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Office of the Review has been removed from 61 Broadway to 658 Broadway, 


cor. of Bond St., to which all communications are to be addressed. 
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STEINWAY 


E BEEN AWAR 


T IRST (GRAND Gotp Mepbac 


in Pian mall thre 
x DISTINCTLY CI 
wad of the I 


tvies Exhibited y Cran Sjuare and wielht t M 4 
FIED FIRST IN ORDER OF MERIT, and placed at tl 
ll Ex t , in proof of which the f wing 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
> f the International Jury of Musical Instruments 


Ass! 


(Class X, 


Lp Mepar for American Pianos has 1 
‘ t 


1 nimously awarded 
t 


ween una 

International Exposition, First on the List is Class X 
*MILINET, President of International Jury 
GEORGES KASTNER, } 
AMBROISE THOMAS 
Ep. HaNsiick, 
F. FE. GEVAERT 
J. SCHEIDMEYEI 


This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, indorsed by 
Jury,and afirmed by the Imperial Commission, being the final verdict 
determining the rank of awards at the exposition, place The Steinwar 
all others, in competition with over FOUR HUNDRED PIANOS ent 
buropean and American manufactarers 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER €& Coa., 


137 South Fourth 


Mitchell's New School Geographies. 


MITCHELL'S FIRS1 LESSONS IN GEO 
GRAPHY. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 

MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEO 
GRAPHY 

MITCHELL’S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
AND ATLAS 

MITCHELL’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPIY 

MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS 

MITCHELL’S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRA 
PHY 

HAND-BOOK OF MAP DRAWING \ 
Hand-bBook of Map Drawing, adapted es} 
cially to the Maps in Mitchell’s New Series 
of Geographies With 25 Copper-Plat 
Maps, and 25 Copper-Plate Construction 
Figures. By Peter Keam and John Mickk 
borough, Teachers in the Public Sch 
of Cincinnati. Just read) 

Mitchell's School Geographies 


Old Revise 
MITCHELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 


Se s. 


ltod 


MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLAS. 

MITCHELL'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLAS 


Goodrich's School Histories. 


By S. G. Goopricu, author of ** Peter Parley 
Tales.’’ 
Illustrated by numerous engraving 
GOODRICH'’S AMERICAN CHILD'S PIC. 
TORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Teachers and Boards of E ation are resp 
ther info-mation regarding these Books, all o 


Street, Phila., Pa. 


GOODRICH'’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
rHE UNITED STATES 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY .OF 
ROMI 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
GREECI 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
FRANC] 

GOODRICH’S PARLEY'S COMMON 


SCHOOL HISTORY 
GOODRICH’S PICT 


rORY 


OF THE WORLD 


MIAL NATURAL HIS. 


BINGHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
BINGHAM’S LATIN GRAMMAR 

BINGHAM'S NEW 
BINGHAM'S ¢ 


LATIN 
ESAR. 


READER 


COPPEI 
COPPEE’S ELEMENTS O1 


S ELEMENTS OF L 


Mails 


RHETHORIC 


HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


JIART’S CONSTITUTION OF 
STATES 


rHE UNITED 


Martindale's Series of Spellers. 
rHE PRIMARY SPELLER 
THE COMMON-SCHOOL SPELLER 


THE COMPLETE SPELLER 


SMITH'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
STOCKHARDT'S CHEMISTRY 


TENNEY'S GEOLOGY, NEW EDITION 
sctfully invited to addrejs the Publishers, for fur 
1ich are eminently suited for the School-room, 
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SECURITY LiFe NSURANCE 


AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 


ROBERT L. CASE, Pres. 


EDWARD HAIGIIT, 


SWoORT 


UNDERHILI 


WILLIAM HUBBARD 


ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY 
WALKFR, 
DRAPER, 
KNAPP 
MAKI 
ri 
SON. 
rABEI 
GRAYDON 
RUSHMORE, B 
WEED, Da ct 
WILLIS, New-Hamburg,N 
INNIS, I ghkee 
on T ccept 
t alt Three 
! at 
. ar 
N Fort 


N fl 
es 1 ew 

ear 

Year 1862., 211 
‘ ts KAN 
1864... 1,403 
1865 2,134 
1866, | 3.325 
1867 4.004 
1X68 4,386 
1869 6,358 


General or District Agencies apply to the « 


OFFICERS. 
THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT BOWNE, 


CHARLES T. 
SIDNEY WINTRINGHAM, 
EDWARD MARSHALL, 


ROBERT L, CASE, 


THEODORE R. 
H, ALLEN, 
NELSON TAIPAN, 


ISAAC 


EDMUND TITUS 


CHARLES BELLOWS 
REUBEN H. 
JOHN T, WILLETTS, 
R, WETMORI 
RORERT B 
SANFORD R, 
JAMES BIGLER, Nev 


4 


DAVID MOORE, 


EDWARD ©, 


rs Annual payment 
t * PAYING THEIR 


of av 


ex 


Yearly Cash Payment 


s Receipt 


23,423 


80,530 
149,411 
$23,827 
603,651 
X80, 000 


489,000 
1,939,550 
2,819,743 
4,541,280 
7,526,509 
O.07T0 805 
11,564,389 

17,062,590 


Nos. 31 and 33 line Street, New York. 


GOODWIN 


WETMORI 


UNDERHILI 


HOWLAND 
KNAIP 


JONES w Bedfor 


Nos. 31 and 38 Pine Street, New York. 


en f Fraud, 
PREMIUMS ALI 


e been made 


The Progress of this Company is shown by the Table Annexed. 


122,857 
160,002 
249,831 
425,027 
753,398 
1,286,390 
1,854,570 


2,377,652 


flices of the Company 


Liberal Commissions to experienced Agents. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


-—-—— —  >® <> e<—_____-_ — 


This Institution, incorporate d and empowers d to confer Degrees by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many 
advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and physical development 
of students. The situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape 
beauty, or salubrity, by that of any similar institution in the country. 
It occupies an elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, about 
eight miles from the City Hall. 


o> e+ - 
TERMS. 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months, - -- $300 
Entrance Fee,........-. . re edhe egrrccscccesocees - 10 
Graduation Fee, ...........-. . iowsentess ‘ - 1 
Vacation at College,..... oseeoee pckpeawenenineey 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School books at 
current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months, 
No deductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket- 
money of the student is deposited with the treasurer. 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end 
about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the ses- 
sion, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during 
the class hours of term time. 


Be FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIAN'S FEE, - - - - - - = = $10 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
Life Insurance Company 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Principal Office, 161 Broadway. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY 


Assets January lst, 1870, $6,680,966 
Income in 1869, - 5.041.924 
Dividends paid in 1869, - $513,410 
Total Policies in force, - 22.078 
Total Amount Insured, - $68.569.267 
Amount paid to Widows and Orphans 

of deceased members in 1869, - - $813.280 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY 


Issued from $1,000 to $25,000 on a single life. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


CHICAGO AGO, ILts, For States of Illinvis, Indiana, Michigan, lowa, Wiscor Mir ta 
and Ohio Ss. A. MATTISON, MaNaGer 
SOUTH-FASTERN—Rattiwore, Mp. For States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia 
District of Columbia JOHN A, NICHOLS, ManaGer 

SOUTHERN—Savannan, Ga, For States of Georgia, the Carolinas, Florida, and Alabama. 
Fk. W. SIMS, Manacer 
SOUTH-WESTERN—New Orveans, La For States of Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, and Southern 
Mis pI H, C. PAXSON, MANAGER 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY eae is, Tenn, For States of Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Northern Mis py 8S. R. CLARKE & ©O., ManaGers, 


HOME DISTRICT—161 Broapway,N.Y. For States of New-York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
li LASSING, Manacer, 








or 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF THE 





The usual exercises will be resumed as follows, namely : 


In the Preparatory or Grammar School De- 
partment, 


On the 13th of September. 


In the Department of Science and Letters, 
September 15th. 


In the Department of Art, 
September 20th. 


In the Department of Civil Engineering, 
September 20th. 


In the Department of Law, 
October 4th. 


In the! Department of Analytical and Practi- 
cal Chemistry, 


ctober 18th. 


In the Department of Medicine, 
October 18th. 


ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor. 
University, Washington Square, Aug., 1869. 
om —— — 
Examinations for admission to the Department of Science and Letters 


will take place on TUESDAY, the 14th of September, at 9} A. M., in 
the Council Room. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. q 


OF BOSTON. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 


ee — 


Directors in Boston. 
SEWELL TAPPAN, | HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
JAMES S. AMORY, JAMES STURGIS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, W. W. TUCKER, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


President. Secretary. 


v 


Accumulation - - - - $8,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 26 yrs. $4,000,000 
Losses paid in 26 years, $1,200,000, 
oe | 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the premiums fall due, 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 
of the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied 
gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing, 

SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY, 


No. 110 BROADWAY. 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
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Academy of the Sisters of Mercy, 


MOUNT ST, MARY'S, 


“I 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


This spac ind tiful Institution ited ia a very healthy part of the first and most 
populous city of the Stat It offers superior attractions to Parents desirous of giving th 
children a solid and refined education. They may be assured that every ne iry attention w 
be paid to the health and cor rtott Pupils. The utmost care w be tak@ to cultivate the 
moral and relig sp ‘ alone er ¢ al protital n after 

The educationa irse « t every f und ornamental branch ‘ 
lad 

Infferer fR nw t regarded in t vin n of pupils who are w g toc 


° form to the general 1 


The Scholastic Ye 1 into Two § , commencit n the t Monday of S 
tember. 
Board and T | . » pavable n inet 4 $75.00 
Washing, &c,.. j 10.00 
Bed and Bed 10 0u0 


ens UO Be 


EXTRAS: 


M i ur £12.00 
i \ ).00 
’ 20.00 


lian 10.00 

' ma 10 OO 

Lativ 10.00 

Draw iP ‘ ( 10.00 

la t ° 10.00 

bd A complet t ) Book -b i l 00 
No deduct n f t 4 xcept w i ! An exira 

charge of $30.00 for all who remain as boarder ring at 

The uniform cor tsofa blue Thibet or Lyonese dr for winter, and Muslin or Delaine 
forsummer. Fa ing lady to be prov iwitha ki fork, tea and table sy} tumbler 


and table napk 


Terms for Day Pupijs, per quarter ee eRe eR eT 
Primary Academy nenewenees _ er: ene 3.00 
For further informat , apply at the Academy, or by letter to the Mother Superior. 


FRANCES XAVIER WARDE. 


@e~ Hair Work, Wax, Bead and Tapestry are tiught in the Academy 
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THE i 


MANHATTAN 





_pP a a = - 
} P - a = > Gash Ge. ae ane 
Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW-YORK, 
] - e 
Nos. 156 AND 158 PROADWAY. 
No experiment, but an Established Institution. 
. ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 

A business of nineteen years, characterized by prudence and economy, and the utmost care in 
the selection of Risks, has placed the MANHATTAN in a condition inferior to that of no other 
Company,and superior to the majority. The true standard by which to judge a company’s . 
strength is not the Amount of its Assets but the Ratio of its Assets to its Liabilities 

We refer with pride and confidence to the following figures of the MANHATTAN, as shown by 
éflicial statements to the Insurance Departments of New York and Massachusetts ¢ 


Assets January 1, 1870,...................$6,338,341 OO 


Surplus over Liabilities.................... 1,644,310 00 
Ee $140 70 Assets for every 3100 Liabilities. 
Ratio of Expenses to Receipts.................... $13 26 


rhe interest received from its investments more than pays its expenses of management 


GEORGE A, FRENCH, Manchester, N, H,, General Agent for New Hampshire, 

EVERETT & PEIRCE, Boston, Massachusetts, General Agents for Eastern Massachusetts 

0, L. SHELDON, Rochester, N. Y., General Agent for Northern New York, 

R. J, BALL, Buffalo, N, Y., General Agent for Western New York, 

J, B. CARR, Philadelphia, Pa., General Agent for Philadelphia and Delaware 

J. ADAIR PLEASANTS, Richmond, Va., General Agent for Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
el, 

LEWIS, SMYTH & CO, Cleveland, 0., General Agents for Ohio and Kentucky, 

GEO. N. REYNOLDS, Milwaukee, Wis., General Agent for Wisconsin, ete } 

LANDERS & Co,, San Francisco, General Agents for the Pacific Coast 

W. NISBET & Co,, St. Louis, Mo., General Agents for Missouri 

I). SHELLEY & SON, Harrisburg, Pa., General Agents for Eastern Pennsylvania 

W. A. FAIRCHILD, Vicksburg, Miss., General Agent for Mississippi, 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
c. ¥. WEMPLE, V. Prest. 


JL. HALSEY, Secretary 
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LAW SCIIOOL 


OF THE 


University of Albany. 


This School has now Turee Terms a Year. The First com- 
mences on the First Tvrespay of September, the Srcoxp on the 
Last Turspay of November, and the Tuimp on the Finsr Tvespay 
of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and entitle 
the student to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. Each term is independent and complete as to the instruc- 
tion embraced in it. The method of teaching is by lecture, exam- 
ination, and practice in the Moot-Courts. Two lectures are given 
each day, except Saturdays, and two Moot-Courts held each week, 
at which causes are first argued by the previously appointed dis- 
putants, then discussed and decided by the class, followed by the 
views of the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a 
Science and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the Slate is open to the students, 
under proper regulations, and all the Terms of the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts of this State, are held 
in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40; for two terms, $70; and for 
three, $100; each payable in advance. The Professors, and lead- 
ing topics upon which they lecture, are the following: 

Hon. Ina Harris, LL. D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL. D., Real Estate, Criminal Law, Per- 
sonal Rights. 


Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL. D., 
President. 


Ortaxvo Mraps, LL. D., 
Secretary. 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 


ASSETS: OVER $20,000,000. 


Charter Perpetual. Strictly Mutual. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1870, 


Palar is per statement, January Ist 1869...... ‘ . rrr i=" * FF. 
Ke ed for Premiums during the year 1869... $5,482,710 59 
Interest is . 1,105,449 69 
Al i 6,676 58 
Total Receipts for 1869 56,594,836 86 
Pr Cla by Death cesceese $1,211,709 73 
oe j wI ts - 10,000 00 
l es Purch , 314,631 07 
" rt goat Printing 72 439 36 
( x t Ex ! 82,568 24 
I 1 and 10,499 48 
Taxes a Inte ull 7TU.529 44 
Cor ne to A 422,805 44 
Ph Fe 28,124 82 
Ant 1,683 42 
Return P1 il 1,507,605 ¥4 $3,741,776 99 $2,853,059 87 


«$18,439,006 39 
ASSETS. 


Ca n hand $398,974 97 
Real Estate 140,609 74 
Init States S 1,551,500 00 
State, City and ¢ ty I 4,114,867 S82 
Bonds and Mortga 5,943,626 70 
Loans on Pe 6,197,493 06 
loans on Ser 1,499 36 
bu r Pret t 90,434 69 
—_—_————_ $18,459,006 39 
Int t ! . 429,612 42 
Pr t principa Nov. & bb 477,021 00 $906,633 42 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1870...... tote ee ee eeeneeeeees $19,345,639 81 
It ordered by the Directors, that the Dividend of Return Premiums declared January, 
1869, be paid to the assured as their Premiums fall due in 1870,in conformity with the rules 
of the ¢ y : 
It t ! 1 that a m equal to tl " t 50 per cent. on Participating I 
! 40 rv iry | Ament a per cent. on Non-Fo ting | ‘ 
1 t Lapart and apy iat liv t | in 1871. 
Epwat \. STRON Secretary Wa. Fo Day, Vice-Pr len 
Amzi | Vv un Bens. C. M EK, Treasure 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Jusern B. Jacksox, M.D., EpGarR Hoipey, M.D., 
A. W. Woopuvu.i, M.D., F. C, SNELLING, M.D 
DIRECTORS. 
Lewis C. GROVER, RANDALL H, GREENE, Jostan O. Low, 
Henry McFaRr.an, l. H. FrorarncuamM, JoserH A. HALsky, 
CHARLES 8. MACKNET, Joun R, WEFKs, WituraM F. Day, 
A. 5S. SNELLING NEHEMIAH PERRY, Oscar L. BaLpwiy, 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Ag’t Eastern District of New York, 
137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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MR. VAN NORMAN'S 

; ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

| Family and Day School 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


10 East Forty-sixth Street. New York. 





The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday 


in June. The best facilities are a 





fforded for the acquisition of the Modern Languages and 
” ° Musi The French Language is spoken in the family. Reference is made to the following 


gentlemen, whose daughters have been educated in the School 


: Mr. JOHN F. BUTTERWORTH, New York Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS D. D.,New York 
Mr. GEORGE F. CLARK, d Cc. R. DISOSWAY, Esq., do 
Mr. EFFINGHAM COCK, do Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., do. 
Capt. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK do How. HENRY J. RAYMOND do 
Mr. JOHN B. DICKINSON do Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., do 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOss, d Mr. JAMES BEATTY, do 
Kev. R. 8S. FOSTER, D. D do Rev. JOHN M. STEVENSON, D.D., do 
Rev. GEORGE 8S. HARE, Db. D do JupGr SIDNEY HUBBELL, Davenport,lowa 
Mr. CHARLES G. HARMER, d Mr. AARON HEALY, none ig N.Y. 

Mr. CHARLES G. JUDSON, do Cou. A. D. HOPE. Somerville, N. J. 

Mr. WILLIAM LECONEY do, GEO. P. NELSON, ksq., Scarsdile, N. ¥ 
EDWARD VANDERPOEL, M. D do CHARLES H. QUINLAN, M.D. Lake Forest 
Mr. ABRAHAM H. CARDOZA, do Ii! 

Pror. HARVEY B. LANE, do Mr. FE. V. ROBBINS, Chicago 

Mra. THEODORE McNAMEE, d Mr. AUGUSTUS F. SCOFIELD, Walden 
Mr. SAMUEL PERRY, do N.Y 

ALFRED 8. PURDY, M. D do Mr. EDWARD F. STEWART, Easton, Pa 
Cot. C. SCWHARZWAELDER, d Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY, Chicago 

Mr. BENJAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lyons, N. Y. How. JAMES BISHOP New Brunswick, N.J 
Mr. LEVI H. BRIGHAM, Brooklyn, N. Y Mr. THOMAS W. CHACE, Providence, RK. 1 


WILLIAM BURKITT, M. D., Keokuk, Iowa. Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, Chicago 
Rev. F . CLARK, D. D., Greenwich, Cor 


in. Rev. JOHN MceCLINTOCK, D. D., LL. D., 
Rev. B. W. DWIGHT, LL. D., Clinton, N. ¥ Madison, N. J. 
; al Mr. H. H. HATHORN, Saratoga Sp'gs, N.¥ Mr. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, Cal. 
Mr. C. C. NORTH, Sing sing, N. Y. Rev. JOHN F. MESSICK, D. D., Somerville, 
JupGE MONCRIEFF, New York. N. J 
Rev. WM. G. T. SHEDD, D. D., New York. Rev. JOEL PARKER, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
7% Rev. J RALSTON SMITH, D, D., New York Rev. ASA D. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart- 
Rev. JOHN GRAEF BARTON, Protessor in mouth Col 
College of New York Rev. BisHhor THOMPSON, D.D., Chicago 
Ges. CLINTON B. FISK, St. Louis, Mo How. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland, Me 


For full information, see Circular, for which address as abov 


Rev. D. ¢. Van Norman, LL.D., 


Principal. 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(After May Ist, 1870, Nos. 116, 118, 120, 122 and 124 BROADWAY.» 
O—— 


ASSETS, TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS. 
INCOME, 86,500,000.00. ALL CASIIL. 


PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, 
SUM ASSURED, NEW BUSINESS, in 1869, $51,021,141. 
Being over Thirteen M ns greater than the New Business of any other Life Insurance Company 
in the world I) len payable at the end of one year, and Annually thereafter, 
The insuring pul b lnota w it f to be deceived with regard to the term “ Annual 
Dividends Many mpanies using this expre m mean that their dividends are ** annual 


APTER THEY ONCE BEGIN TO PAY THEM AT ALL; but thev po NOT BEGIN TO PAY until the 
settlement of the third, fourth or fifth premium, 


Applications for Assurance may be made to any of the Society's Agents throughout the 
country, or in person or by letter to the New York Office. Gentlemen of character desirous 
of forming a conn n with the Society as Ayents are invited to communicate with its officers 

WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, Prest. HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Prest. 
GPORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary, EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. ) Med 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, secretary. ALFRED LAMBEKT, M.D ) Examiners 


TILk 


National Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW-YORK. 
No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 


(KNOX BUILDING.) 


OFFICERS. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President. JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 


JOHN C, DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner Residence, No, 5 Green Avenae, near Fulton 


avenue, Brooklyn.—At office daily from 2 to 3 o'clock P.M. 


aE 


2, 











2 
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Loretto Abhey of the Holy Family, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


SEMINARY FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 


Usprer turn SurertsTenpence or THE Lapies or Lorerro. 


Lo \ inds 1 , sit 1 iV ir tl bu ess par 
I I 

of the \ y tos ! vict and 1 » « al to study, comt 
bines the advar f tl v ! ry, hav! f the pure air 
of the La wl I } i s 1 beat 11 st trees sur 
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Letters of yu addressed 


LADY SUPERIOR, 
Loretto Abbey, Wellington Place, Toronto. 


TH LORETTO CONVENT, 


Niagara Falls, Ont., 


Is ALSO UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE Lapres or LORETTO. 


This Institution is beautifully situated on a high and healthy location, overlookiug the Falls on 


the Canaiian side, and can not be equalled for the sublime and extensive view which it afferds 
of the Falls, Rapids, and Islands in the vicinity 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the LADY SUPERIOR, LORETTO CONVENT, Niagara 
Palis, Clifton P. 0., Ontario. 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCEHR, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, FRUITS, 


Sauces, Condiments, 


TABLE & HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


ETCc., ETC., ETC., 


192 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, 


NEICW WOT. 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best Goods in 


our line the American market affords, at reasonable prices. 


Goods Delivered free in any part of the City, 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to sell the 
best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates they 


can be procured in the country. 
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MLILE. ROSTAN’S 


french and F nglish {Jrotestant School, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 111 East Thirty-Sixth Street, 
WILL REOPEN ON 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 


The course of instruction is extensive and systematic, and designed 
to combine a 


Thorough English Education 


Practical knowledge of the French and other Modern Languages. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS ALSO GIVEN TO 


DRAWING AND PAINTING; 


AND THE 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, 


under the care of 
PROFESSORS s. B. MILLS AND F. L. RITTER, 


Offers peculiar advantages to those who wish to make music a special strdy. 


Lectures on the Naturat Scrences, History, &c., are delivered weekly 
by eminent Professors. 


A limited number of young ladies will be received in the family, and 
welcomed to share in all the comforts and privileges of a pleasant home. 
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Arr. L—1. Quvres de Rabelais. Edition Vari 


“ de Piéces Inédites, des Songes Drolatijues de Pantagr el 
10 vols. Paris. 
2. The Works of Francis Rib Translated from the French 
By Str Tuomas Urneunarr and Marrevx. 2 vols. London. 
nales des cing. Livres du Roman Satirique de Rabelais, ete. Par 
M. J. Cu. Bruner. Paris. 1852. 
$. Francois Rabelais. Par Devécurse. Paris. 1841. 
5. Rabelais, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages. Par P. Lacroix. Paris. 1859. 
DELVING among the strata of the past, and contemplating 
the gigantic convulsions of some important mental epochs, 
we find many things for which it is difficult for us, with the 
. light we possess, to account. Rabelais is a stumbling-block 


to those of English prejudices and severe tastes. He be- 
longed to a great age, an age that spoke plain truths plainly. 
This was well; but that epoch saw things grossly, and so 
gave utterance to much that we feel to be indecency. It was 
an honest age, otherwise it could not have been great, it could 
not have produced its great writers and historical characters ; 
but it lacked refinement. What seemed to it truth it uttered 


boldly and unblushingly, as a man of science can treat of the 
VOL. XX. -NO. XL. 15 
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human anatomy without a thought of indelicacy. This 
great, true epoch has fairly overshadowed all succeeding 
times, which have refined their manners without improving 
their morals. For not daring to be true we have degenerated. 
Yet, in returning to truth, we need not go back to grossness. 
We must learn to be at once truthful and refined. We may 
admit, when necessary, that we have asink-hole in the house, 
yet we need not keep it always uncovered, to offend the nos- 
trils with its odors. But we must beware of doing injustice 
to the intellectual giants of that heroic age. 

We, pigmies, perched upon our summits of science, and 
the thought and learning of the past, have no right to 
assume that we can determine the worth of those colossal 
figures, although in the valley. We can but clear away the 
sand and lava about them, measure their gigantie propor- 
tions, and humbly admire them. We find that they are not 
altogether suited to our times, but it does not follow that 
they are unworthy of our reverence. A colossal statue de- 
signed to be placed upon a lofty pedestal, does not require 
the delicacy of finish of a parlor mantel ornament. It is 
absurd to exact the fineness of detail necessary to a statu- 
ette, In a vast form, intended to bestride an arm of the sea, 
under which the largest vessels can pass, to bear light to 
guide the navies of all nations, and to be one of the wonders 
of the world. Let us unearth the monuments of a heroic 
past, and study them with due humility and admiration, 
learning from them what we can, but let us not apply to 
them the rules which suit our straightened circumstances. 

The age of Rabelais was a creative one; ours is not so, 
except in a material and purely external way. We are creat- 
ing, or, perhaps, rather reforming, states and statutes, and 
constructing multitudinous and wonderful material improve- 
ments. In the domain of mind and soul there are modern 
thinkers, who are doing much as analysts and critics, but we 
have no creators. German, French, and English philosophy 
and research furnish our best specimens of intellectual effort. 


In physical science we are progressive, but we can not claim 
to have brought any extraordinary mental power into this 
domain. Our age is generally a superficial one. We talk 
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glibly and boast bombastically, but we are really doing little 
more than to use up the materials of the past, and brag 
about them as though they were our own. This is especial- 
ly true in literature. We need satirists like Rabelais, to act 
as critics upon our times. In studying him, and other great 
critics of manners and morals, we can learn much to assist 
us in correcting our own. We must believe that Rabelais, 
whose language so offends us, took the only course then 
open to him to benetit his cotemporaries. He wished to 
show up the hideous form of vice, and he must paint her in 
colors which would serve his purpose. He effected his ob- 
ject most excellently, and it is not for us to criticise too 
severely the means by which it was accomplished. The 
people of that day were powerfully moved and benetited by 
his satire; we must presume that it was done in the best 
manner. 

The period in and for which Rabelais wrote was that of 
the revival of classical learning in Europe and of reforma- 
tion in religion. It was a period of rebellion against estab- 
lished authority, of closest scrutiny into the realities and 
proprieties of doctrine and of custom. The leading minds 
of the day were disgusted with the fictions of state and 
society, and were determined to endure the shackles of a 
false conventionality no longer. “The Lives of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel” reflects not only the manners, but the 
tone of thought and the aspirations of the day. It is a 
record of a gigantic struggle against the tyrannies of custom. 
It is also an epitome of the state of science, learning, and 
laws existing when it was written. Coleridge says: 

* Beyond a doubt Rabelais was among the deepest as well as boldest 
thinkers of his age. His buffoonery was not merely Brutus’s rough stick, 
which contained a rod of gold. ..... 1 could write a treatise in 
praise of the moral elevation of Rabelais’ work which would make the 
church stare and the conventicles groan, and yet would be truth and 
nothing but the truth. I class Rabelais with the great creative minds of 
the world, Shakspeare, Dante, Cervantes,” etc. 

A great deal has been written about Rabelais, yet we have 
but meagre and unsatisfactury accounts of his life. There 


* A Course of Lectures, 1. ix. See, also, Tuble Talk, v. 1, p. 177. 
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is much of tradition and anecdote concerning bim, but little 
that is reliable. He has been the subject of much invention 
inspired by his immortal work, and seeking to connect him 
with events and to attribute to him sayings and acts corres- 
ponding to the nature of his extravagant fiction. He was 
born, probably, in 1495, at Chinon, a very ancient little town 
near the junction of the river Vienne with the Loire, in the 
province of Lorraine. His father, Thomas Rabelais, was an 
apothecary or an innkeeper, and possessed an estate in the 
neighborhood of Chinon called La Deviniére.* At the age 
of ten years he was placed in an abbey in the village of 
Seully. Finding that he learned nothing there he was 
removed to the convent of La Baumette, or, according to 
others, to the university at Angers. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Geoffrai d’Estissac, afterwards bishop of 
Maillezais, and with the brothers Bellay, acquaintances 
which had an important bearing upon his future career. 
It was in accordance with the wishes of his father, who 
desired him to become a eordelier, that he decided to 
embrace the monastic profession. Rabe lais would seen 
to have had filial piety if no other. The cordeliers of 
Fontenay-le-Comte, where he was placed, Colletet says: 
* Faisoient voeu ignorance encore plus que de reli- 
gion.’ * Ile remained here fifteen years, passing through 
the requisite degrees to the priesthood, which he received, 
probably, im 1519. 

It is related that while among the cordeliers Rabelais was 
put in pace, or between four walls, on bread and water, for 
some misdemeanor.§ According to one account, on a festival 
day, he substituted himself for the image of St. Francis, and 
received the worship of the people. He enjoyed the joke so 
well that he could not restrain his risibles; and the people 
seeing the saint move cried out, “ A miracle!” The wonder 
being reported to the monks they soon discovered who was 
the incarnation of the sculptured saint, and demonstrated 


* Particulars de la Vie et Meurs de Rabelais, imprim. devant ses CZuvres. 


+ Antoine Leroy, Floretum Philosophicum, 


t Histeire des potes francois. manus. in the library of the Louvre 
$ Pierre de St. Romuald, FeuiWant. 
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to him by their formula that he was not made of stone. 
Whether or not there is any truth in these stories and num- 
berless others of the sort, it is certain that Rabelais was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with his life among the Franciscans, 
and that he was eventually treated by them with great 
severity. 

He conceived a lively passion for the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome, and devoted himself to their study with 
allthe ardor of his soul. This was the chief cause of his 
disagreement with the convent authorities. The study of 
the Greek and Roman writers was being revived at this time, 
but was opposed strenuously by the Franciscans, while 
favored and encouraged by more enlightened orders. Ra- 
belais caught the progressive spirit of the age, and his 
fondness for study, doubtless, caused him to neglect his 
duties as an ecclesiastic. He paid the penalty of perseeu- 


tion, which has always been the price of progress. The 
monks of his convent were suspicious of one who devoted 
‘+h time to profane learning, and especially Greek. 


| 


sO mu 


Yet we must not forget, in stating the fact, that the eeclesias 


ties of the dav were the restorers of learning, and that it was 
in the religious Institutions the great minds of the age wer 
trained. This is true of Rabelais as well as of most of the 
other distinguished thinkers of the time, including the fore- 
most of the protestant reformers. Rabelais was so un- 
fortunate as to be attached to an order which did not value 
le Ar) Ing ) | rt lily as Sole othe rs ; and Wwe ay re mark, in 


passing, that the same is true of the Franciscans of the 
preset day, whether thes eall themselves “fathers” on 
brothe rs.” 

About the vear 1825, by order of the superior of the con- 
vent, an examination was made of the cells of Rabelais and 
of Pierre Lamy, confreres in classical study. A discovery 
was made of many Greek books, and probably also of some 
works of Erasmus. All were confiscated by the chapter, and 
the two scholars were not only deprived of the means to make 
life in the convent tolerable, but placed under ban, and 
menaced with the severest persecutions. The two friends, 


doubly endeared by community of tastes and by persecution, 
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fled together. They are believed to have taken refuge in 
some other convent. The only information which we have 
of this period of our author’s life is contained in the Greek 
letters of Budé, with whom Rabelais and Lamy at this time 
corresponded. 

[It is not to be wondered at that Rabelais should have con- 
ceived an intense disgust for those who had the power to 
annoy, While they could not appreciate him; nor that he 
should have remembered his p rsecutions, and resented 
them afterwards in the most biting satire. It is to his 
credit that he should rather have made them the subjects 
of ridicule than of anything more vindictive. Probably, had 
he given vent to his feelings at this time, rather than later, 
when passion was cooled, his work would have been more 
bitter and less effective. 

Rabelais found many valuable friends at this period, in- 
cluding Bude, several members of the Brisson family, and 
André 'Tiraqueau, lieutenant-general of the bailliwick. It 
is related that the latter, hearing of the incarceration of 
Rabelais, by the Franciseans, repaired with a posse of the 
principal inhabitants of the city, to the gates of the abbey, 
in the name of the king, foreed them open, and found 
Frere Francois in one of the dungeons of the convent, 
where he would have died in a short time.* In good time 
the excellent Budé was able to write to Pierre Lamy: “I 
have learned that your tribulations have terminated, since 
your persecutors have been made aware that they were plac- 
ing themselves in hostility with persons of credit, and with 
the king himself ;:’ and to Rabelais, “I have received from 
one of the most brilliant and most humane among your 
brothers the news that there have been restored to you your 
books, your pleasures, and that you have recovered your 
liberty and your former tranquility.’ 

It was decided, with good reason, that there was an em- 
phatic incompatability between the temperament of Rabelais, 


Vourelle B Gen., t. x 
It is proper to state here that Rabelais has been charged with the grossest 
misconduct in his t, and there is much reason to believe that his troubles 
were 1 al her table to unjust persecutiou.-- Vie de Rabelais, pre- 
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and life among the Franciscans. Accordingly, efforts were 
made to release him from his vows, and an indulgence was 
finally obtained from Pope Clement VII., authorizing his 
transfer to the order of St. Benedict, (which brotherhood were 
among the most learned and liberal of the day,) and permit- 
ting him to enter the abbey of Maillezais, with the title and 
habit of a regular prebendary, and the right to hold bene- 
fices. Yet even here, and in these improved circumstances, 
was too much restraint for his free and erratic spirit. He 
soon quitted his new retreat, and, adopting the habit ofa secular 
priest, wandered about, leading a sort of vagabond existence, 
sometimes practising medicine, sometimes discharging the 
functions of the priesthood. We find him about this time 
domiciled with the Bishop Geoftroi d’Estissae, who had been 
his fellow-student at La Baumette, and who had gathered 
about him a company of choice spirits at his chateau of 
Ligugé. Here our author found congenial society among 
many men of learning and letters, both eeclesiasties and men 
of the world. Among them was Jean Bouchet, procurer at 
Poictiers, author of the * Annales d Aquitaine,” whom Rabe- 
lais afterwards addressed, in verse, in his “ Epistre de Maistre 
Francois Rabelais Homme de Grans Lettres Gréeques et 
Latines a Jehan Bouchet, Traictant des imaginations qu'on 
peult avoir attendant la chose desirée.”” This is followed by 
the “ Epistre responsive dudict Bouchet audict Rabelais. 
Contenant la description (une belle demeure, et louanges 
de messieurs d Estissac.” From these epistles and some 
passages in “ Pantagruel,” we learn how well Rabelais enjoyed 
the time spent in this delightful retreat. He speaks in the 
latter work of his walks by the “ sweet river” of the Clain, where 
he doubtless conceived the plan of his immortal work, while re- 
fleeting upon the life among the Franciscans from which he 
had lately escaped.t While here he devoted himself with re- 
newed delight to study, taking up various branches of natural 
science, but giving the preference to botany and medicine. 


He became one of the most profound and eneyclopedie 
scholars of any time. “It is certain,” says Colletet, “that 
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he was a very learned philologist, and a very profound 
philosopher, ftheologian, mathematician, physician, juricon- 
sult, musician, arithmetician, geometrician, astronomer, and 
seems to have been also poet and painter. But as natural 
science was most to his taste, he resolved to apply himself 
entirely to that, and for that purpose he went immediately 
to Montpellier. 

There is a hiatus between his departure from Ligugé and 
his arrival at Montpellier, during which time we have no au- 
thentic account of him. According to Hubert Sassaneus,' 
Rabelais was at the universities of Paris and Bourves in the 
period from the Vvear 1524 to 1550. The first record we have 
of him at Montpellier, is an entry preserved in the registry 
i the ta ‘ulty f medicn bearme clate Si pte mber 16, 1530. 


') ] 41 ) 4 - SS 4 } - 
Lis is prob bly t aa of lus entry at that university. He 


lowed th school exercises during the whole of the ye il 
1531, and made a commentary upon tl \phorisms” of 
Hippocra id ti Art Parva” of Galen. He went to 
| is in the begun f the year 1552, where he practised 
rockie He 1 sician of the Hotél Dien, of Lyons 
mi November, 1552, to the end of February, 1554 He is 
so smict | to | ( scharged t] functions ol aco cto) 
.4 bi f Lp shing house, and his nat found 
ed { e number of publicatio upon medicine 
isprucdet Ac. he also caleulated an almanac 

thie idian of J 
lle a two you s to Rome, o t tl commence 
nt of the year 1554, the other in 1556-7, as physician to 
thre French nal LO the ¢ dinal du Bellay This 


du Bellay, who had been one of his fellow students at 


Angers, was \ man of learnine and taste, and was 

ery fond of havi bout him men of wit and intelligence 

like Rabelais.’ Our author passed his time pleasantly 
* /] e | M. ¢ 
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and profitably with the duties of his position, the Car- 
dinal du Bellay and the bishop of Maillezais, in archeo- 
logical and other scientific researches, and in the study 
of the Arabic tongue, which he is said to have acquired 
in six months. With the result of his studies and observa- 
tions, he enriched the edition of the “Typographia Urbis 
Rome,” of Marliani, which appeared at Lyons in Septem- 
ber, 1534. He also sent to France, and introduced the eulti- 
vation there of many vegetables and tlowers, which he found 
in Italy, and which were before unknown in his own country. 
Concerning this portion of Rabelais’ career, there are 
many apocryphal accounts. Some writers declare that he 
went to Rome as a penitent to obtain absolution from the 
pope for having quitted his convent. It is said, with some 
show of reason, that had he gone in the positi m of an at- 
tacheé of the embassy, he would not have recommended him- 
self to the alms of his Sup rior, the hishop of Maillezais 
In one of his letters to that pre late he writes that the last 
money he had remitted to him was almost gone, adding that 
he had put none of it to an ill use. It is certain that Rabe- 
lais addressed to the pope a supplication) in which he 
acknowledges his errors, and asks of the sovereign pontiff 
full absolution, with permission to resume the Benedictine 
habit, and re-enter some monaste "\ of thr order, and also to 
practice medicine for eharityv, without any re muneration. 
This gives Colletet occasion to remark that although Rabe- 
lais Appear d irreligious to the « yes of the world, “* he never 
ceased to entertain pious sentiments and to defer, remarka- 
bly, t » the holy constitutions of the catholie and orthodox 
church, which he ever recognized as his true mother.’’s 


Anothe 3 VIEW of the Cuse is, that Rabelais found his 


*M. Drouyn de Lhuys., D $j é 4 socidlé da lution, Feb 


LOth, S60. 


: Ce que je remarque dautant plus, que je pretends faire voir par la que 
Rabelais, tout libertin quil paraissoit aux yeux du monde, ne laissoit pas 
(avoir de pieux sentiments et de defer 


er merveillensement aux saintes con- 


stitutions de l'Eglise catholique et orthodox, quil reconnut tonjours pour 
sa veritable mére Llis e des Poelés Fran 
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anomalous position in the church very troublesome, and de- 
sired to have the censure removed that he might accept a 
benefice which he had in prospect. 

Some of the anecdotes respecting this period of our au- 
thor’s life are worth repeating, though little credence can be 
accorded them. One is, that when the cardinal brought him, 
with the rest of his retinue, before the pope, that they might 
ask favors, Rabelais, when his turn came, only begged the 
favor that his holiness would excommunicate him. When 
asked why he made such a strange request, he replied, that 
in his part of France people were be ing burned for heresy, 
and he feared it might happen to him as it had to several of 
his friends ; that in passing through Tarantese, being very 
cold, he and his companions stopped at the hut of an old 
woman who was unable to make a fagot burn, although she 
kindled her straw bed for the purpose, and finally declared 
in despair, that the fagot must have been excommunicated 
by the pope, therefore Rabelais wished excommunication so 
that fire could not burn him! This witty reason is said to 
have greatly pleased the holy father. 

It is further related, that on his return to France he found 
himself at Lyons entirely destitute of money, and with no 
means of getting to Paris. He took some ashes from the 
chimney in his hotel, and wrapped them up carefully in three 
several packages, labelling them respectively, “ poison to kill 
the king,” “ poison to kill the quer n” ana “ poison to kill 
the duke of Orleans.” Passing into the street, he met a 
young merchant, to whom he said that he had a secret for 
making money. Taking him to his room, he mysteriously 
revealed his plan, showing him the powders, and enjoining 
secresy. The merchant promise d his aid, but, like an honest 
nan, went immediately to the judge , and disclosed the hor- 
rible plot. Rabelais was taken into custody, kept very care- 
fully, and forward: al to Paris. Here he Was brought before 
the king, to whom he gave the reason for lis ruse, and swal- 
lowed one of his harml ss powders in presence of the court. 
The affair was, of course, regarded as a capital joke, and re- 
dounded to Rabelais’ credit.+ 


o} 


ede Rabelais, pretixed to his works. thie de Rabelais 
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His degree of doctor of medicine was conferred up- 
on him at Montpellier in May, 1537. The same year he 
annotated the “ Prognostics” of Hippocrates, and the year 
following received a gold medal from the dean, Jean Schy- 
ron, for a course in anatomy. 

We are also informed, that, for some disorder of the 
students, the university was deprived of a part of its 
privileges. Rabelais was sent to Paris to get them restored. 
He tried to gain admittance to the chancellor without sue- 
cess. He then put on his red gown and doctor’s cap, and . 
when the porter asked him what he wanted, he replied in 
Latin, which the other, not understanding, ran to fetch one 
who did ; the latter addressing the doctor in Latin, was replied 
to in Greek; a Greek scholar being brought, the doctor ad- 
dressed him in Hebrew ; a Hebraist being found, Rabelais 
would speak nothing but Syriac. The learning of the house 





’ being exhausted, the cireumstance was reported to the chan- 
cellor, who was about sitting to breakfast. He ordered 
: the strange man to be brought before him, when Rabelais, 


assuming a grave and courteous demeanor, stated his busi- 





ness. The chancellor was so well pleased with the wit and 
learning of Rabelais, that he readily granted his request 
respecting the university, and invited him to breakfast, 
treating him with great consideration. 

Another story is, that Rabelais, learning that the faculty 
of Orleans, or Orange, conferred degrees for money, and 
without examination, sent the necessary fees, and asked a 
diploma for one Dr. Johannes Caballes. The degree being 
conferred, the wit let the learned faculty know that they had 
admitted into their fraternity his horse, or mule, Jack. 

Rabelais left Montpellier in 1538, and practised medicine 
. in several cities of middle France. He rece ived the reven- 

ues of the canonicate of Saint-Maury-Possés, obtained for 
him by the Cardinal Bellay, though at the same time wear- 
ing the secular habit, and not submitting to the rules of the 
convent, as required by the terms of the pope’s absolution. 
He was compelled to address to the pontiff a new supplica- 
tion, which resulted in his position being more particularly 


* Partic. de la Vie de Rabelais + Vie de Rabelais, 
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defined. He was required to put off his doctor's robe, re- 
sume that of a Benedictine, and be installed in his residence, 
which he dese) ibed as a paradise of salubrity, acres ableness, 
serenity, convenience, delight, and all true pleasures of agri- 
culture and rural life. Near him was the splendid abode 
of his patron, Cardinal Bellay, where he was always wel- 
come, and where he met choice spirits. He followed the 
siime prelat ' to Rambouillet; here is still shown, in the 
park, the “ grotto of Rabelais.” He also made excursions 
to many other places, and was well received by some of the 
most illustrious men of the time. He hada house at Chi- 
non, Whither he often went, and where he is believed to have 
his great work. ‘The eure of Mendon was also be- 
stowed upon him.t The conduct of Rabelais in his early 


years may not hav been above rep ach. Judging 


composed 


°.. ' 
}? wing irom his 


i 
1 


hould not presume that he was always a saint. 


Yethe coulkl not have been a notori sly bad man, as his 


OUML SCATCE ly 
have obtained so meen J favors from the highest chureh digni- 
Lirles, On the o hie r hand, thie re seems t » be ho reason to 
complain of the treatment which he received from the chureh, 


ioii stil ‘ 


even if we admit that he was harshlv dealt with by the Fran- 


The two f hooks of his “ Gargantua and Pantagruel’ 
were printe Lanonymousiy at Lvons. Permission was finally 
obtained from Francis L. to print the third part of the work, 


of which Rabelais now acknowledged himself the author, 


under the pseudonvm of “ Aleofribas NasierZ’ an anagram 


of Francois Rabelais, Ther Is & qi stion as to whether the 
first “ Gargantua’ was the one now prefixed to “ Panta- 
gruel,’ An old romance has been discovers 1, bearing the 


title, “ La Chronique CGarganturine.” The 


question aros¢ 


as to whether this was the work published by Rabelais in 


1532. M. Jacob decided that it was; and it is also believed 
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to be the one of which Rabelais speaks in his prologue to 
“ Pantagruel,” boasting that more copies of it were sold in 
one year than of the bible in nine, which would not be sur- 
prising, where the bible is not generally read by the laity. 

If this was Rabelais’ work, his original purpose seems to 
have been merely to ridicule the romances of chivalry. 
Gargantua is the son of Grondgousier and Galemelle, a giant 
and giantess created by the enchanter Merlin. He also 
creates a gigantic mare for them to ride upon. This is re- 
tained in the later work. The parents set out with the child 
for the court of Arthur, but die on their way, in Brittany. 
Gargantua is found in Paris, where he sits on one of the 
towers of Notre Dame, with his legs in the Seine, trying to 
hang the church bells to the collar of his horse, but is bribed 
by the Parisians to desist. This incident also is retained in 
the completed work. Gargantua is conducted by Merlin in 
a cloud to Britain, and assists Arthur, who has just been 
defeated by the Gogs and Magogs. He routs the enemy, 
and helps Arthur to defeat the Irish and Dutch. <A 
giant twelve cubits high comes to the aid of the Gogs and 
Magogs, but Gargantua doubles him up, bags him like game, 
and carries him dead to the court of Arthur. He remains 
here exactly two hundred years, three months, and four days! 
He is finally carried off to fairy land by Melusina and Mor- 
ganne la Faye. 

The first three books of Gargantua and Pantagruel were 
received with delight by all, except by the Franciscans and 
those who were so unfortunate as to depend on them for 
their education. Three editions were printed at Lyons 
in one year, The Sorbonne endeavored to oppose its 
censures to the approbation of the king, but was com- 
pelled to desist. He was accused of all sorts of heresy 
and impropriety by those who judged themselves aggrieved 
by his satire, but was favored by the Benedictines and 
Augustinians as well as by bishops, archbishops, car- 
dinals and princes. The death of Francis I., in 1547, gave 
the enemies of our author an opportunity to renew their perse- 
cutions, which they were too ready to improve. In this 
year he is found to have been a fugitive soliciting aid of 
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the Cardinal Bellay, which the latter was unable to render, 
having lost his position by the death of Francis and the ac- 
cession of Henry Il. At this time appeared, from the pen 
of Puits-Herbault, a diatribe against Rabelais, which painted 
him in the blackest colors, and denounced his work as heret- 
ical. Rabelais was obliged to flee, and took refuge at Rome 
with his steadfast friend and fellow-unfortunate, Cardinal 
Bellay. ‘There he published his “ La Sciomachie et Festins 
faicts & Rome au Pelays de Monseigneur, Reverendissime 
Cardinal du Bellay, pour ’Heureuse Naissance de Monseig- 
neur d’Orleans.” It was not long before he was permitted 
to return to France, and by his address he soon succeeded 
in getting himself restored to favor, and in obtaining from 
Henry Il. a new privilege for the printing of his works “ in 
Greek, Latin, and Tuscan.” This was signed by the king 
and Cardinal Chastillon, to the latter of whom he dedi- 
cated the fourth book of ‘‘ Pantagruel,” 
ing date Jan. 25th, 1552. 


the dedication bear- 


This fourth book subjected the author to renewed perse- 
cutions, and, if possible, to severer censure. It is a note- 
worthy fact, that nineteen days previous to the date of the 
authority to publish this volume, Rabelais resigned the two 
benefices which he held, that of St. Christopher, of Jambet, 
in the diocese of Mans, and that of St. Martin, of Meudon, 
in the diocese of Paris.* By this act, it would seem that he 
thought it proper to withdraw from all connection with the 
church before publishing what was in many quarters judged 
to be questionable for an ecclesiastic. 

Rabelais died in 1553, at Paris, probably, for the date 
and place of his death are both in dispute. The fifth book 
was published in 1553, and it is generally agreed that it was 
not issued until after his death. The following epigram 
makes this fact evident : 

* Rabelais est il mort? Voici encore un livre! 
Non, sa meilleure part a repris ses esprits, 
Pour nous faire present de l'un de ses ecrits, 


Qui le rend entre nous immortel et fait vivre.’’t 


* Notice biographique to (Euvres de Rabelais. 


t This is signed Nature Quite, probably an anagram of Jean Turquet. 
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It is related that Rabelais ended his life with a jest; 
that he left a sealed paper containing his last will and testa- 
ment, which was comprised in these three articles: “ I owe 
much; I have nothing; I give the rest to the poor.” * 
Another reports him, on his death-bed, to have said, 
“Draw the curtain, the farce is over,’ and so died.‘ 
Many eulogistie epitaphs were written upon Rabelais, of 
which we give one in French and one in Latin. The first is 
by Baif: 


“QO Pluton, Rabelais recoi 
A tin que toi qui est le roi 
) eux I t jamais 
I ues icsormals 
Ss Sit ¢ i sa 
iv ynicus, quid hospes a 
Hac s Rabel:esius fa 2 
\ + tit 
wuga 1 iter, art Xq Ip s 
Quicquid is fuerint recumbit urna.” } 


His great work, “La Vie de Gargantua et Pantagruel,” 
employed Rabelais only in his leisure hours ; he declares 
that he spent no time with it, but what he usually allowed 
himself for eating. Many attempts have been made to deci- 
pher the “ Pantagruelien symbols,” as the author calls 
them.$ Thuanus, who lived soon after Rabelais, thought he 
had discovered the design of the satire, and the persons to 
whom it applied. He supposes Grondgousier to signify 
Louis XIL., of France ; Gargantua, Francis I. ; Pantagruel, 
Henry II.; Panurge, the cardinal of Amboise, ete. Another 
interpreter makes Panurge, John de Montluc, bishop of 
Valence and Die ; Pantagruel, Anthony de Bourbon, father of 
Henry LV.; Garganelle, Catherine de Foix, queen of Navarre ; 
Badebee, Margaret of Valois, wife of Henry of Navarre ; and 
Picrochole, Charles Y., of Spain. Esmangart believes 
he has surely discovered the key to the satire. He has no 
doubt that Grondgousier is Louis XII.; Gargantua, Francis 
I.; Pantagruel, Henry IT.; and Garganelle, Badebec ; Pan- 
urge, Frére Jean des Entaummures, respectively, Anne 


* P. de St. Romuald, Rel. Feuillant. t Friegius, Comment. in Orat. Cic., t. i. 
t Pasquier, Liv. des Tomb. S L. I. Pr logue, 
Motteaux, Prefuce to Translution of Rabelais’ Worl 
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of Bretagne, Claude of France, and the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, Cardinal Jean du Bellay.* 

To the first book of “Gargantua” is prefixed an address, 
* Aux Lecteurs,” in which we are assured that the work con- 
tains nothing harmful, if we but bring the proper spirit to 
its perusal. 





Il n yntient mal, ne infeetior 


We may take for the motto of the entire work what 
follows: 
* M x est de ris que de larmes escripre 


Pour ce que rire est le propre de hhomme 


In the prologue the author addresses Inimself to the 
“most illustrious drinkers,’ ete., and proceeds to give a 
merry description of Socrates. The French of Rabelais is 
so obscure that we feel it necessary to give our extracts gen- 
erally in an English dress : 


“Just such another thing was Socrates; tor, viewing his outside, and 
judging him by his external appearance, you would not have given 
the peel of an onion for him, so deformed was he in body and ridiculous 
in carriage; a pointed nose, the look of a bull, and the countenance of 
an idiot ; he was simple in manners, boorish in dress, poor in purse, un- 
fortunate with women, untit for all public offices, always laughing, drink- 
ing and re-drinking with every one, with continual jeering always con- 
cealing his divine knowledge.” 

The account of the education of Gargantua is intended 
as a serious dissertation upon that subject by the author. 
His educational system is worthy of the praise which it 





* Avertissement, a Songes Drolatiques de Pantagrue!l, Quvres de Rabel., t. ix. 


t Good friends, my readers, who peruse this book, 
Be not offended whilst on it you look ; 
Denude yourselves of all depraved affection, 
For it contains no badness nor infection.” 


Urquhart s trans. 


t ‘* Tel disoit estre Socrates ; par se que, le voyans au dehors, et I’ estimans 
var I’ exteriore apparence, n’ en eussiez donné ung conpeau d’ oignon, tant 
faid il estoit de corps, et ridicule en son maintien, le nez poinctu, le reguard 
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has lately received from Michelet.* His own experiences 
and character fitted him to speak on this subject. An ardent 
desire for learning in his youth was but imperfectly encour- 
aged by those into whose hands he had the misfortune to 
fall. He would deal with students as he had wished to be 
dealt by in his early years. He had a bitter hatred of 
tyranny in all its forms, and regarded it as especially detest- 
able when applied in the direction of the immature mind. 
He did a great work for education. He was indeed one of 
the first to inaugurate the new evangel of kindness and rea- 
sonableness in mental training. His work set the world to 
thinking upon this topic, and more seriously than it is prob- 
able it had ever thought before. The germ of almost all the 
reforms in our systems for the training of youth are to be 
found in Rabelais. 

He generally keeps up the rollicking and extravagant style 
of the narrative. With a great deal of wit and raillery are 
combined some valuable lessons, though the serious reader 
is disposed to think that there is a very small quantity of 
bread to an intolerable deal of sack : 

“ Ponocrates showed him that he ought not to eat so soon after rising 
from his bed unless he preferred some exercise beforehand. Gargantua 
answered, ‘ What! have I not sufficiently well exercised myself? I have 
wallowed and rolled myself six or seven times in my bed before I rose. 
Is not that enough?” 

“ As for his drinking, he had neitherend nor rule. For he was wont to 
say that the limits and bounds of drinking were, when the cork of the 
shoes of him that Crinketh swelleth up half a foot high.” + 

This first book has an interpretation somewhat as follows : 
The war of the Fouaces, made under a ridiculous and tyran- 
nical pretext by Picrochole against Grandgousier, and 
which the latter, on account of age and infirmities, left to 
his son to finish, is the first feat of arms of Gargantua. 
This is said to refer to the usurpation of the Millanais made 


d’ ung taureau, le visage d’ ung fol, simple en meurs, rusticq en vestimens, 
pavore de fortune, infortuné en femmes, inepte a tons offices de la republique, 
tousjours, riant, tousjours beuvant d’ aultant a ung chascun, tousjours se 
guabelant, tousjours dissimulant son divin seavois.” L. i., Prologue. 

* Nos. Fils. 

+ A boyre n’ avoit point fin ni canon. Car il disoyt que les metes et bornes 
de boyre estoyent quand, la personne beuvant, le liege de ses pantouphles 
enfloyt en hault d'ung demy pied.”  L. i, c. xxi. 

VOL. XX. NO. XL. 16 
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ly Maximilian Sforee of the inheritance of Louis XII. The 
king, vielding to age and infirmities, left it to Francis I. to 
revenge this outrage, and the latter, imm diately upon as- 
suming the throne, signalized his arms by retaking that 
country. Like Pierochole, Maximilian Sforce fell into the 
hands of his conqueror, and reecived most ignominious 
treatment. 

Book ib introduces Panurge, who beeomes the real hero 
of the work. He is said to be the cardinal of Lorraine, a 
ereat favorite of Henry IL. He is described in this and the 
sneceeding books as wanton, superstitious, and vindictive, 
which, it is said, was Rabelais’ view of the ¢haracter 
of the enardinal, who, it seems, had onee offended him. 
The taste of He hry 1. Pantagrue!—tfor astrology, is 
well ridiculed. The third book also contains an account 
of the great provision amassed for the voyage to 
Lanternland. This refers to the perse eutions of the 
heretics and nonconformists in the 1 ion of Henry, and 
the use made of hemp for the purpose. Book iv. gives an 
account of the embarkation of Pantagruel and his compan- 
nions for Lanternland, a description of the voyage, and the 
various places visited on the way. ‘This symbolizes the 
accession of He nry II. to the throne, and the several inci- 
dents of his reign. This is a most ingenious representation 
of the morals and manners of the day, and many distin- 
vuished personages are covertly satirized. The giant Brin- 
cuenarilles of this book is the emperor Charles V. The 
islands of Papefigues and Papimanes represent bigotry and 
hypocrisy. The isle Sonnante, in the fifth book, is the 
church. ‘The author also exhibits the rapacity and barbarity 
of the tribunals of justice, and holds them up to public 
execration. He also shows up charlatanism, astrology, and 
alchemy.t ‘The poor Franciscans get an especial raking in 
this book. The voyagers, after traversing the satin country, 
reach the port of Lanternland, where they find the oracle 
of the holy bottle. 

The irregular form of the narrative and its extravagant 


* Emangart Avertissement, uvres de Rabel., t. x1 +t Esmangart 
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character furnish the author opportunities to introduce mul- 
titudinous events and characters, for the purpose of ridicul- 
ing the follies of the day. The most of them are believed 
to conform to history, yet le uses the privilege of the ro- 


mancer in altering incidents to suit lis purpages. Had it 


heen artistically pos ible, it was not always safe to be too 
xact. Rabelais satirized living personages, a d had but 
too much reason to fear their resentment, as the event proved. 
When he wished to tell an unpalatable truth he had only 
to transp rt hi lf into an imag nary world without danger 
of shocking received notio 

The satire of Rabelais is never maliciou He takes no 
pleasure in contemplating the worst side of human nature 


which is forced upon his observation. He finds plenty of 
errors in church and state, and is roused to a lofty scorn 
by the consideration of so much meanness and so many 
shams—noble, hypo rite, and protligate are converti- 
ble terms with him. Yet he is not misanthropic. He con- 
siders that human nature is weak, and the best way to eure 
mankind of their folli is to show them that the vy are ridi 
culous. There is wisdom as well as charity in this. To con- 
demn sever ly and uncharitably ins} ires hatred and resent 
ment. The aerid reformer who denounees others, often 
nerits the punishment which is his portion. He has no right 
to assume that he is privile ged to launch the divine thunder 
bolts. If he does so, let lim beware of the rebound. The 
history of Rabelais’ time illustrates this. The Huguenots 
and othe rst rious reformers were destroyed by sword and 
tire, while the good-humored satirist was the pet of princes 
and eeclesiastics. Rabelais was one of the greatest reform- 
ers of his day. He told his severest truths palatably, and 
thus insured their reception. Some of the greatest minds of 
succeeding times have heartily commended him. Sir Win. 
Temple Says : “The great wits of the moderns have been, 
in my opinion, and in their several kinds, of the French, 
Rabelais, and Montaigne. Rabelais seems to have been the 
father of the ridicule, a man of excellent and universal 


learning, as well as wit.” 4 


ot A ls AF ution. t WV wa, p. 11 
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The Abbe Costar sums up his qualities thus excellently : 

“Rabelais est autant ila mode quwil fut jamais. Les railleries sent 
agreeables d'un agrément qui ne finera point tant quwil y aura sur la 
terre d'habiles rieurs. Des modes et les habillements changeront tof 
jours, mais non pas celles des bons contes et des bons mots qui se sous 
tiennent d’eux anesmes, et qui sont en effet de bonnes choses,”** 

Besides the works we have mentioned, Rabelais left 
several Latin and French epistles: the “ Prognostication 
Pantagrueline, La Chresme Philosophicale des Questions 
Encyclopediques de Pantagruel, Deux Epitres 4 Deux Vie- 
illes de Different Meurs,” in verse, ete. The “Chresme 
Philosophicale ” is a series of comical questions in ridicule of 
philosophical pedantry.1 

The two versified epistles to “ Deux Vieilles” furnish a 
fine contrast. Thus the first : 

‘ Vieille edentee, infame et malheureuse 
Vieille sans grace, aux vertus rigoreuse 
Vieille en qui gist trahison et querelle 
Vieille truande, inicque macquerelle ; 
Vieille qui vends les pucelles d*honneur 


” 


Femmes aussy en crime et deshonneur 
And the second a beautiful picture : 
Vieille d'honneur dont la grace et la forme 


A la beaulté des jeunes se conforme 


* . * . 


lle qui as Jesus Christ imprimé 


in ton cerveau (tout vice supprimé) ; 


ieille traictable en vertu accomplié , 


ieille toujours de charité rempli¢,” etc.} 


nw 


If at one period of his life in conflict with the dignitaries 
of the church, Rabelais seems at length to have become 
fully reconciled to her, and to have died in her bosom. Like 
Erasmus, though with a somewhat different spirit, Rabelais 


° Apologie a M. Me wage. 

t Utrum une idée platonieque voltigeant dextrement sous l’orifice du chaos 
sourroyt chasses les escadrous des atomes democraticques.”— Vide, Plutarch, 
| ii., c. 1 et 111, of the opinions of the Philosophers. 

Utrum, tant seullement par le long poil donné, l’ourse metamorphose, 
ayant le derriere tondu a la bougresque pour faire une barbute a Triton, 
pourroyt estre gardienne du pole arctique.” That is, in brief, whether the 
female bear, transformed and curtailed, can be the guardian of the North 
Pole. 


$ (Eurres, t. viii. 
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contended vigorously with the prevalent follies and vices of 
ecclesiastics, and when he met with opposition, was only im- 
pelled to wage still fiercer warfare ; but when driven to con- 
sider an entire separation from the church, he shrunk from 
it with terror. “It is certain,” says Colletet, “that toward 
the end of his days, looking within himself, recognizing his 
sins, and having recourse to the infinite mercy of the Deity, 
he restored his spirit to the condition of a faithful christian. 
Thus all the absurd stories that have been told concerning 
him, and all the licentious words which have been attributed 
to him, are only vain chimeras and reprehensible falsehoods 
invented at pleasure to render him odious in the eyes of the 
world.”* Another author says,“ I have spoken of Francois 
Rabelais in my Biblioth que, following the general voice, and 
what we are able to judge from his works; but his end re- 
quires that he be judged by a different standard than the 
common talk. He was touched by repentance, for the com- 
mon belief, sought absolution of the pope for his apostasy 
and irregularity, as though he were guilty.”"+ This speaks 
well for the heart of Rabelais, though many would doubtless 
like him more had he gone to the length of most bitter 
opposition and an entire separation from the church. We 
confess that our protestantism is not of that sort. We pre- 
fer to contemplate Rabelais as laughing at folly and vice, but 
never disposed to make a serious matter of it, only making 
those appear ridiculous who would do so. A life of dogmat- 
ic contention did not suit the temper of his mind. The mar- 
tyr’s crown would not have sat well upon that laughing brow. 
We like him as he was, and would not have had him differ- 
ent unless we could purify him somewhat. He took the 
world exactly as he found it, and depicted it accordingly, 
with the hope of making it better. 
The obscenity of Rabelais’ work is its chief fault. Yet we 
must remember the time in which, and the manners of the 
people, for whom, he wrote. It was delicate for the age. 
ead by the light of our more fastidious epoch, it is shock- 
ingly gross. The cotemporaries of Rabelais thought it de- 


* Histoire des Poetés France +t Antoine du Verdier, P 
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lichtful, and not particularly exceptionable. Tastes change 
rapidly, and even during an individual lifetime it is found 
that what is agreeable at one period is intolerable at another. 
Sir Walter Scott relates an incident in point. He was ap- 
plied to by an estimable old lady for the loan of a book 
which had charmed her in youth. Scott sent it to her, but 
warned her that the tastes of the time had so changed, and 
she had, doubtless, changed with them, that she would, prob- 
ably, find the work shocking. It was even so, and she sent 
it back, saying that she could not read it, although in vouth 
she had found it delightful, and did not then dream of its 
being improper. 

It is a pity that Rabelais was ever translated into Ene- 
lish, as has been but too faithfully done by Urquhart and 
Matteux. The Enelish language is equal to any degree of 
grossness of « x pression, and the work of Rabelais, as ren- 
dered, taxed it to the utmost. No one ought to read the 
book who is not equal to the task of understanding it in its 
obscure French garb. Those who can do so will be likely to 
read it from a scholarly point of view, and not to satisfy a 
prurient curiosity. It is diffienlt to read the work in the 
original. No one will do so who has not a loftier end in 
view than mere amusement or the gratification of a volup- 
tuous craving. Yet, we believe there is really nothing im- 
moral in Rabelais, with all his grossness. He uses the plain- 
est language, but, like Shakspeare, never panders to pru- 
rieney or vice. Foul things he paints with vile colors, and 
sensuality is never represented in an attractive garb. True 
religion is always spoken of withreverence. The buffoonery 
of the work has led some to believe and to assert that Rabelais 
was a mere scoffer at all that is sacred. Some persons can 
see nothing but impiety in jocularity, especially if it im any 
way impinges upon their religious prejudices. La Harpe, 
who is not disposed to be very favorable to Rabelais, yet 
says of him: “ Au fond, il a, parmis beaucoup de fatras et 
d’ordures, des traits et meme des morceaux pleins d'une 
verve satirique, originale et piquante; et, apres tout, on ne 


saurait croire qu'un auteur que La Fontaine lisais sans cesse, 
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et dont il a souvent profité, nait été quun fou vul- 
gaire.’’* 

The disposition of Rabelais was not contentious. He was 
a scholar, a man of letters, a wit, and a humorist. For 
religious controversial warfare he had, evidently, little taste, 
and would not have appeared in it to advantage. His mind 
required scholarly ease and quiet for its best development 
and exercise. The catholic church furnished him with the 
means of education, a secure asylum, and such advantages 
during his whole career as the student and man of letters 
would desire. Whether or not the church merited his grat- 
itude for early favors, when she became to him a mother, he 
did well to cling to her. True, she was vulnerable, and he 
could and did deal her many severe thrusts, so that, from this 
point of view, the association between them would seem to 
have been altogether to his advantage. For a moment, 
when considering the ease in this aspect, we feel like charge 
ing the satirist with drawing nourishment from the maternal 
breast to aequire strength with which to pierce it with thi 
shafts of his wit. We like Rabelais for presenting his un- 
pleasing truths in the least offensive manner that was practices 
ble to make his strictures effective. We, by no means, blame 
him that he found much in the church of his fathers that he 
believed worthy of his admiration, and that he adhered to 
the communion that included so many of his esteemed friends 
and patrons.! 


On the subject of drinking, Rabelais is excellent, convivial. 


ee Oe ae ; 
l i aid Sint ces iges I \ ] ‘ 
S ove ir pl s suff to frankly acknowledge t i } 
wn i ve ex 1 our } sta sm and protest against 1 i 
i ra ( Vv « W 1 that w id s nh ¢ I es wi 
t ( vation ¢ g I as wer shed | ithol 
< I | iv ! l S ik gy re} LCS, is 1 wi 
s t ’ t no ! $ lavora to such cultur Here, 1 A rica, a 
man adopts a ry car at his peril— i wi 4 positive as n 
that he must suffer much with only those compensations iurnished by his ow: 
spirit, which is rewarded by the satisfaction it feels in being true to itself 


Neither church nor state favors him—if, indeed, we can be really said to have 
te i . : , . 
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and philosophical authority. He must have been the ideal 
of a boon companion. We can imagine him, with a select 
coterie of friends like minded, in some obscure apartment 
of his convent, escaped from the eye of the superior, and the 
observation of those who would have been scandalized by 
such conduct, engaged in a merry drinking-bout, and giving 
loose rein to his astonishing powers of wit and raillery. 
Such a picture and dissertation as the following has in it 
the very spirit of the bottle : 


* Then did they fall upon the chat of victuals, and some belly furni- 
ture to be snatched at in the same place, which purpose was no sooner 
nrentioned but forthwith began flagons to go, gammons to trot, goblets 
to fly, great bowls to ting, glasses to ring. . . . You have catcheda 
cold, gammer? Yea, forsooth, sir. By the belly of Saint Buff, let us 
talk of our drink. I never drink but at my hours, like the pope’s mule. 
And I never drink but in my breviary, like a fair father guardian. Which 
was first, thirst or drinking? Thirst, for who in the time of inno- 
cence would Lave drunk without being athirst? Nay, sir, it was drink- 
ing; for privatio presupponit habitum, 1am learned, you see. Foecundi 
calices quem non Jecere disertum ? We poor innocents drink but too much 
without thirst. Not I, truly, who am a sinner, for I never drink with- 
out thirst either present or future. To prevent it, as you know, I drink 
for the thirst to come; I drink eternally. There is to me an eternity of 
drinking, and a drinking of eternity. Let us sing; let us drink; and 
tune up our roundelays. . . . Drink everlastingly, and you will 
never die, If I do not drink I am a dry thing; you see me a dead 
man. My soul flies off into some marsh. In a dry place the soul cannot 
dwell.”* 


He is a jolly companion. <A richer vein of unrestrained, 


letters as a fool. Perhaps they are right—at least they are true tothe light within 
them, which is only the glitter of gold. Something like the catholic convents of 
the middle ages, giving opportunities for culture, and protecting the retiring 
student and thinker from the turbulent and degrading selfishness of the universal 
scramble for money, would be a blessing which would react to the benefit of all 
classes. 


* Puis entrarent en propos de reciner on propre lien. Lor flaccous d’aller, 
jambous de trotter, goubeletz de voler, breusses de tintes. . . . Vous estes 
morfondue m'amye? Voyre, Ventre sainct Quenct, parlons de boyre. Je ne boy 
que a mes heures, comme la mule du pape. Je ne boy qu’en mon breviaire, 
comme ung beau pere guardian. Qui feut premier, soifou beuvage? Soif: car 
qui est beuve sans soif durant le temps d’innocence? Beuvage ; car privatio presup- 
ponit habitum. Je suys clere: Foecundi calices quem non fecere disertum ? 
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frolicsome humor, and deviltry the world has never seen. 
Then, it is a satisfaction to perceive that there is a stratum 
of serious meaning beneath it all. One loves to believe in 
his matchless boon-companion as a philanthropic reformer. 
That gives a point to his questionable jokes, which con- 
science is fain to approve. He is rough and uncouth, but 
all he says has moral depth. Is he really pious at heart ? 
We hope so, and will charitably suppose that he is. We 
wish that he were not so nasty. Well, it is only his way, 
and he is surely honest. Let us yield ourselves for the time 
to his magnetism, for we are confident he does not mean to 
harm us. He only wishes to convince us what snobbish 
fools we are in admiring what is contemptible. We should try 
to be charitable with Rabelais, for his qrossi¢retes. We are 
assured that he was a true man, and that he would be re- 
fined if he could. We, therefore, not only pardon; we 
heartily commisserate him. Looking more closely, we cor- 
dially admire him. The man who, in such circumstances, 
could incline the seale of propensity in favor of integrity and 
justice deserves our approval. Rabelais did more, and 
merits our reverence. He had a lofty scorn of vice and hy- 
pocrisy, and dealt them blows from which they will never 
recover while the world endures. If he was ever unjust, he 
erred on the side of excessive honesty. 

tabelais has had numberless imitators, some of whom 
have acquired fame, as Swift, Sterne, Butler, and Jean Paul. 
None of the pupils, however, have nearly approached the 
great master. Would that our age and country might pro- 


t=) 


duce a Rabelais! Our polities, our manners, our social 
customs—shali we say also our religion ?—furnish abundant 
material for such a master of ridicule. He would be to us a 
teacher, a pleasing reformer, a leader-up of an age of refine- 
ment and truth. He who helps the world to perceive its 
falsities, to get rid of its shams, deserves the blessing of all 


AaACTAS 
ages. 
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Arr. II 1. Suetal Slalics. By Roserr Seexcer. London, 1851. 
2. Fut Civil Policy of America. By Jous Wittram Draver, 
M.D., LL. D. New York, 1865. 


Werner it can be properly said that nations have a 
course of existence like that of an individual man, comprising 
the successive pe riods of human life and ending in death, 
cannot be answered without greater precision of ideas 
than we commonly find in the discussion of the proposition. 
[f it be meant that there is a development from an embryonic 
state—a growth according to an inherent germinal power, 
that, by its very nature, has a pre-determined result, and 
from maturity, by alike definite law, a decline to final extine- 
tion, itis obvious that such terms have no literal application 
to ethnical life—nor, in fact, is there sufficient analogy to 
furnish the basis of wuny substantial argument in respect to 
the growth and decline of nations. 

Itis, nevertheless, true, that there is individuality of nations, 
and, as to the greater number that have existed, that there 
has been a period of growth and decline. But when we 
speak of extinetion it becomes hecessary to fix definitely 
what is meant by nation, in order to have a consistent idea 
of what constitutes its extinction. A people may continue to 
exist when its government has been subverted and foreign 
domination imposed. In private life old usages may still 
prevail. Vices incident to a subject condition must, however, 
be developed. The interior, or political constituency, by 
which it has been known to the world, may be destroyed, but 
a people may be under foreign rule a considerable time with- 
out losing altogether their intrinsic national spirit, and while 
that remains there is a possibility of restoration—or, at least, 
of melioration of the dominant power ultimating in the fusion 
of the foreign and native races. 

The Athenian nationality, it is common to say, was extin- 
guished by the successive Macedonian and Roman conquests. 


The people, however, still remained—intermingled, it is true, 
with aliens. The deseendants of those who lived in the 
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heroie period of the republic were still there, but degenerated 
to the level of an ignoble commonalty, composed largely of a 
foreign and a servile element. Even under the third con- 
quest by the Turks a people occupied Athens, which were 
descended from this mixed ancestry, and, therefore, in part, 
from the citizens of an ancient period, yet this people were 
not ethnically the same; the individualism, or corporate per- 
sonality, called a nation, was no longer extant; nor did there 
remain any intrinsic power of restoration to its former con- 
dition. Though in physical contour and private manners 
there is some resemblance to the ancient Athenians, it is im- 
possible that with the environment of the modern kingdom 
of Greece there can be a reproduction of the nationality that 
onee existed. 

On the other hand, we have the Anglo-Saxons, a precedent 
of a partial restoration after along subjection. Inthe reign 
of Edward ILL. of England, more than two hundred years 
after the Norman conquest, the language and usages of the 
conquered people, which had been rigorously proseribed by 
the dominant power, had acquired ascendancy, and thenee- 
forth may be considered national, and the subject race, with 
considerable intermixture and luprovement, became the 
English nation. 

It is rare, indeed, if not unprecedented, that a people, 
after losing their distinctive government by usurpation or by 
conquest, have been resuscitated to their former state. The 
record of history is decisive against such resuscitation in 
the same form of rovernment and national character. Gen- 
erally there has been an antecedent transition or initiative 
change of condition which has prepared the way for the final 
breaking up, and this finality is but the culmination or 
result of causes that had been long operating, though, per- 
haps, not observed. The usurpation by Julius Cwsar was 


rnates the people of Athens as an intermixture from all nations 


* Tacit 
‘Non J } 
(Ann., 2, 55 


was wholly 


us des 
libus extinct 8, sed colluviem om um nationum 
yposes that after the taking of the city by Sylla it 


v. 4, 355), but there certainly was not an entire 


extinction of the inhs . Women and children must have remained in con- 
siderable proportion, and some part of the adult population, though small. It is 
a remarkable rough all these and subsequent changes the lancuage 





bas been maint ear to what it was in the classic age 
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the sequence of a changed character of the people. At no 
subsequent time was there a possibility of reinstating the 
ancient form of government. ‘The despotism then com- 
menced became thereafter more and more oppressive, but 
the final relief came only by the entire dissolution of the 
imperial regime—the abandonment of old forms of civil life, 
and even of the language in which the laws had been ex- 
pressed, and the abrogation of new usages and languages 
derived from foreign tribes, at first conquerors, and then 
gradually intermingled with the indigenous population. From 
such disintegration of the old and germination of new social 
and political relations came the nationalities now existing in 
Europe. 

Asiatic nations have generally exhibited little inherent 
principle of reorganization. They have been many times 
conquered, but, with one remarkable exception in modern 
history, it has been a mere change of dynasties. The 
Arabian conquest introduced a new religion and new ideas. 
The Arabic language was largely disseminated, because the 
vernacular in some of the subject countries, as Syria, Egypt, 
and the Barbary states, and in all was, and is now, the 
language of religion. As it is forbidden to translate the 
Koran, wherever Mohammedanism has been introduced, the 
Arabic must be the language of religious services, and this 
applies to China and Hindostan as well as to those regions 
which were once ruled by the Caliphs.* Military enterprise 
was maintained a considerable time after the establishment 
of the Arabian empire ; useful science was cultivated; but 
the government was substantially like what had before 


* The large extension of the Arabic language is getting to be recognized as a 
fact of momentous consequence as bearing upon the future destiny of Asiatic 
nations. When christianity was first promulgated the general use of the Greek 
language was a providential facility to the preaching of the gospel through the 
whole empire ; 80 now christian missionaries find it an incalculable aid that, by the 
use of the Arabic, they can impart the knowledge of the scriptures to a consid- 
erable population in every country from China to Morocco. Hence it has become 
a great object not only to publish the scriptures in that language, but to prepare 
native teachers and preachers conversant therewith. The seminary at Mount 
Lebanon, where translations are being made—not only of the bible, but of other 
religious writings, and where natives of Syria are educated, is, therefore, deemed 
the most important of the missionary stations, and the agency secoud only to the 
office of the church at Antioch in the days of the apostles. 
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existed, being that which was adapted to the habit of the 
conquered people, viz., a despotism. The Turkish dynasty, 
which succeeded the Saracen, has not differed much in its 
principle of administration from that of the Greek empire, 
until recently, since there has been intervention by European 
powers. The present aspect of things, though changed, is 
not, however, that of development from a Turkish origin, 
but of restraint and dictation, by other potentates claiming 
respectively the protectorate of classes of citizens with whom 
they have affinity by religious faith, or asserting the rights 
of commercial inter-communication, as the Russians, in be- 
half of those holding the Greek form of religion, France for 
Roman catholics, Great Britain for protestants, and all of 
them, as well as other powers, for the admission of inter- 
course upon principles recognized by civilized nations.* 
Persia has exhibited a partial renovation ; it has retained 
its language, and many usages which prevailed at a re- 
mote period, notwithstanding successive subjugations by 
Arabs, Turks, and Mongols. North Africa has been di- 
vided up into independent sovereignties, in which Arabian 
habits and language predominate, but with some intermix- 
ture of barbarian customs of great antiquity, viz., such as 
are imputed to the Berbers of the age of the Ottoman con- 
quests. These customs, however, instead of being trans- 
mitted by the subject race, have, pr Ibably, been reproduced 
by a remnant of the ancient inhabitants, who had retired 
before the Romans into an inaccessible mountain region, but 
returned when the Arabs, with whom they had more affinity, 
had overrun the country. Under the modern governments 


* It cannot be predicted, with any certainty, what the result will be of the inno- 
vations which are now in progress in the Turkish government. It is question- 
able whether the toleration to a certain extent of other religions than the Moham- 
medan and the coerced recognition of the rights of foreign residents, who have 
come in the pursuit of trade or upon philanthropic errands, will have any effect in 
renovating the government itself or the ruling class of the people. We may, 
more probably, expect disintegration of the existing fabric and new combinations 
of the population under other political relations. 

The mohammedan faith is doomed to subversion as the ruling form of religion 
throughout the empire; the Turkish language will, it may be presumed, become 
a dialect of a single class, while other languages will become ascendant in pro- 
portion to the intelligence and progressive capacity of the classes by whom 
respectively spoken, among which, according to present indications, the Armenian 
will become predominant. 
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there is substantially an Arab nationality; there has been 
no resuscitation of the conquered race—that has perished o1 
been ine rporate d with the Arab stock. 

But without multiplying illustrations, it may be deduced 


, : : P : 
from all prust experience, that a nation which has gone 


‘ = : 4 ] - 

through th } iods of growth and aecilne, and has e ised 
to have the vigor r puuisite for an administration of govern- 
ment, having co-aptation to their original and peculiar traits, 


has become more or less effete. The nationality may cease, 
though this process should not be total—that is to say, 
although some vit lity mit still remain; but if not ack quate 
to maintain an independent eovernment appropriate to the 
le people, it must be resolved into inertia 


of the subjects and cl spotism of the rulers. When this 


takes ple . there can be no renovation of thi primitive 
nationality nor the d velopmi it or am oie one without a re- 
combination with exotic materials, which it may take centu- 


ries to a COM] lish. 

An important element has been recently introduced inte 
the consideration of ethnical life, which is of much conse- 
quence in respect to probable duration, viz., that national or- 
vanism is proportioned in strength and durability to its eapa- 
city of adapting itself to, or counteracting changes in its 
environment. This principle is suggested by analogy to the 
law of individual human life as shown by Herbert Spencer. 
“The life, he says, will be short or long, low or high, according 
to the extent to which changes in the environment are met by 
corresponding chang s in the organism. 4 This, as subse- 


quently illustrated, may be more intelligibly expressed as 


popula s i 200 0 |} rm i i t Same nD er M . 
wh € it ud a tt in a4 Hall ms 4 hative 
race, supposed to be mainly descended from the ancient Berbers, inhabiting that 
region in the time of Masinissa and Jugurtha, now called Kabyles | iy are de 
scribed as being rather of the European than of the Arab type, industrious 
frugal, monogamist, the wife being the equal, not the slave, of t ie husband. O 
this population it is estimated that about 500,000 may be of Arab descent. 
North British Review, July, 1868, Art. * France in Europe and Africa 

In other parts of North Afriea the aboriginal proportion is, doubtless, still 
larger than in Alg i 

ie. ¢ } By Te S r. Va D 
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the power of adapting itself to all the influences of co-exis- 
tences and si juences, In the lowest de velopm nts of life 
only the most prevalent of these co-existences and sequences 
have any simultaneous changes corresponding to them in 
the organism. The environment that has influence upon the 
organism beeomes more ext nded as it becomes more appre- 
clable by the functions of the organism; and in proportion 
to the extent thereof, and to the correspondence of the organ- 
ism therewith, will be the complexity and length of life. 
Death oecurs in natural course, because the integrating and 
disintegrating processes have fallen out of prop rtion. 

The proposition is no entirely aecurate In inakinge the 
length of life in proportion to the number of such correspon- 
dences. That activity ana inte sity will be promot d there- 
by is obvious, and this is, in fact, the true measure of life : 
how much has been thought or done, and not what leneth of 
time has been occupied in the process. But it is difficult to 
see how the calling up of this activity by swiftly SUCCEE ding 
appliance s. although the interior funetions shonld le fully 
adequate to meet them, can } rolong life. It miultiy lies the 
subje ts of human thoueht and interest, and. therefore , adds 
to the aggregate of happiness, but not to the extent of life 
iS measured yy thi lapse of time. 

Pursuing the analogy of the individual to national life, it 
may be said that the development of power and eapacity to 
resist sudden and violent infraction, will be according to the 
intrinsic adaptation of a nation to meet all the intluences 
by which it is surrounded. Thus a formidable military 
power in immediate neighborhood demands a martial habit 
for prot etion ; Supe rior industry of one people is caleulated 
to abstract the wealth of another; that is one gains by pro- 
duction, the other is impoverished by non-production. The 
chief source of revolution has been by exterior force ; but, 
with advancing civilization, it is evident that we are to look 
heneeforth more at the interior influences affecting national 
well-being. It is not likely that we shall have a renewal of 
destructive wars merely for the extension of empire—or, 
rather, for the establishing of a world-wide empire, which 


has been the pie s fatuus that hasled conquerors into a course 
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of insatiable aggression. It may be hoped that we are ap- 
proaching a state of things when there shall be no violent 
disruption of nations by lawless brute force, and that, in 
general, there shall be a regular fulfillment of what a nation 
is capacitated to accomplish, corresponding somewhat with 
that of individual life. But as in the individual, so in the 
nation, there are seeds of disease which, under certain con- 
ditions, may be developed, and the dangers now to be guarded 
against are chiefly those which arise from a latent virus in the 
organism, or defect in some of the functions of life. 

A theory has been maintained that national existence is 
the development of an idea— that there is some predomin- 
ating thought or aspiration which gives energy and direction 
to the forces inherent in a people. There is a supposed an- 
alogy to individual life. A man accomplishes only what he 
pursues with systematic perseverance, in accordance with 
his natural endowment. Ordinarily he will seck what he is 
fitted for by peculiar faculty or concurrent advantages—if he 
does not, failure will be the consequence. So it is argued a 
nation may have fitness for war, or for trade, or arts in a 
multiform variety of modifications, or by climate and situs 
have superior facilities for success in certain pursuits. The 
general tendency of individuals to use such natural advan- 
tages, becomes a national character. Success is not abso- 
lutely certain. There may be competition with more power- 
ful rivals—war may overwhelm a nation devoted to peaceful 
employment. But this is only another analogy of the na- 
tion to an individual, for the latter is in like manner liable 
to the pressure of competing enterprize, to unforseen cas- 
ualty, to sudden and inevitable disaster, to a violent and 
premature death. 

Cousin’s exposition of a nation representing an idea, is 
substantially that the nation, like an individual, has a cer- 
tain part to perform in the world. The inquiry is “why a 
nation has come into the world? what it has there to do? 
what end it pursues ? what idea it represents? If the nation 
does not represent an idea its existence is simply unintelli- 
gible; the events by which it develops itself having no com- 
mon end can have no common measure. ... In order to 
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comprehend the different events which take place we must 
refer them to some common idea. ... Lhe events of which 
the life of a nation is composed, aspire to and end in the 
complete repr S¢ ntati n of this 1cle Dr. Dray eF croups 
togeth r facts showing the force of ideas at certain « | ochs, or 
as affecting an entire race under local influences, as climate 
and geogray hical | osition 7+ but his illustrations are exc p- 
tional, and by no means apply to the great ageregate of na- 
tions. The Arabian race, as encrgized into the Saracen, was 
in the first instance acted upon by the creed of Mohammed ; 
but the subsequent advance ent in civilization erew out of 
rapid contact with other nations, and the aequisition of 


knowledge which had tillthen been hidden from them. The 


Jews © yn {} ute “a Soltar ‘ npue OL 2 ha ion, Ol] riaitier a 
race, mant cl er impressed by pec thought 
and expectation und 1 clin of « But in 
reneri if may | Lof n ) Ol a ! {| Thi 
far greater number live wit m, the 1 creatures of 
physical eClrcuhis ! ( ) ( ( L ¢ { fused 
into othe | ( ] ] | le ) |? 1 trace 
of their existence. 

There is, however, some force in the hypothesis that con- 
flictine ick US GV rise toecollisions of nation , and therefore 
to enterprize. In this view war is not, what has been sup- 
posed, altogethi roan evil. wail iy hypothe is of perpetual 
peace,’ says Cousin, “is a hypothesis of absolute immobil- 


ity. .. Anation Is progressive only in the condition of war. 
Waris nothing but the blo «ly exchange of idea 
In great battles men are not the objects of contention but 
spirits of an epoch.” 
We have stated the theory, not in the precise terms used 
by the authors above referred to, but it is reducible to the 


causes—the opposing 


proposition as we have paraphrased it, or is too shadowy to 
furnish the basis of arguinent. It will be obvious thatthe an- 
alogy fails in one important particular. The individual dies, 


but the nation, considered as an aggregation of individuals, 


* ii y of I phy,v. i., p. 175 
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has no decease, except in the rare cases of utter extermina- 
tion by war. ‘There is a perpetuity by continual succession 
or renewal of the component individualities of a people. 
As Burke said of the great incorporation of the entire human 
family : “The whole is never at one time old, or middle- 
aged or young, but in a condition of unchanging constancy 


moves on through the varied tenor of pe rpetual deeay, 


renovation, and progression.” ‘The most important analogy 
involved in the comparison is, that all substantial growth of 
a nation must be as that of an mdividual, from intrinsic ele- 


ments ; like the germination of a plant from the seed, the ae- 
cretion of a tree by the assimilating process going on within 
it from root to teal o the eve ution in the mature man of 


the qualities latent in the embryo. Institutions transplanted 


from one country to another are lke the ~) xducts of forced 
vegetation which require the continuance of artificial heat. 


A colony may carry with them the laws and usages of the 


mother « muuntry, and have, to a certain extent, an increment 
of stren th, provict l there is liberty of change at their own 
election as circumstances may make expedient; but it is 


otherwise when an ar! trary domination is retained by the 
ritish colonies in North America, pur- 
ecame afterwards independent, had a 
vigor of growth which was the natural sk quence of the po- 


litical liberty and personal rights which they were permitted 


to enjoy, limited though they were in comparison with what 
are now possessed. ‘The Spanish colonies in Mexico and 
South America never advanced in national character, for the 
reason that they remained subject to a government in which 
they were unrepresented, and when successively those col- 
onies threw off this foreign rule during the Napoleonie war 
in Spain, it has been found that they have not the elements 
of self-government so as to insure permanent tranquility and 
future growth. Still more marked has been the failure of 
success when a conquering nation, even the superior in civil- 
ization, has imposed its laws and customs upon the van- 
quished people. The Celts that were subdued by the Ro- 
mans, settled into a degeneracy unmarked by recuperative 
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force, or further original development. The Anglo-Saxons 
resisted the attempt of the Normans to subvert their pre- 
viously existing laws, and sueceeded in maintaining them in a 
modified form ; and there has been wrought out a peculiar 
system of civil rights and k il forms ad pt dto the mixed 


1 } } 1 


character of the yo ople, which has been, and still is, in pro- 


cress ol i! rovelment 

Government llaws may be changed by superior foree ; 
rely ) lan ciet unct 1 ‘ Li ed to with 
cr l LCI nd ma nit t ist | Lc ive 
eonau { Lhiis 1 West Lisi : ee { ] ese and 
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1 S I LL 4 
ct s 1 I ( 
? i Ss ‘ i peo- 
mle . Liat i Laat \ not t languag it mon people, 
It had bee tt n pu ss, it was the language of the laws: but 
t i i | vrs inh ¢ ts, etc., May liave been In 
the v 1 t It was also the languave of I re and there were Roa- 
man emigrants parts empire who 1, of pt use of 
their native y ! selves; but that t ) ects and cus- 
toms of the Celts were maintained, to some extent, is inferrible from the fact that 





the remnant of the Britons who were left in Wales were Celtic, not Roman in 


character—so also those who emigrated to Brittany, in France, 





tempt by the Emperor Paul to change by a decree the dress of the Rus- 
sians, and to re vive certain old customs of homage to the imperial family, was 
the immediate cause of his dethronement aud death Jt is not probable that in- 
terference with civil rights of far greater consequence would have had the like 


result 
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tion for all that is ancient, and a tenacity of doing what was 
done by their ancest 


ol 


ors; so that even superstitious rites are 
served which thes do not believe in, as the invocation to 
the dragon of rain in time of drought. This is the ex- 
p! unation of then i tionary condition through so many 
centuries non-intercourse with other nations has had little to 


al ywit Lit, the adjoin Hnalions were lk 38 CIiVILLZ« d than the hl- 


selves. What intluen europe ins may have ins to be 
seen. Roman extl ¢ lissionaries, in the latter pa t of the 
sixt nth century, mad Inany ¢c mverts. Th Jesuits, who 
went into China 1 ir ti close of tl event nth ec itury, 


amo 1 ere expelled in 1724 n alleged 
att nt t s retonty of the countr Reasoning 
from analo it e inferred that had tl succeeded in 


incl le it Eu ‘ but that, like the Tartar conquero) 
t] ld have co ed to tl habits of thy people and 


ercised in mere externals, while the essential principle of the 


1 -. - y +1 - . ] ] ] 4 > ] ] ] > 
christian faith would have merged—it is likely in conees- 
] 1 1% . | 1 1 
sion tothe sensuous habits of the people. And now, when 
° ‘ { ) ' 

th 5 t 

} - \ ‘ t y 
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l i \ 5 4? ' = 5 nee | ‘ i s 
W Y/ t I ( conve € ) 1 
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tho t s iv rbances ] 1 to | id 
broke ra relig ~ tions in t I I ss sor, 
Ki g, t I s i 8 vered lay t . ess ‘ re 
l is rsin Kurope interrupted the support of the missions A new perse- 
cut broke out under Kia-King, and many of the religious communities disap- 
peared W na recent period the communities have been reorga 1, the dis- 
persed christians « lected ls established for the edu ! boys and girla, 
and a seminary to prepare young Chinese for the ecclesiastical profession. At 
the time Hue visited China, foreign missionaries were proscribed: they had to go 
secretly, but native catechists were allowed in each » could in 
struct the people and make converts, but the instrt t irse im- 





periect 
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free access to the Chinese by missionaries is admitted, it is 
still to be tested how far the christian religion in its purity 
can transmute the character of the people, and effect a civil 
renovation. Moral principle is represented to be of low de- 
gree, venality prevails in public oflice, falsehood in private 
n domestic life. Yet chris- 


e did work a moral reform in a people 


dealings, and licentiousness 
tianity in its early ag 
that seemed to be beyond the reach of any renovating power. 
A still ereater trial of its powel is now to be displayed in its 
application to a people still more given up to materialism 
than the Roman. [tis questionable whether facility of in- 
tercourse is the best condition for imparting to them the 
true spirit of christianity. It may be plausibly argued that 
a people which is utterly without rel us ideas, in the 
proper sense, may need, in the first instance, a method of 
instruction adapted to their low ideas; that they must be 


eradually elevated, and that the semi-cliristian converts will 


be more susceptible of sound religious Huopression than those 
who have had ho spiritual experience, snd whose habit of life 
is directed by propensities little superior to animal instincts. 


It is a more interesting question to us what is the prob- 
able future of the existing nationalities of Eurone, and of 
our own country. According to pri ciple before adverted 


to, the long vity of a nation lth be cenleulated ; well as 


that of an individual, if we have ¢ pul knowledge of all the 
circumstances that will have a material influence. A new 
I S t t ( than 
the | i i i s, des 
titule s I ff e to nd chris 
tia & 3 V i i 5 t i iarge n 
te 3 i 1 i ( ext il 
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element has, however, been introduced into modern states. 
Checks are interposed against the violent subversion of one 
by another, and so likewise against the tendencies to ex- 
haustion of a nation’s vital forees by internecine war, or 
other destructive influences. The Turkish government has 
had a protraction of its existence by the intervention of Eng- 
land and France, without which it would have been over- 
whelmed by Russian military force, or broken into fragments 
by successful domestic insurrections. The smaller states of 
Kurope (Holland, Belgium, Greece and others), are maintained 
in their indeype ndence by the watehful supervision of the 
great powers, who will not suffer the aggrandizement of any 
one to the danger of the others, The late revolutionary 
movement of Prussia, which has broken up a number of the 
principalities of Germany, and added largely to the territory 
of that state, and still more to its political power, is as yet 
too recent to admit of any absolute forecaste of the final 
result. If the population thus brought under the control of 
Prussia shall submit without further contest to the change, 
and if there shall be no serious indication of an aggressive 
use of the power thus suddenly acquired, there will be 
merely an alteration in the relative importance of the larger 
states; but no one of them will still be strong enough to 
contend single-handed against all the rest. It is, however. 
by no means clear that the change, which is as vet inchoate, 
will be allowed to become permanent. 

The most remarkable incident of this political roconstruc- 
tion is, that Austria, which has heretofore wielded the forces 
ofa large empire, W hie re] A) it has maintaine d the leadership of 
the German states, and a distinguished prestige among the 
great powers of Kuro} e has been sudde nly isolated from its 
position as a German state, and thrown mainly upon its 
Sclavonic poy ulation as a constitu ney. Still more 
marvellous has been the change of its political policy, 
from arbitrary absolutism to the admission of popular 
rights to a large extent. Nor has the end yet come. 


We may reasonably expect a further re-constitution in uni- 
formity with the justifiable claims of the people in the dif- 
ferent provinces ; and this will have a magnetie attraction, 
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powerfully operating upon the adjoining principalities of 
Turkey, while the German population, now remaining in the 
empire, will be as strongly drawn in the other direction to po- 
litical union in more congenial relationship with a people of 
the same origin and having the same language. 

In other countries of Europe, where intolerance has pre- 
vailed, and civil freedom been repressed, changes are impend- 
ing. There is an upheaving of the lower strata, a commotion 
of popular impulses, liable to break out in explosive violence 
and end in revolutions ; but whether in the thoughtless minds 
of the people there shall be developed alaw-abiding, or an 
Ishmaelitish spirit, industrial and orderly habits, or unsettled 
and predatory, cannot now with certainty be predicted.* 

A singular fact has been developed in respect to the Rus- 
sian government, which will go far to reverse the opinion 
heretofore entertained in respect to its future development. 
It has created some surprise that there should have appeared 
so strong a sympathy between Russia and our own country. 
Political views in regard to the balance of power in Europe, 
and the desire of gaining strength by an outside alliance, 
will hardly account for it. Reeent concessions by that gov- 
ernment to the lower order of the people, which were sup- 
posed to have originated in the mere liberality of the emperor, 
may, more properly, be taken as indications of the natural 
tendency of the government itself. In other words, it is an 
sulmitted principle that the government rests upon the peo- 
ple, and is sustained by the popular will. It is, therefore, 
true policy to foster the attachment of the people to the 
eovernment, and, consequently, as far as possible, to contribute 
to their satisfaction and contentedness. This is, in truth, 
the patriarchal form, and so far from being oppressive to the 
commonalty, it recognizes rights somewhat like those exist- 
ing in the family. Local administration of the laws is left 
very much with the people, and a considerable degree of 
freedom is allowed, while imperial authority, however abso- 

* It may be anticipated that slavery will be abolished in the Spanish colonies, or 


it may be that the action of the home government in that direction muy be fore 
stalled by the assertion of independence by the colonies, which would vecessarily 


be attended by the recognition of unconditional freedom 
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lute, is not recognized as arbitrary or oppressive, but rather 
as that of a father. Whether the rights newly acquired by 
the serfs will be providently used remains to be seen. Some 
doubt is raised, by what has been reported, whether indul- 
rence in vice m L\ not pre ponderate over hon st and plodding 
industry. 

There is, however, an element peculiar to modern eiviliza- 
tion, which is more eft ctive and far-reaching for the conser- 
vation of existing nationalties than any intrinsic force, viz., so- 
cial influences, which are gradually bringing all the states of 
Europe into a homogeneity. Free intercourse is instituting 
similarity of manners. Anything repugnant to the more 
cultivated nations is silently renounced, or becomes obsolete 
in the less refined. The general principles of international 
justice cure ttineg to bye fully reco riz dl, and it seems safe to 
anticipate that the intercourse of nations will become as 
much subject to fixed laws as that of individuals. This 


antici tion assumes that the existing relations of the re- 


spective governinents shall not be ¢ ssentially impaired, If 
there l I, by uy means, be au creat preponce rance of 
sole one powel is, Ior ¢ xaunple, Russia, which has some- 


what of a barbarian element that has affinity with brute 
foree—or which is more supposable, should it be our own re- 
public, wl ich, by its superior encrey, is absorbing or over- 
aweing the weaker statesof this continent, national ambition 
would, in cither ease, be developed into an aspiration for 
universal dominion. The theory that the people of this 
country are already actuated by such an aspiration, is pre- 
mature. The aggressive course of our government, in many 
instances of the past, has grown mainly out of the struggle 
of the slave states to maintain ascendancy by an addition of 
slave territory. 

The danger of this country is in a different quarter ; it lies 
tnter pe elralia, and not primarily, in external relations. A 
principle has become all-controlling in individual life, which 
is gradually moulding and controlling the policy of our gov- 
ernment—it is intense eagerness in the pursuit of wealth. In 
the earlier period of our history this trait was displayed on 


a smaller seale, and was, for the time, instrumental to 
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national advancement, by inducing men even to undergo the 
hardships of a frontier life, the risks of foreign adventures 
and domestic privations, beyond the limit of mere frugality. 
The settlement of our western territory was thus rapidly 
accomplished. Sucha marvellous creation of civilized life in 
the midst of vast forests and prairies would hardly have been 
wrought by any other people; and no other motive than 
that we have referred to would have energized them to the 
degree requisite for such an herculean work. Another phase 
of rapid population has grown out of the discovery of gold 
in California and the adjoining territories. The greed that 
drew emigration from every part of our country Is parall led 
only by the auri fames of the Spaniards, which caused a rush 
to the silver mines of Mexico and Peru. But the enterprise 
of the latter wrought depopulation of the natives, 15,000,000 
of whom perished before prot ction was extended to them 
by a settled government. In Hayti the entire race became 
extinct within the period allotted to a single genera- 
tion. It was fortunate for the well-being of this country that 
there was an able-bodied people ready for the work and a 
eontinual stream of the laboring class from Kurope to this 
country. Mortality by exposure and impradence rapidly 
thinned out the first adventurers, and still sweeps away a 
large proportion, but the supply vastly exceeds the destrue- 
tion, and the entire mining region and contiguous territory 
is assuming the aspect of the older settled parts of the coun- 
try. In this contluence of adventurers has also been rece ntly 
intermingled an Asiatic re prese ntation, and the Chinese are 
already competing on our soil with our own people in all the 
pursuits of industry. 

Similar to the ente rprise which has thus populated our 
territory has been the adventurous spirit that has earried 
our trade into the remotest parts of our own land and ex- 
panded into active intercourse with all civilized nations, and 
even with savage tribes of Africa and the islands of the 
Pacifie. But as wealth has been accumulated by this im- 
mense appropriation of new territory and its subjection to 
productive industry, and the profitable interchanges of 


foreign commerce, a change has come over the habits of 
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our people. Large fortunes are acquired in a single life, 
but are speedily dissipated by the immediate descend- 
ants of the adventurer. Ostentation of riches has be- 
come the chief mode of distinction—certainly the most 
prevalent, for it is open to all—and success is attainable 
without education or advantages from family connection or 
ancestral note. But as wealth may be thus acquired by any 
man, however humble his origin, so being his sole means of 
elevation, it must, when acquired, be displayed to the world. 
This may be done by philanthropic liberality or by expen- 
sive living, a costly mansion, extravagance in dress, and the 
like—in the next generation very likely to be in_ wasteful 
profligacy in the drain of harlots or of gaming. With the 
more general diffusion of wealth this love of display has 
become as absorbing as the original pursuit of wealth. 
These fortunes are rapidly dissipated, but the man who has 
possessed means, or wasted them, or has attempted to make a 
show of what he had not, retains in his impoverishment an 
intense longing for the re-acquisition of what he has lost, or 
the realization of what he hasnever had. <A class of men is 
thus created who will not submit to plodding industry, but 
seek to lay hold of the object of their desire by unlawsul 
methods—in other words, they become needy adventurers 
with an unlimited craving for the material whereby to gra- 
tify passion for display and sensual enjoyment, and a desti- 
tution of moral principle to restrain them from dark machin- 
ations. Such is the fruitful source of the infinite variety of 
frauds, false pretences, embezzlements, thefts, forgeries, and 
violence, which alarmingly abound in our midst.* A state 
of things may be supposed, of which this is but the excep- 
tion, when anarehy must be the result and the theory of 


* In England alike condition is seen in the industrial class, which has now 
become politically predominant, An aristocracy anda state religion are, how- 
ever, checks upon the popular tendency, and will retard its progress; but these 
checks are themselves being undermined, and must, ulumately, be overthrown, 
or resolved into new forms of social distinction The same remark applies to all 
other Kuropean states which are not insulated by remoteness of territory, as Russia. 
Yet the European population of Russia is beeoming assimilated in habit to their 
neighbors of Germany; and in the other states great changes are impending, 
whick seem likely to ultimate in popular ascendancy, and opening the way to free 


enterprise and all its cognate perils 
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Hobbe’s find vindication, viz., that government is intended 
simply for the repression of the evil impulses of men, and 
that the despotic is the best because the strongest. 

The greater diffusion of knowledge by common schools will 
not alone be effectual for the counteraction of social evils. 
Moral restraint is mainly dependent upon early discipline, 
upon parental example of sobriety of thought and modera- 
tion of desire, and the direction of the youthful mind to an 
honorable life and refined enjoyments—above all, by religious 
culture, a reverance for divine truth and of the outward 
forms of worship. Without such directing and moulding 
forces education may be but a power of evil. 

Another trait of our people is of great interest as bearing 
upon the future of the country. The migratory habit which 
has grown out of the restless enterprise above adverted to 
has had the effect of breaking up large families and trans- 
muting entire neighborhoods. Young men in the older 
states emigrate in pursuit of more remunerative returns for 
industry, and gradually draw after them others of their 
kindred, besides, in many Instance s, returning for wives. 
Thus an entire family may in one generation be transplanted 
to a distant region, and, at all events, the larger number of 
its members are seattered, their places in the villages of the 
east being supplied by the incoming of the poorer class from 
the adjacent country, or if not thus supplied, causing a 
diminished population. Again, there is a continual stream 
of migration from the country to the larger cities. Merchan- 
dising is crowded to the extreme degree of competition, 
and speculation of every kind is pursued with a reckless 
avidity, resulting, if not suecessful, often in all the baseness 
of charlatancy. What we refer to here as of special 
consequence, is the weakening of family ties. While the 
emigration was in larger numbers to limited district, 
there was, in some degree, a conservation of families, they 
being, as before observed, drawn together after a time, and, 
therefore, only changing their residence; but with the pres- 
ent immensely enlarged area attractive to adventurers, the 
members of a family become widely dispersed. There is no 


longer, as a general rule, the hallowing influence of the pater- 
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nal home to restrain the young, just arriving at manhood, 
when such influence is most of all needed. One after 
another of the sons embarks upon the world, and the risk is 
great of wreck in the commotions of untried perils. The 
adhesiveness of kindred is impaired ; the bond that should 
hold together for mutual aid, those having a common lineage, 
is severed. The early associations of life, which ought to 
have a lasting influence, fade out from the mind for want of 
local mementos. 

Now, it cannot, we think, be que stioned, that the strength 
is made up of the aggregate of all the affinities 
men together in their social relations. The Hebrew 
type of division into tribes and families, whose genealogies 
were carefully preserved, exhibited a marvellous power for 
the sustentation and distinctive perp tuation of the race. So 
the Roman tribes constituted a cohesiveness of the } eople, the 
rich and poor being in these brought together, and the mem- 
bers of each tribe being mutually obligate d to each other. 
The extent of the influeuce exercised thereby in harmonizing 
the confiicting elements of the Roman democracy must have 
been far greater than has been generally supposed. One 
pl ising Incident stands ont prominently, the care of the 
needy by the tribe to which thes belonged. Nor can it be 
doubted that patrict in ascendancy was larce ly sustained by 
the association of the nobility individually with the plebeians 
of their respective tribes. 

In our own country there is scarcely anything of family 


tie beyond near blood relations. It is, indeed, not unusual 


*The R n 1, or tribe, was composed of a certain number of gentes. 
All belor rtot same gens bore its name. which was the woman, the 
tions being the pre-woman. Similar to what with us is the baptismal or christian 
name and cognomen, Which was append las a mark of distin tion for pu lie ser- 
vice, as Africanus, the appellation of Scipio, after the conquest of Africa, or as- 
sumed as di<tinctive by t prog of a family, as ¢ ro, Cvesar, and the like. 
While there was an honorary obligation on the patrician to protect the humbler 
members of the same gens, there was a reciprocal advantage in having a consid- 
erable number of retainers who were proud of their gentile relation, and ready to 


support the chiefs of the gens 

So the obligation of patron and client, which continued in most cases through 
several generations, whereby a noble family was committed to the defence of the 
clien‘eles, who attached themselves to it, and who, in their turn, rendered political 
service to the patron, was a strong bond of union and a source of national 
atrength. 
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to have a genealogical record ; but this is rather for the pur- 
pose of showing ancestral connection than collateral kin- 
dred, and, at all events, has a very slight influence in keep- 
ing up any especial regard for those remot ly related. A 
custom has been somewhat observed in New Eneland of 
having family meetings, usually on the annual thanksgiving 
day, and it is worthy of be ing still more observed. But it 
may be said, in general, that we have no equivalent for the 
Hebrew or Roman tribal or gentile stock. ‘The civil division 
into states was formerly the basis of allegiance to the state, 
which, in the southern part of the contecd racy, Was cons id- 
ered paramount to the allegiance due to the federal COV- 
ernment; but this doctrine has been overruled by the arbit- 
rument of arms In the late civil war. There still remains 
the civil union of the people of a state in the admin- 


i 


istration of its local affairs, and this would be of eon- 


trolling efficacy in keeping up a distinetive regard for the 
state akin to that of the ancient tribe, if the population 
of each state was homogeneous, and }) inanenth fixed 
within its te rritory. But itis obvious that the 2 ivratory 


habit which isso disjunctive of the family tie, is even more so 
of a merely local or civil bond. Suecessive residence in 


different states impairs whatever patriotism there might 
be as related to state territory or political organization. 
Again, while the native element is thus continually disin- 
tegrated, there is a simultaneous accretion from a foreign 
souree, Which, in like manner, is equally mobile and unapt 
to contract the adhesiveness upon which the love of country 
must In great measure be founded. It may be anticipated 
that at some future time, when our whole territory shall have 
become more equably populated, and the inhabitants more 
permanently fixed in their locality, that the division into 
states will have an important influence in binding together 
more closely those who are held respectively in each, under 
a sort of sub-nationality. Yet even then the facility of in- 
tercourse between the several states, common rights of cit- 
izenship reciprocally acquired in each by mere residence, the 
multiform relations of trade, rapidity of travel and other 
means of communication, together with the restless habit of 
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the people, must interpose a bar to any such subordinate af- 
finity as was wrought by the genealogical inclusiveness of 
the ancient tribe, the restriction of intermarriage, and the 
witholding of memb« rship even from those belonging to the 
same nation lity. Add to this, that in this country all the 
rights of citizens are open to aliens after a short residence 


here, with no other restriction than a slight formality de- 


clarative of a change of allegiance. It is the first experi- 
ment in the world’s history of the unrestricted admission of 
aliens to the rights of citizens. This experiment has _ be- 
come ol p rtentous consequence, now that immicration has 


set in from e semi-civilized races of Asia, and it cannot be 


pi licted with any certan ty What will be the final result ; 


wh rit will » on With such rapid aggregation of thi 
foreign element that tl origin l nationality shall b merged 
and lost in the new constituen -y, OF whether the intrinsie 
vigor of the : inal race shall be able to transmute and as- 
similate these diverse masses of population into a homogen- 
eous people, retaining the characteristics of the original 
stor or, lastly ether with provident foresight the dan- 
ger shall be a Lby a radical change of policy nel the 
eX ‘lusion of inf ior races from intermixture wit 1 oul peo- 
ple upon the terms heretofore conceded to the more cognate 


] + “ Be once , 
populacion OF Mmurope., 


We have said that in the American people there is nothing 


i to ta | s 

! wi I ( it er t oot Y 
l i f t sry R l 3 
of p t ‘ t “ onl certain personal iu ! 8 1 munici 
pals ts—in other words, the transference t { e province of tl administration 
of Roman law it did not carry with it incorporation into the tribes or centuries 
In molern European states nothing short of a statute or decree of the govern- 
ment in the individ il ease can convert any one foreign born into a citizen: but 


there is an amelioration in one respect, viz., that birth within the territorial limit 
of a state is generally recognized as the ground of allegiance, and, therefore. the 
children of residents are citizens with only a few exceptions, as in the case of re- 
presentatives of other governments, whose families are not deemed subject to the 
laws of the country in which they are temporarily resident, so, also, of persons 
travelling through the country, or transiently there for mere business transactions. 
But it is not long since the property of resident alieus dying in France were con- 
fiscated to the government even ifthey left children; but this is now modified in 
favor of those countries who reciprocate in a like milder treatment of French 
citizens. 
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equivalent to the old hereditary distinctions of tribes and 
families. There is, indeed, somewhat still remaining of the 
English pride of family ; but the latter belonged to an aris- 
tocracy, and was upheld by the law of primogeniture. In 
this country it is faintly imitated by the voluntary action of 
men of wealth in attempting to preserve large estates by 
devising the greater part to some one representative of the 
family; but the number is few who have the forecast and 
persistence required for carrying out such domestic policy, 
and the law 5S are a lve rse. Equal distribution of real and 
pr rsonal property to all the children and their descendants, 


per stirpes, Which is the incident of intestacy, speedily ob- 


literates the landmarks of great fortunes, and the attempt 


to counteract it by awi// in most cases does not extend beyond 


l 


one or two generations consecutively. 


Arr. ITT.—1. / l Par M. Micuer Pi ur- 
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2. Llistoire de I VL, Rotide Fi Par M. D nembe 
de V Academie i ile des Ins« puions et de DB Lettres. 


3. The Memoirs of Philip de Commines, Lord of Argenton: con- 
taining the histories of Louis XI. and Charles VIL, kines of 
France, and of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. To 
which is added The Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI, by Jean de Troyes. Edited, with life and notes, 
by Anprew KR. Scosie, Esq. In two volumes. London : 
Henry G. Bohn. 1855. 


Few epochs in the history of Europe have been more 
fertile in great results than that of Louis XI. (1461-83). 
In it were laid the foundations of the great modern 
monarchies of France, England, Spain, and Germany, which 
have exercised so powerful an influence, for good and for 
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evil, on the destinies of mankind. From these foundations 
arose the superstructure of the mighty empire of Charles V., 
the gay brilliancy of Francis I., and the tyranny of Henry 
VILL. But, without them, it is doubtful if the consolidation 
of their respective kingdoms, by those monarchs, could have 
been accomplished. The great work of uprooting the feudal 
system had to be achieved before it was possible to estab- 
lish durable thrones. This was brought about in England 


] 
; 


by Line civil wars of thre house S of York and Lancaste Be which 
oceasioned the destruction of most of the ancient noble 
families, and left the country so exhausted that she could 


neither prosecute her foreign wars, nor retain her conquests 


abroad, nor resist the encroachments of the kin: i\ power. 
Hence, when Henry VIE. married Elizabeth of York, all the 
parties who could dispute the crown with him had disap- 


vwnred, and he was left to oceupy his throne in comparative 
| 


} : 
peac _ and to transmit it to lis son He nny VILL. The royal 
| 


ower was then consolidated, and was never more arbitrari- 
ly exercised than by the Tudors and the Stuarts. It cost 
England another sanguinary eivil war to regain the liberties 


she had lost. But the wars of the Roses were directly bene- 
ficial to France, for they disabled England from prosecuting 
he r ambitious seh Mes for the subjugation of he r ie ighbor. 
For nearly a century after the invasion of France by Ed- 
ward LIL, in 1346, that unhappy land was a prey to foreign 
foes and intestine disorders, many of the latter being attri- 
butable to the imbecility of her rulers quite as much as to 
the skill and valor of her foes. 

The French monarchy was never nearer to ruin than in 
the reign of Charles VIL, with the exception of the period 
of the revolution of 1789. The unfortunate condition under 
which France then groaned may be traced back to the battle 
of Poitiers in 1356. The capture of King John, in that con- 
flict, and his long imprisonment in London, filled the king- 
dom with intrigues and factions, and all the disorders conse- 
quent upon anarchy. The powerful nobles set up their 
claims to independent authority, and but for the firmness of 
Charles Y., the son and successor of John, who contrived to 
make head against the rebels, France would have been rent 
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throne. This young prince was anxious to assume the goy- 
ernment during the insanity of his father. In this he was 
thwarted by his mother, Isabel of Bavaria, who entered into 
confederation with all the factions that were opposed to him, 
in order to maintain her own usurped authority, which she 
chose rather to divide with the rebels than to hold of her 
son. In the midst of all this confusion Henry V.of England 
invack dl lrance, crime al the battle of Agincourt, and made 
himself, for a brief pe riod, master of the country. Isabel, 
the queen mother, signed the tre aty of Troyes, gave him hei 
daughter, Catharine, in marriage, and declared him heir to 
the throne of France, and regent of the kingdom, to the pre- 


judice of the dauy hin, whom she never treated as her son. 
Indeed, it may be inferred from the eoncluding portion of 
this treatv, that she did n own him as her offspring. 


The word are: “© mnsick rin y the horrible and enormous 


crimes and delicts perpetrated in the said realm of France, 


by Charles, se! ed davphin, of Viennois, it is agreed that 
we, our said son the king, and also our very dear son Phil- 
i} pe, duke of Burgundy, shall in no wise treat of peace, or of 


acco’d with the said Charles, and shall neither treat noo 
cause overtures to be made, except by the counsel of all and 
each of us three, and of the three estates of the aforesaid 
two kingdoms. Upon the ratification of this infamous 
treaty, Isabel was assigned two thousand franes a month, 
her remuneration for denying her son and yielding up het 
daughter. Destitute of natural affection, and utterly un- 
principled, she dil not hesitate to sacrifice France as she 
had sacrificed her children, acting more like a foreign ene- 
my, as she was, than as the sovereign of the realm. Henry 
assumed the regency of the kingdom. Paris was surren- 
dered to him, and he made his entry into that city on horse- 
back, between the king and the duke of Burgundy. He was 
well received there, the inhabitants welcoming him, says 
Michelet, as they would have welcomed Peace herself.t To 


* Rymer, Fadera, vol. iv., part ii, pp. 171-179. 
t “Le roi d’Angleterre fut bien recue & Paris. Ce peuple sans coeur (la 
mistre l'avait fait tel) accueillit l'ctranger, comme il efit accueillit la paix elle- 


méme —L. ix., ¢. 2. 
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add to the degradation of the French, Henry assembled the 
states general or parliament of France, and made them 
confirm the treaty of Troyes, December 6th, 1420. But the 
depth of shame was reached when the duke of Burgundy 
and Queen Isabel, (or Isabeau, as it is sometimes written, 
appeared before Charles VL, who sat as judge at St. Pol’s, 
to make complaint against the dauphin Charles, on account 
of the death of John, duke of Burgundy. The king of Eng- 
land sat on the same bench with the French king, before 
whom appeared Maitre Nicolas Raulin, and demanded, in 
the name of the duke of Burgundy and his mother, that 
Charles, calling himself danphin, Tannegui Duchatel, and all 
the assassins of the late duke of Burgundy, should be drawn 
in a tumbril, torch in hand, through all the squares, to make 
the amende honorable. The king’s advocate supported the 
same view, as did the university. The king authorized the 
process, and Charles, having been proclaimed, and cited to 
appear in three days before the parliament, at the table of 
marble, was, in default, condemned to banishment, and ejec 
ed from all right to the crown of France. 

The dauphin had too much wisdom to allow himself to fall 
into such treacherous hands. He withdrew to Poitiers, and 
the king, his father, dyin r soon after, (October 22d, 1422.) he 
caused himself to be crowned in that city. Henry of Eng- 
land had died a short time previously, (August 51st.) having 
appointe d John, duke of Lb. dford, recent of rane e. This 
was a critical epoch in the affairs of that country. The mi- 
nority of Henry’s son and successor, Henry VL, who was 
but nine months old when he was proclaimed king of England 
and France, brought as many evils upon the former nation 
as that of Charles VL. had upon the latter. There followed 
the old story of the quarrels for ascendency between the 
powerful nobles, and these disputes culminated in the civil 
wars of the Roses. If France desired to free herself from the 
English yoke, now was her opportunity. Charles VII. was no 
warrior. He was affable, good natured, generous, and sincere, 


* Monstrelet, Chronicles, t. i., p. 289. 
t Rymer, Fuedera, v. x., p. 273. Michelet, Histoire de France, 1. ix., c. ii. 
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of but robberies and assassinations. The pardons which 
were granted at that time cannot be read without horror; and 
the re Was searcely a soldier who did not =tand in need of a 
pardon; and it is from these pardons we learn what the 
crimes were which were then committed.” 

We have made this extract because it should be borne in 
mind that Louis was brought up in the midst of these dis- 
orders, and the y naturally had an influence on his character. 
He was constitutionally precocious, and fond of hard work. 
Afte r his marriage, he, ay ing thi a only fourte en, atte nded 
his father, the kine. in his wars and expeditions, and from that 
time entered upon the laborious life he afterwards followed.t+ 
“The leading trait of his character was lmpatience,” Says 
Michelet: “he longed to live and to act. He had quiekne SS 
and intellect enough to make one tremble; no heart: 
neither friendship, nor sense of kindred; no touch of 
humanity, no conscience to restrain him. The only feature 
he had, in common with his time, was bigotry ; which, how- 
ever, far from holding him back, alway s came to put an ¢ nd 
to his scruples. Day and night he would refine upon dif- 
ferent thoughts. Every day he would suddenly strike out 


‘ 


many singularitic Strange to say, with all his drivelling 


and petty serupulosity of devotion, the instinct of novelty 


was quick within him, the desire to upstir and change « very 
thing. The restlessness of the modern spirit was already 
his, inspiring his fearful ardour to go on, (where? no matter,) 
to be ever going on, trampling all under his feet, walking, if 
need be, over the bones of his father.’s 
While his father was indulging in sensual pleasures, Louis 
was actively reducing the turbulent nobles to obedience. 
le was present at the storming of Monterau, and through 


his intercession the Enelish earrison of that place was 


spare d. In Poitou he suppressed the disorce rs occasioned 
by the tyranny of La Tremouille, Amboise, the De la 
Rochefouecaults, De Siguinville, and others, who were laying 


Sa 
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waste that province and Saintonge and Angoumois. He 
caused the most turbulent of the offenders to be arrested 
and punished, and he brought back the most rebellious to 
a sense of their duty.* This unusual display of vigor 
eminated from a boy of fourteen, as he then was! France was 
astonished, and the king was delighted. Louis soon had 
his hands as full of work as he could desire. He was sent 
into Languedoe to pacify the states there, and to suppress 
the licentiousness of the army, in all which he succeeded, 
and, moreover, induced the people of Toulouse to present 
him with six thousand livres, and the state to grant him a 
subsidy of forty-six thousand livres. So that he had an eve 
to money making, even at that early period of his life, and 
gave vent to one of his ruling passions, avarice, Which sub- 
sequently rendered him a miser. 

We soon, however, see him in the capacity of rebel against 
his father. The suecesses of the constable of Brittany 
against the Enelish induced the prin es, prelates, and 
notables of the realm to assemble at Orleans, to decide 
whether it were better to carry on the war or to sue for 
peace. The decision was in favor of the latter, and the 
states-general were called together at Bourges by the king, 
to take action in the matter. Some idea My be formed of 
the eondition of France at this period, when we find that 
the deputies of provin ‘es attended upon the king for six 
months without auny effect, and were most of them robbed 
and plundered by the persons employed to escort them.4 
The leading princes and nobles then entered into a league 
to oblige the king to remove his principal ministers. Louis, 
flattered by all parties for his exploits, jomed them. ‘This 
event filled the court with divisions, and brought the country 
to the verge of civil war. The anticipation that the doings 
of the Hussites at Prague would be imitated in I’rance, 
caused the movement to be called “the Prague vie.’ ~=©6. But 
the king roused himself from his lethargy and marched 
against the rebels. The count de Dunois was thie first to 


make submission; and his example drew many others, so 


* Duclos, t. i., p. 9 t Lbid, t p. 11 
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that Louis, finding himself deserted, fled into the Bour- 


bonnois. Thither the king pursued him, vanquished the 
rebels in several encounters, and finally terrified them into 


submission. He behaved generous! v, and pard med nearly 


ul of them, including the dauphin. lt is recorded that 
when the young prin e fell on his knees and asked for 
pardon, the king merely said, “ Louis, it is well you are 
eon vou have be ! wav a lone time » to bed. and 
ll talk to you to-morrow. When the morrow cam 
nd the prince had received his pardon, he found that the 
\ " would not admit Le Trem wil le and two others of his 
late asso s to his presence. Louis, thereupon, think- 
ing to frighten him, said * Monseigneur, L must return, for 
| vole | limy word to them.’ But the king, looking at him 
thi « { ( Lov the gates are open, and if 
they ai t wide enough, IT will order sixteen or twenty 


ni 


fathoms of wall to be pulled down for you.”+ The king, it 
is said, added other stinging words, and we have here a 
notable instance of the unreliabil ry of historians. Monstrelet 
states that t tiditional words were, “ By God's good 
will we shall find some of our blood who will help us 
better to support our honor and sovereignty than vou have 
hitherto done.” Duclos records them thus: “Tis very 
str that vou should pass your word before mine; how- 
ever, the house of France is not so far unprovided with 
prince s but that there are some left. who will show a greater 
regard than you to keep up its grandeur and honor.”$ ~The 
terseness of one bears the stamp of truth; the turgidity 
of the other makes us believe that M. Duclos was not satis- 
fied with Monstrelet’s lancuage, but thought he could im- 
prove upon it, and so he framed the vapid sentence above 
recorded. Heseems to have forgotten that the then reigning 
family styled itself the “Tlouse of Valois,” not the “ House 
of France ;” besides, the terms “ grandeur and honor” were 
singularly inappropriate as applied to a royal family which 


had been on the brink of ruin, and was even then in a 
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tottering state. But historians sometimes nod, as Homer 
did. Monstrelet lived near the time of Louis: Duclos lived 
three centuries later 


The most important event in the eareer of Louis was the 


abuses In the government of that province, especially with 
res rd to thre coin, which i heen s| l efully tampered 
with. Soon after this we find him distineuishine himself 
igainst the Inelish in P 7 nd Brittany, and aeainst 


the Swiss. He had the taet to make himself liked by th 
latter, with whom | f innde pen having found 
out What } t be do With SO rei L Vine of soldiers 
will to tal ~ H invited them to France showed 
himself them friend, a Inst th nobles whom he had come 
to suecor, and declared, that if the nobles of Basle would not 


come to terms, he would assist the townsmen t y put them 
down. So dear was his love for this town of Basle, that he 
would have been heartily glad to see it turn French. On 
their side, th Swi who: -ked no better than to @ain noney, 
made him a friendly offer to hire out to him some thousands 
of men.* ‘The profound wisdom of this policy was fully 
proved thirty vears alterwards, when the Swiss became the 
best and bravest allies of Louis, in his contest with Charles 
the Bold, of Bureundy. 

These important reforms were earried out by Charles VIL. 
about this time, mainly through the advice and aid of the 
celebrated merchant and silversmith of Bourges, Jaques 
Coeur, to whose practical knowledge of finance France owes 
a debt of cr) ititude which has not been suflicier tly acknow- 
ledged. 

The first of these reforms was a great military one. The 
disorderly bands of mercenaries, who were the terror of the 
citizens and peasantry, were organized into companies of 


six hundred men each, and quartered in the towns, but with 


such careful division of their streneth, that there were not 
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more than from twenty to thirty lances in each town, even 
the largest. The town paid the small squadron, and acted as 
a watch upon it. Thus a large number of disorderly men were 
converted into well behaved ones, while those who were not 
admitted into the companies found themselves isolated and 
powerless, and sought occupation elsewhere.* “The marches 
and countries of the kingdom were safer and quieter in two 
months’ time than they had been for thirty years before,” 
says Mathieu de Coucy.t The second reform was a financial 
one, earried out by Jaques Coeur, in 1445, by an ordinance 
regulating the mode of keeping the publie accounts, and sub- 
stituting a system of checks upon the treasurers and receiv- 
ers of the revenue.{ The third was, the taking the police of 
the kingdom into the king’s own hands, and extending the 
jurisdiction of the provost of Paris over all vagabonds and 
malefactors throughout the realm.s By this measure the 
brigands were withdrawn from the protection of the nobles, 
and the connivance of the local jurisdictions. These great 
reforms were the regeneration of France, and paved the Way 
for the subseque nt policy of Louis XI. 

They were followed soon after by the creation of a na- 
tional infantry, called “free archers,” from their being ex- 
empt from all taxes, provided they would arm themselves at 
their own expense, and practice with the bow every Sunday 
and holiday. They were se lected by the king’s tax-collect- 
ors, one in ¢ very parish, and were to receive pry in time of 
war only.) All sorts of ridicule were showered upon these 
soldiers, but they speedily became formidable, and _ ulti- 
mately proved the precursors of the great warriors of Na- 
pol on. During the middle ages it had been the fashion to 
consider the cavalry the main strength of an army, but this 
delusion was about to be dispelled by the hardy pikemen of 
Switzerland and Spain. France speedily reap d the benefit 
of the innovation in the approaching final struggle with Eng- 
land, which resulted in the expulsion of the invaders. But 


before this took place there are several occurrences to be 
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noted. Louis, devoting his attention to the suppression of 
disturbances in Dauphine, was much annoyed at the influ- 
ence which the king’s ministers and mistress had in public 
affairs. It is said that he treated Agnes Sorel with con- 
tempt, and went so far as to give her a box on the ear, and 
for this he was obliged to leave the court. He then formed 
a plan to seize the king’s person at the castle of Razilly ; 
but the plot was betrayed, and the prince was ordered to re- 
tire into Dauphiné, which he did, giving himself wp entirely 
to the regulation of his dominions, and to hunting, of which 
he was passionately fond. 

The truce with England was broken in 1449. A series 
of successes attended the French arms. The internal dis- 
sensions between the houses of York and Lancaster ren- 
dered it hop less for the Enelish commanders in France to 
procure reinforecem« nts, and they rapidly lost all the DpOS- 
sessions of the English crown in that country, except Ca- 
lais, which was destined to remain an app ndage to it for 
more than acentury. Thus France was freed from the most 
dreaded and troublesome of her enemies, and the patriotic 
Agnes Sorel lived just long enough to see the commencement 
of the realization of her aspiratie ns. She died in the vear 
1450, very much lamented by the king, the court, and the 
people ; but hated by Louis, whe, it was suspected, had 
poisoned he v. “She never abused the roval favor,” Savs 
Duclos, “and united in her single person the extraordinary 
characters of a tender mistress, a faithful friend,and a good 
citizen.” 

In 1451 Louis, notwithstanding his father’s opposition, 
married Charlotte, daughter of the duke of Savoy, though 
she was not then twelve years of age. With her he received 
a large sum of money as dowry, and returned to Dauphiné, 
where he encouraged trade, and sought to put a stop to the 
practice of gentlemen making war uponeach other. But the 
breach between him and his father grew wider and wider ; 
the real cause of it being his ambitious designs, which the 


king strongly suspected and the prince as strongly denied. 
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The king withdrew the prince’s .pensions, a measure which 


caused th latter to raise mo taxes from his province. 
Hence loud complaints against him reached the kine’s ear, 
who. s Lye L dy evil Couns llo ( il tl 1S 1 his I 
rest \\ pon Louis fled to Brussels, whe he was gen- 
erously rece! Ll by Philip, dul of bu indv. A. D. 1456. 
All a { i © liation his father having failed 
Louis 1 it lL { sucst oft lul until th | th of 
( Vi) in 1461. 1) ! His urn J the duke’s 
do HO | beng ! ith =o hii 1, the 
count of ¢ rol » f 1S ( les the 
Bold. x yer] t| Rash, for whe dan ter tie 
sto » \ rmed M and ib Hil tly 
beca of t ho of Bareundy L tl 
cause of 2 ! ! l 

| ti mw to tal Lview th ' of Enron " 
th pos n of t! ‘ )) y potentates with whom 
Lou was to come 1 is king of Franc hye Ost 
important of these was th chu f Burgundy. he do- 
minions of this prin 1) ! vell be called k for 
he lived in royal s ual lL kingly powet Muprised 
Mlanders, H Lorral Luxembourg, Burgundy 
Kranel] ( it L sminttles p V1 s on the Rhin hey 
were the wealthiest and most populous regions of Murope at 
that period. The duke’s court, whetherat Dijon or Bruges, 
was the most sumptuous and splendid in Christendom. The 


, 2 7: ’ . 1 1° . - “+ 1,] 
hlemings, though very insubordinate, were very profitable to 


’ ; 
him, for they were the manufacturers and merchants of nor- 


thern Europ ithe Italiani publics wei of the south. Paint- 
ing and architecture flourished among them, and open hospital- 


ity to all comers attracted crowds of the great barons of Clirist- 


endom to the palace of ** the 


erent duke.” Besides all this, his 
kinship t »the French roval family of Valois gave him pretexts 
for interfering 


} 


in the affairs of Franee, and enabled him to 
inflict great calamities on that unhappy country. Alternately 
the friend and the foe of France, he might be seen fighting for 
or against the English as his inclination or interest dict ited, 
Yet *hilip the Good found it ve ry ditheult to withstand the 


indetinable influence which France exercised over him and 
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before there was any real fighting between the two powers. 
| 
Thus Louis was relle ved from one great cause for anxi ly. 
And on the side of Spain that nation was so oecupied with 
I ! 
its own affairs and with the grand design of compl ting the 


¢ ‘pulsion of the Moors and of consolidating the kingdoms of 
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Castile and Aragon, that it was not until the next generation 
that she assumed that attitude which menaced the liberties 
of Europe, when the discovery of America, the conquest 
of Mexico and Peru, and the brilliant exploits of her sailors 
in the east, made her the most powerful empire in the world. 
All this was to come; L IS could not foresee it, and Spain 
was to him of secondary importance. 

Burgundy interposed between him and Germany, and it 
was not until the death of Charles the Bold, in 1477, which 
left his daughter Mary duchess of Burgundy, that the emperor 
beeame formidable. Could Louis have foreseen that the 
marriage of that lady with the emperor's son, Maximilian, 
would have been the forerunner of the transfer of all her 
possessions to Spain, he would, probably, have spared no 
means to compass the destruction of one or both of them. 
The duke of Savoy and the Swiss were his only other neigh- 
bors, and from them he had not much to fear. 

When Louis XL. ascended the throne his reputation for 
subtlety and diplomatic ability had already been recognized. 
The English said that of all the men in France, the dauphin 
was he whom they most feared.* The nobles of France had 
also had a taste of his powers in this respect, and were 
eautions accordingly. It is to his honor that he early 
recognized the value of printing, then recently invented. He 
was an insatiable reader, and when he fled to Flanders he 
ordered his library to be sent to him from Dauphiné. On 
his accession to the throne he invited printers from Stras- 
burg to Paris, and he protected them against such as believed 
them to be sorcerers. In this he was in advance of many 
of his contemporaries. Michelet, however, throws some 
doubt upon the statement.t But the estimate which the his- 
torian has made of Louis XI. rather corroborates it. He 
says: “This restless man was born with all modern instincts, 
good and bad, but chiefly with the zeal of destruction and 


* Taillandier, Resumé historique de Uintroduction de Ulmprimerie a Paris. Me- 
moires des Antiquités de France, t. xiii. 

t *Nul n‘aurait mieux senti l'importance du nouvel art, s'il etait vrai, comme 
on l'a dit, qu’ & son avernement il eit envoyér & Strasbourg pour faire venir des 
imprimeurs.”—l. xil., ¢. 4 
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impatience of the past. His was a quick, dry, prosaic intel- 
lect, which nothing and no one could blind, save, perhaps, 
one man, the child of fortune, of the sword, and of stratagem, 
Francesco Sforza.”* He was, then, eminently qualified to 
take a leading part in the affairs of an age when old things 
were being destroyed and that generation was becoming 
“impatient of the past.” The ancient Byzantine empire had 
just succumbed to the Turks, who stormed and took Constan- 
tinople in 1455, thereby driving the learned men of Greece 
into other lands, where they contributed to the revival of 
learning and the eultivation of the classic languages. Old 
ideas, which had lone been buried in the darkness of the 
middle ages, came to light again, and were hailed with delight. 
Ladies of rank studied them zealously, and gentlemen began 
to take pride in their own progress in ancient literature. 
Louis XI. early perce ived this and encouraged it. He de- 
spised the childish chivalry of the house of Burgundy, and 
showed as much the moment he beeame kine. At the grand 
tournament given by the duke of Burgundy at Paris, when 
all the great barons had run courses, tilted, and shown off, a 
stranger entered the lists, a rude champion hired by the king 
for the purpose, who defied and unhorsed them all. Louis 
enjoyed the sight, econeealed in a corner. 

His first step on his arrival at Paris, after being crowned 
at Rheims, was to displace the ministers and servants of his 
father, and to substitute for them those who had been parti- 
zans of his own in former years, He Lposed sole fresh 
taxes, which some of the cities resisted; but he made such 
an example of the leaders of the revolt that they speedily 
submitted. He was determined to secure his authority in his 
kingdom and to reduce the power of the nobility. But before 
he undertook to attempt the latter after considerable ne- 
gotiation, he gained over the pope, Pius IL., to his side, by 
abolishing the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII. By this 
famous document it had been declared “ that every general 
council represents the church universal, and has a spiritual 





* “Sforza et le dauphin son admiratenr, s‘entendaient & merveille. Sforza ne 
dedaigna p:8 de faire un traité avec ce fugitif (6 Octobre, 1460,” — Bi b otheque 
Royale, ms., Legrand, |. iii. p. 59. 
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Genoa to Sforza of Milan. <As he did thes and many other 
things without consulting the ministers, the latter could not 
fathom his ds signs. Nevertheless he was streneth« ning 
himself on the south in order the better to encounter his 
enemies on the north, for he dreaded a combination of Mng- 


land, Burgundy, and Brittany against him. To fortify him- 
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self still further, he raised money enough by his own per- 
sonal exertions to redeem the towns on the Somme from the 
duke of Burgundy. And he induced the indolent, pleasure- 
loving Edward LY. of England, to sign atruce. Thus se- 
cured from aggression on the part of the foreigners, he began 
his long-meditated attack on the independence of Brittany 
and Burgundy. His first step was to fulminate ordinances 
against the avidity of Rome, and declare that he or his judge 
would determine all questions of disputed possession in 
ecclesiastical matters. This was followed by a proclamation 
ordering the clergy to give in within a year a statement of 
the property belonging to the church, and another to vis- 
counts and receivers to collect the fruits, fiefs, lands, and 
seigniories, to be paid over to the king in default of homage 
or non-payment of dues. These great measures were pro- 
mulgated by a simple deeree of the chamber of accounts. 
The provost of Paris was charged with the carrying out of 
the proclamation to the clergy, and commissioners were sent 
into the provinces to collect the fines, dues, and taxes. The 
king then banished the pope's eollectors and seized the tem- 
poralities of three cardinals and several bishops. Moreover 
he took possession of towns belonging to the most powerful 
nobles as security for their good behavior, and he continued 
to keep near him the children of many of them as hostages. 
He entered into a scheme for inducing Edward LY. to marry 
the princess Bona of Savoy, but this was thwarted by the 
romantic marriage of that voluptuary with Elizabeth 
Woodville. 

His most subtle scheme of all, however, was to induce the 
aged duke of Burgundy to give him control over the count of 
Charolais. But this, also, was thwarted by an accident; for 
while Louis was plotting to get possession of the young 
prince, a bandit or rover, connected with the house of Croy, 
the enemies of the count, undertook the enterprise on his 
own account; the adventurer, however, set about it in such 
a blundering manner that he was detected.* The count, glad 


* Fora full account of this affair, see Michelet, 1. xiii., ¢. 2 Duclos, t. i., 


pp. 152-7. The two accounts differ in some important particulars. 
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of an excuse for a quarrel with Louis, made the most of this 
affair, and frightened the duke from keeping his appointment 
with the king on the frontier. Louis demanded an apology, 
but got nothing but defiance. Meanwhile a formidable con- 
spiracy against him was organized between the king’s bro- 
ther, the nobles, and the clergy. Louis saw the crisis com- 
ing, and found himself alone in his kingdom, without a friend, 
and from abroad he could obtain no aid except from Naples 
and Milan. Now was the time for him to show what stuff he 
was made of, and he proved equal to the occasion. We 
think that on a fair review of his position, and of the mode 
in which he extricated hiniself from his difficulties, it will be 
ulmitted that he was a really great man. The first thing 
necessary was to get good information as to what was going 
on as soon as possible. ‘To do this he at once established the 
post. Every four leagues there was a station, at which horses 
were provided for the king’s couriers, but for none other on 
pain of death. He re-established the high financial tribunal, 
the court of aids; and he obliged all clergy and nobles, on 
purchase of estates from plebeians, to pay taxes—a measure 
which, while it increased the hatred of the privileged classes 
against him, made the plebeians his friends. He next con- 
vened, at Rouen, deputies from the cities of the north, justi- 
tied himself before them, and drew from them a promise that 
they would fortify and defend their respective towns. The 
princes were not idle all this time. “ The league for the 
public good,” as it was called, was headed by the count of 
Charolais, who had assumed the government of Burgundy. 
The king's brother (the duke of Berri) the dukes of Bourbon, 
Brittany, and Anjou, were the other leaders. They threat- 
ened the king from east, west, north, and south; but he 
adopted the tactics since so successfully pursued by the first 
Napoleon ; he attacked them in detail with such celerity that 
they had no time to concentrate their forces. Town after 
town fell into his hands, and as he showed clemency to the 
conquered he gained friends everywhere. The conspirators 
were struck with amazement, and fled; the Armagnacs ob- 
tained a truce; the count of Charolais (whom we will hence- 
forth call Charles the Bold) marched to Paris, thinking he 
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would be welcomed there; instead of which the Parisians 
shut their gates and repulsed him. But Paris was equally 
unfriendly to the king, and when he advanced to its relief, 
the citizens would not assist him. In this dilemma he bold- 
ly attacked Charles at Mont Phery, where ensued one of the 
most singular battles on record. The Burgundians, unable 
to comprehend the situation, fought for awhile, and then 
marched off the field, burning their baggage. The bulk of 
the king’s forees also deserted him; so that Louis and 
Charles found themselves face to face, unsupported. The 
former remained on the battle-field; the latter, with great 
hesitation, entered Paris, where he was coldly received, 

His trials had only begun. He contrived to overawe 
Paris, but his enemies were concentrating their forees, and 
his cause was considered by every one hope less. The princi- 
pal cities went over to the princes, and it became necessary 
to treat. Louis yielded to the demands of his foes, giving 
up Normandy, Brittany, and Saintonge, and betrothing his 
eldest daughter, then two years old, to Charles, giving her as 
a dowry, Champagne, Langres, Sens, Laon, and the Ver- 
mandais. The states-general was abolished, and, in their 
stead, thirty-six notables, with Dunois as their president, 
were to consult for the publie good. The king was shut up 
within Paris, with no power to collect taxes or to give or sell 
an office. ‘“ He was,” says Michelet, “in the situation of a 
poor arrested debtor, who can neither retrieve himself nor 
pay, but whose very entrails are being devoured by a raven- 
ous set of bailiffs, tipstaffs, and bailiff’s followers, quartered 
in his house, to live at rack and manger.”* The wonder is 
that he was not got rid of all together ; but he was not; and a 
turn of the wheel of fortune brought him to the top of the 
tire. 

The dukes of Berri, Brittany, and Bourbon could not 
agree among themselves about Normandy; and the former, 
six weeks after the signing of the treaty, sent for Louis to 
assist them. The moment was favorable. Charles the Bold 
was occupied in chastising Dinant and Liege. The duke of 
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Berri, who had been made duke of Normandy, was a minor, 
and quite incompetent to manage for himself. Louis heavily 
bribed the dukes of Brittany and Bourbon to remain neu- 
tral, and then he proceeded to take possession of the Nor- 
man cities, one by one. Rouen itself at last surrendered, 
and Louis had the consummate policy to treat them all as if 
they had not misconducted themselves. Very few persons 
were punished, but many were laden with benefits, among 
others his great enemy Dammartin, all of whom became his 
faithful friends. The king’s brother fled into Italy instead 
of to Charles, who thus lost forever the precious opportunity 
of having him to turn to an account for the disturbance of 
France when he wanted. Louis entered Rouen on the 7th 
February, 1466. The dukes of Brittany and Burgundy, ex- 
asperated at his success, courted the alliance of England. 
To meet this fresh storm the king laid on heavy taxes, and 
secured the services of the duke of Bourbon, by making him 
lieutenant over the central and southern districts of France. 
He also detached Dunois and St. Pol from his enemies ; but 
the latter gave him no breathing time. England and her 
allies, Aragon, Castile, and Brittany, prepared to assist 
Charles the Bold (now become duke by his father’s death). 
Louis was again in a critical position : but he did not lose 
his presence of mind. He armed Paris and exempted 
the city from taxes, notwithstanding his pressing need of 
money, and he made a great parade of piety, continually at- 
tending mass, offering gifts at the altar, and granting pardon 
to criminals. In another respect he resembled Napoleon: he 
believed in his star! On the 12th October, 1467, after at- 
tending vespers at Notre Dame, he returned to his palace, 
it being pitch dark, and saw above his head a star, and the 
star followed him until he had entered the Tournelles.* 
Call it superstition or what one will, there is undoubted 
pluck in adhering to such a faith, and taking all conse- 
quences. 

Louis soon had them to take. The duke of Burgundy had 
taken vengeance on Dinant and Liege, and was at liberty to 


* Michelet, 1. xv.,c. 4 
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march against him. The duke of Brittany had taken Caén 
and Alencon. But it happened, fortunately for Louis, that 
Charles, instead of commencing operations, busied him- 
self with his marriage with the English princess, Mar- 
garet of York, Edward's sister. This gave Louis time to 
fall upon the duke of Brittany and force him to treat, 
and to cede Normandy to John of Anjou, the duke of 
Calabria, who was now wholly the king’s. Whatever may 
have been the vices and failings of this extraordinary man, 
it is impossible not to allow him the credit of being one of 
the most astute statesmen of his age. Not one of his oppo- 
nents, not even Charles the Bold, poss ssed a tithe of his 
craftiness and finesse. In fact, had he not been so gifted he 
could not have maintained his position in those days of per- 
fidy and cruelty. Ile conceived the scheme of gaining over 
Charles himself, his most bitter enemy. He persuaded the 
duke to consent to an interview, but not without difficulty ; 
and, having obtained a safe-conduct, he went, almost unat- 
tended, to Peronne, where the duke then was. He was con 
sicle rably alarmed, however, at finding there several of his 
most inveterate enemies, whom he had tried to catch and 
who had tried to catch him. He, therefore, took up his resi- 
dence in the vloomy eastle of that city. He was really in 
danger. for his enemies had spre ad a re port that at his imsti- 
gation the people of Liege had murdered their bishop and 
risen in rebellion again. Charles was furious, and for three 
days seriously conte mplated putting Louis to death. The 
horrible anxiety of the king at this time, and his rage at hav- 
ing place d himself in his « nemys power, have been well de- 
picted by Sir Walter Scott in “Quentin Durward.” But 
Charles contented himself with extorting the districts of La 
Brie and Champagne from his prisoner, and making him ae- 
company him to Liege to pacifiy the revolters. The king, 
doubtless actuated by fear, assisted at the destruction of 
this unhappy city, and was a witness of the horrors perpe- 
trated by order of Charles. But the latter was appeased, 
and allowed Louis to return to Paris, amazed at his good 


fortune at escaping at all, but humiliated at having been so 
rash as to trust himself with Charles. 
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Louis had behaved with great courtesy and liberality to 
everybody during his visit to Peronne, and in this respect 
he was favorably contrasted with Charles, who was coarse, 
violent, and stingy. He made many friends—among them 
the celebrated Philippe de Commines, the historian, who now 
appears upon the scene. Born and brought up in the house- 
hold of the duke of Burgundy, entirely dependent on him, 
he became his chamberlain and confidant. He was a very 
wary man, and thoroughly posted up in public affairs, and he 
probably foresaw thatthe deep cunning of Louis would one 
day triumph over the rashness of Charles. The latter was 
hastening to his ruin. It would be impracticable to go in 
detail into his intrigues with England, and his scheme to 
acquire control over the duke of Guienne, the king’s brother. 
The first failed through the death of the earl of Warwick on 
the field of Barnet, the last through the death of the duke 
of Guienne himself. Charles and his allies of Brittany, 
Spain, England, and Savoy, determined to dismember 
France, but, as usual, they were not united. Charles entered 
France, burning and ravaging, but was foiled in his progress 
by the heroic defence of Beauvais (June, 1472). He returned 
to Burgundy, leaving the duke of Brittany to his fate. 
Louis had again extricated himself from his difficulties, eon- 
quered Brittany and recovered the whole south. Commines 
left the duke’s service, and entered that of Louis—A. D. 
1472)—a very significant sign. He became the historian of 
that period. From his memoirs it may be conjectured that 
he wrote them about eight years after the death of Louis, 
and twenty-seven after the events he relates. As he wrote 
chiefly from memory he has not always been very exact in 
his relation of facts, though there is no reason to suppose 
that he designedly falsified anything. Contemporary authors 
are not always the most capable of writing the history of 
their times ; they frequently do not know the hidden springs 
which give rise to the facts they relate. These become 
known subsequently, through the medium of memoirs writ- 
ten by the chief actors in them, and published after their 
death. 

It is almost impossible to discuss the merits and demerits 
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of Louis XI. without going into considerable detail of his 
history. The voluminous particulars given by Commines 
and Jean de Troyes* show what an eventful life he led. 
One secret of his success was, that he never lost an op- 
portunity of engaging men of merit in his interest, no 
matter what their origin, noble, humble, or base, as in the 
sase of Oliver le Roux and Le Balafré, Juvenal des Ursins 
and Commines. It does not distinctly appear what were the 
motives which prompted the latter to exchange the service of 
the duke of Burgundy for that of Louis, but the king gave 
him 40,000 livres wherewith to purchase the lordship of 
Argenton, and he bestowed upon him the principality of 
Talmont. This was the price of the first statesman of his 
age, whom, however, Louis did not admit to any share of 
authority. One object the king had in engaging in his ser- 
vice men of this description was to draw them off from his 
enemies. We must be brief in reviewing the remainder of 
the career of Louis. After the retreat of Charles, the king 
negotiated a truce with him and the duke of Brittany, and 
Charles, restless and revengeful, turned his enmity against 
the Germans and the Swiss, from whom he received severe 
checks. Still more enraged, he resolved to attack his old 
enemy, Louis, once more, and stirred up England and Brit- 
tany to join him. Edward IV. was bent upon making a 
great display in this revival of the designs of Henry V., and 
took a year to make preparations. The consequence was 
that when the time for action came there was no concert 
between the allies, Charles was exasperated at the delay, and 
when the English landed in France he treated them with 
rudeness, and failed to provide them with provisions. The 
Bretons, too, staid at home, so that the English found them- 
selves left in the lurch. Now, if there was one quality which 
Louis could boast of more than another, it was knowing how 
to treat bis enemies with generosity and to bribe them at the 
right time. His sagacity did not fail him in this emergency. 
He offered to pay the expenses of the English and a round 
sum to Edward, and he supplied the famished soldiers with 
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provisions. The result was that Edward agreed to a nine 
years’ truce, and returned to England. Henceforward every 
thing prospered with Louis. His ambitious rival, Charles 
the Bold, ruined himself in his wars with the Swiss, who 
routed him at Granson and Morat, and he perished at the 
siege of Nancy, January 5, 1477. 

Once rid of this antagonist Louis made himself master of 
Hainault, Lorraine, Anjou, and Provence, and,with the excep- 
tion of Brittany, France then comprised nearly the same 
extent of territory which it does now. But the king was 
sinking, owing to his incessant labors and anxiety, and his 
triumphs came too late for him to enjoy them. He with- 
drew into solitude at Plessis-les-Tours, kept his son at Am- 
boise, where he never saw him, and sent his wife to Dauphine. 
He took little care of himself, though his vigilance over the 
affairs of the nation and of the world was unceasing. His 
chief occupation was hunting. He would hunt all day 
through wind and rain, dining where he could, and chatting 
with the peasants. Suddenly he was seized with a passion for 
executing what he called justice upon offenders, and ceasing 
to be a hunter, he became a judge, and sat incessantly trying 
criminals. And, not satisfied with this, he appointed comuis- 
sioners to conduct the trials, and as he gave them before- 
hand the property of the accused ; these men were directly 
interested in finding the parties guilty, and thus enriched 
themselves. In this manner Louis crushed the great nobles, 
especially the duke of Bourbon and the Count du Perche, 
both of whom were stripped of their possessions. It may 
well be imagined that these high-handed outrages created 
many enemies. The king was well aware of this, and took 
precautions against any attempts on his life. Commines 
says: “That many were anxious to enter Plessis and finish 
matters. Therefore the king caused his castle of Plessis-les- 
Tours to be encompassed with great bars of iron in the form 
of thick grating, and at the four corners of the house four 


sparrow-nests of iron, strong, massy, and thick, were built. 

He placed ten bowmen in the ditches to shoot at any 
man that durst approach the castle before the opening of the 
gates, after which these men mounted into the sparrow-nests. 
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The gate was never opened, nor the drawbridge let 
down before eight in the morning... . nor was any per- 
son admitted except by the wicket, and with the king’s 
knowledge.”’* 

Two attacks of paralysis, which neither guards nor bars 
could keep away, warned him in the summer of 1481 that his 
end was approaching. He recovered from them to concoct 
more projects with his friend Commines, whom he made his 
bedfellow, and with his vile syeophants, Du Lude, De Saint 
Pierre, his physician Jacques Coctier, Doyet, and Olivier le 
Dain. But fortune was on his side. The sudden death of 
Mary of Burgundy, the wife of Maximilian, March 27, 1483, 
opened up the question of the lordship of Flanders. Mary 
left two children ; the Flemings would not give them up to 
Maximilian, who was poor and without influence. But Louis, 
by dint of bribery and fair promises, persuaded them to 
affianece one of the children, the little Margaret, to his son, 
the dauphin. They, according to Commines, would have 
granted him much more. But of what avail was it? He 
was dying! When he ratified the treaty with them his right 
arm was paralyzed, and he was compelled to lay his left hand 
on the gospel. He clung to life, and sought aid from the 
holy Iranciseo Paulo to prolong his days. But with all his 
dread of death, he gave sage advice to the dauphin, his sue- 
cessor, and to others, and he display d his characteristic hos- 
tility to the priesthood ly re jectin: their services, and dictat- 
ing a severe reproof to the bishop of Tours, who had exhorted 
him to lighten the taxes and repent of his offences against the 
church. He died on the 24th of Aueust, 1483, invoking our 
lady of Embran. Ile desired to be interred in the church of 
Notre Dame at Cléry, not in the abbey of St. Denis, with his 
ancestors, and requested to be represented on his tomb, not 
advanced in years, but in the prime of life, with his dog 
and hunting-horn, and in his hunter's dress.t 

A different estimate of this monarch’s character has been 
formed by modern historians. Michelet represents him as 


resembling “a damned spirit regretfully haunting its old 
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abode ; regretfully, since, far from being one who had come 
back from the other world, he seemed rather possessed by 
the demon of the future. If ever he went out it was, owl- 
like, at night, in his sorry gray cloak.”* “ Hardly was he 
king before he assumed the pilgrim’s dress, the cloak of thick 
gray cloth, and travelling gaiters, and he retained it to the 
day of hisdeath. Encamping rather than dwelling in the 
vast Hétel des Tournelles, ever restless, his brain ever at 
work, ‘refining day and night on men’s thoughts,’ no one 
would have taken him for the heir in the house of his fa- 
thers.”+ The judgment of Michelet upon him is severe and 
unfavorable. This writer has diligently consulted the con- 
temporary historians Chastellain, Lisieux, Commines, and 
others. But Commines, who was the king’s most intimate 
friend, is much less severe,t and in some respects laudatory. 

That Louis was not the wholly diabolical tyrant which noy- 
elists have delighted in representing him to be, has, we 
think, been proved by Duclos.§ According to him, Louis 
was liberal and friendly towards the “ plebeian”’ classes, al- 
though suspicious and treacherous against the nobles. He 
would sometimes go from house to house to dine and sup 
with the citizens, and would invite to his own table any 
tradesman or foreigner from whom he could gain useful 
knowledge. He would inquire into their affairs, interpose in 
their marriages, and be godfather to their children. He was 
fond of jokes, and would take a smart repartee in good part. 
He was a lover and protector of learning, and compared an 
ignorant man who has a library to a man who sees not the 
load he has on his back. But with all this desire for know- 
ledge he had always some astrologers in his pay, and believed 
in their power to foretell events. This, however, was the er- 
ror of the age. He did many acts of charity to the poor, 
but withal he was a cruel prince towards those who sought 


* “Tl avait plutot l’air d'une ame en peine, qui & regret hantait le vieux logis; 
a regret, loin d’étre un revenant, il semblait bien plutot posseédé du démon de 
Yavenir. S'il sortit des Tournelles, c’etait la soir, en hibon, dans sa triste cape 
grise.”"—l. xiii., c. 1 

t “Personne ne l'efit pris pour l'héritier dans la maison de ses péres."’—ZJbid. 


¢ See his summary of the character of Louis XI., book vi., c. 12. 
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to thwart his schemes ; and he was a bad son. There is dif- 
ference of opinion as to his political wisdom. He certainly 
was adroit at extricating himself from difficulties, but not so 
at preventing them. He made a great oversight on his acces- 
sion to the throne in turning out all the old ministers of his 
father. It made them his enemies and brought on the war 
for the public good. He ran needless risk at Peronne, and he 
overlooked the desirable match with Anne of Brittany for 
his son to run after Mary of Burgundy. He was very fond 
of the dauphin, and treated him with too great indulgence. 

The results of his reign have been thus summed up by 
Duclos. He “kept up necessary armies, fortified or re- 
built towns, settled manufactures, made rivers navigable, 
built edifices, and gained his enemies by money, to spare the 
blood of his subjects. He gained more conquests by his 
policy than other kings do by arms. He enlarged the king- 
dom by adding to it the county of Roussillon, the two Bur- 
gundies, Artois, Picardy, Provence, Anjou, and Maine. He 
reduced the house of Armagnac, divided that of Foix, 
humbled the great men, restrained their outrages, and con- 
cluded with making a glorious peace, leaving at his death an 
army of sixty thousand men in good condition; a train of ar- 
tillery complete, and all the strong places fortified and fur- 
nished with provisions.’’* 

To this we may add that, in an age which produced 
rulers like Charles the Bold, Pius II., Edward IV., 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Matthias Corvinus, Sforza, 
Cosmo de’ Medici, George Podiebrad, Scanderbeg, Ivan IIL, 
Casimir LY., Sten Sture, and Mahomet I1., Louis was able to 
hold his ground against the best of them. In contemporary 
history the name of Louis XI. stands out prominently. All 
the neighboring potentates feared him, and he left France to 
his son and successor Charles VIIL, the most powerful na- 
tion in western Europe. The encouragement he gave to 
learning bore fruit in the next generation, with Rabelais and 
the wits, poets and historians of the court of Francis L, 
who was mainly indebted to him for the means of carrying 
on his great contest with Charles VY. 


* Vol. ii p. 360. 
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Arr. IV. l. Stimulants and Narcolics, their mutual relations, with 
Spe i il researches on fhe action of Alcohol, Ethe r, and Chloro- 
form, on the Vital Organism. By Francis FE. Anstie, M. D., 


M. R. C. P. London. 
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3. The Opium Trade. By Naruax Auiex, M.D. Lowell. 

t, The Opium Tlahit. with suggestions ax to its remedy. New York. 
LSG6S. 


Few are aware of the magnitude of the evil of 
opium cating, or of the extent to which it is carried, not 
merely in China, which is, par excellence, the opium-consuming 
country, but in Europe, Asia and on this continent. Opium, 
pure and simple, or in the form of Jaudanum or morphine, is 
consumed in the United States habitually by thousands of 
persons. The number of confirmed opium eaters in this coun- 
try is not less, judging from the testimony of druggists in all 
parts of the land, as well as from other sources, than from 
eighty to one hundred thousand. The classes who are the chief 
consumers are professional and literary men, persons suffer- 
ing from protracted nervous disorders, women obliged by 
their necessities to work beyond their strength, and, 
in brief, all whose business, or vices make special de- 
mands upon the nervous system. Maimed and shattered 
survivors from a hundred battle-fields, diseased and disabled 
soldiers released from hostile prisons, grieved and hopeless 
wives and mothers made wretched by the slaughter of those 
who were dearest to them, have also resorted to opium for 
relief. 

It is probable, therefore, that the number of consumers 
has been underrated. But in treating the subject, the physi- 
cian or statistician labors under the disadvantage of the want 
of proper and sufficient statistics. The habit of taking 
opium is frequently, perhaps mostly, practised in secret, and 
ordinarily it is not until it has produced some fearful effects 


upon the system that the physician is called in. As opium, 
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laudanum and morphine are prescribed for a variety of com- 
plaints, the reports of druggists as to the quantity sold must 
be taken with an allowance. Thus it will be seen that until 
some plan shall be organized whereby the statistics of opium 
eating shall be ascertained, no certain statement can be made 
respecting the number of consumers in this country. Dr. 
Nathan Allen, of Massachusetts, who devoted great attention 
to the subject, twenty years ago, estimated the number of 
persons who habitually consumed opium in China at four 
millions. But since he wrote, the Chinese government has 
been compelled by England to throw open its ports and 
legalize the traffic in the pernicious drug, so that the number 
of consumers in that country has indefinitely increased. 
There has been an increase of them in India and Turkey, 
and, in fact, throughout Asia, but no reliable statistics can 
be procured beyond such as may be made out from the quan- 
tity of land under cultivation of the poppy, and the number 
of chests exported. The opium-producing countries are 
Turkey and India. Most of that used for medicinal pur- 
poses in Europe and America is imported from the former 
country, but the latter produces the greatest quantity. 

It has been estimated that more than one hundred thous- 
and acres of the richest plains of central India are occupied 
in the production of the poppy, giving employment to many 
thousands of men, women and children. The plant is also 
extensively cultivated in Malna, a province of Western India 
about four hundred miles from Bombay, which is its princi- 
pal market. From the official report of the chief articles of 
trade exported from that city (with the exception of cotton) 
the capital invested in the opium traffic is greater than that 
invested in any other article. Some idea of the quantity 
sold may be formed from the statement of the returns fur- 
nished to the Indian government. The value of the opium 
exported from Bombay in 1850-1 was £2,504,060 ; in 1853-4 
it amounted to £2,748,135 ; in 1860-1 it ran up to £6,609,599, 
and decreased in 1863-4 to £5,348,158. The total value of 
the exports of all articles of commerce in those years was 
respectively £6,760,464 ; £8,138,542 ; £17,564,881 - £38,568,- 
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725.* The value of the opium exported from Calcutta dur- 
ing the same years respectively was £3,155,075 ; £3,688,968 ; 
£3,575,114; £5,207,236; and the total value of all articles 
exported was, respectively, £10,273,857 ; £10,571,217 : 
£13,654,509 ; £19,328,766. 

The immense increase in the exports during 1863 was 
owing to the demand for cotton, in consequence of 
the cessation of the’ supply from our southern states, 
owing to the war. Formerly the price paid to the cul- 
tivator of opium was about 240 rupees ($120) a chest, 
and the government revenue from opium amounted to one- 
seventh of the total income of the Indian empire. Of this, 
about £1,000,000 in round numbers was produced by the 
duties levied in Bombay, and £3,000,000 by the monthly sale 
of opium in Caleutta: in all £4,000,000.+ 

This will account for the haste with which England 
entered into a war with China when the government of 
that country seized the opium in the Canton merchants’ 
storehouses, and prohibited its further importation. 
Prior to 1855 the average production of the drug in 
Bengal was 36,000 chests, and the average price of each 
chest was 1050 rupees. But in that year the govern- 
ment removed certain restrictions on the cultivation of the 
poppy. Any one was thereupon allowed to raise it to any 
extent he pleased, though he was bound to sell it at a fixed 
price, settled beforehand, and never altered, to the opium 
agent. ‘The profit on this price is so great that the peasants 
will cultivate it wherever it will grow. The result of this 
government measure was an increase of production which 
raised the sales to about 50,000 chests. The price of the 
article fell. The chests which formerly brought 1050 rupees 
now sold for 600, and the difference in quantity no longer 
compensates for the difference in price.} 

For the successful cultivation of the poppy, a mild climate, 
rich soil, plentiful irrigation, and diligent husbandry are ab- 


* McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce, art. ‘‘ Bombay.” 1869. 
t Ibid, art. ‘* Calcutta.” 


t Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, by J. Smith Honans, 


art. ** India.” 
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solutely necessary. The seed is sown in November, and the 
juice is collected during February and March. The falling 
of the flowers from the plant is the signal for making inci- 
sions, which is done by the cultivators in the cool of the 
evening, with hooked knives, in a cireular direction, around 
the capsules. From these incisions a white, milky juice 
exudes, which is concreted into a dark brown mass by the 
heat of the next day’s sun, and this, scraped off every morn- 
ing, as the plant continues to exude, constitutes opium in its 
crude state. It is then converted into balls or cakes, covered 
with dry poppy leaves, and packed in chests of mango wood, 
made expressly for the purpose, each chest containing from 
125 to 150 pounds. 

Formerly the manufacture of opium was a monopoly 
of the East India Company, and, being owners of 
the poppy districts, they contrived to keep the poor laborers 
and native landowners constantly in debt. Having them 
thus in their power, they compelled the Hindoos to raise the 
poppy and deliver the opium to their agents at a fixed price. 

Sut, as we have seen, this system of tyranny was abrogated 
by the British government when the company’s charter ex- 
pired, and any one may now cultivate opium. 

The history of the opium trade with China is not devoid 
of interest. The plan of sending opium from Bengal to that 
country was first suggested by a Mr. Watson, in the year 
1764, to a council of representatives of the East India Com- 
pany, held at Calcutta. Mr. Wheeler, at that time an officer 
and an influential member of the company, advocated the 
plan, and after being favorably entertained, it was adopted 
as a happy expedient towards raising a revenue for support- 
ing the government. Previously to this time a small trade 
in opium, rarely exceeding two hundred chests a year, had 
been carried on with the Chinese by some Portuguese mer- 
chants, who brought their opium from Turkey. From 1767 
to 1774 the East India Company made several adventures of 


opium to China, which, for various causes, were not very suc- 
cessful. In 1794 the English succeeded in stationing one of 
their ships, laden exclusively with opium, at Whampoa, 
where she lay unmolested for more than a year, selling out 
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her cargo. This city continued about twenty-five years to 
be the principal market for the sale of the drug, though the 
trade encountered considerable opposition on the part of the 
Chinese. Macao also furnished somewhat of a market, but 
in 1821 the opium merchants, on account of the difficulties 
attending the sale at these places, withdrew entirely from 
the harbor of Whampoa and Macao, and stationed their ves- 
sels under the shelter of Lin-tin island, in the bay, at the en- 
trance of Canton river. Henceforth this place became the 
seat of extensive traflic, and the trade increased rapidly. 
Eligible places on the east and north-east coast of China 
were selected to station receiving vessels, to which the Chi- 
nese might have aecess, and become participators in the 
trade. 

It may with propriety be said that the English were 
sedulously training the Chinese to become consumers of 
opium, and their efforts were ultimately crowned with sue- 
cess. The beginning was small. In 1794 the amount of 
opium sent to China was 3,000 chests. In 1824 it had in- 
creased to 12,639 chests, and in 1834 to 21,785 chests, valued 
at $14,454,193. In 1837 it amounted to between 30,000 and 
10,000 chests, valued at $25,000,000. The demoralization pro- 
duced by opium smoking had now attained to such a pitch 
that the Chinese government resolved to take decided mea- 
sures to suppress the traffic. Commissioner Lin was sent to 
Canton with full powers. He seized all the opium he could 
lay his hands on, and he compelled the British merchants to 
give up 20,000 chests which they had in store. They 
resisted his orders, but upon the government superin- 
tendent giving them an undertaking that they should 
be indemnified, they gave up their property. Lin de- 
stroyed the whole of it. The British government demanded 
satisfaction of the Chinese emperor, and this being refused, 


war was declared. The British commenced a series of naval 
and military operations, which resulted in the destruction of 
the Chinese navy, and the capture of Canton, Nankin, 
Shanghai, Foochow, Amoy, and other important sea-ports, 
together with the island of Chusan. The Chinese sued for 
peace, and in 1842 a treaty was concluded whereby they 
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were bound to pay for the opium they had destroyed, all the 
expenses of the war, and $5,000,000 as ransom for Canton 
Five of the principal sea-ports were thrown open to foreign 
commerce, and the island of Chusan was exchanged for that 
of Hong-Kong, which was ceded to England in perpetuity. 

On the conelusion of the war the trade in opium went on 
more briskly than ever. There was now no hindrance to it ; 
for though, by the laws of China, it had been made illegal, 
the Chinese government did not dare to provoke her power- 
ful antagonist to a second trial of strength. 

The whole history of this opium trathe, and the war by 
which it was established, is a stain upon the fame of England 
which can never be effaced. It is painful to contrast the 
conduct of the emperor of China with that of the British 
governor of Hong-hong, Mr. Davis. The latter licensed the 
publie sale of the drug by retail in Hong-Kong, and twenty 
“saloons” were at once opened for smoking it. The emperor, 
when urged to derive a revenue from the importation of 
opium, replied, “It is true I cannot prevent the introduction 
of the flowing poison. Gain-seeking and corrupt men will, 
for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes ; but nothing will 
induce me to derive a revenue from the vice and misery of 
my people.” A reply worthy of a christian. But Taa- 
kwang was a heathen in the estimation of the civilized world. 
He saw not only the demoralization of his people, but the 
injurious effect which the expenditure of their money upon 
opium occasioned, They were notoriously anxious to trade 
with foreign nations—at least, so the English envoys testi- 
tied—and when Mr. Martin inquired of one of the chief ofti- 
cers of Shanghai how trade could be best promoted, the 
officer immediately, and with great sternness, replied: “ Cease 
sending us millions’ worth of opium, and the people will 
have more money to purchase your manufactures.” But the 
English are not the only people engaged in the opium trade. 
Vessels devoted exclusively to this traftic are owned by 
American merchants, and sail under the American flag. 

There has lately sprung up among medical men a desire 
to exalt the virtues of opium, notwithstanding the fearful ac- 
counts received of its fatal effeets when freely indulged in. 
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They assert that it is the practice of smoking it which is so 
injurious, and this is the favorite mode of taking it among 
the Chinese. In Turkey and Persia, where opium eating has 
prevailed for more than a century, travellers represent the 
evil as being very much less than it is inChina. The change 
produced upon the system by the former practice is not 
characterized by so rapid or marked a progress. Its victims, 
too, retain a better control, as well as a longer use of their 
mental faculties, and are known oftener to reform. It should 
also be observed that there are two classes of temperament 
in respect to this drug. It violently constricts or excites 
nausea in some persons, and with them there is but little 
fear that the use of it will degenerate into a habit. But 
there are others over whose nerves it spreads il delightful 
calm, whose feelings it tranquilizes, and in whom it produces 
a habitual state of reverie. These persons should be on 
their euard, lest it should become to them the direst of curses. 
The particular effects of opium differ according to the con- 
stitutions of those who use it. In De Quincy it exhibited 
its power in gorgeous dreams, in consequence of some spe- 
cial tendency in that direction in his temperament, and not 
because dreaming is an invariable concomitant of opium 
eating Different races, also, seem to be diff rently affected 
by its use. It seldom, perhaps never, intoxicates the Euro- 
pean, but it seems habitually to intoxicate the Oriental. It 
does not generally distort the person of the English or 
(merican opium-eater, but it is represented as frequently 
producing this effect in the last. 

Dr. Anstie, in his elaborate work on “ Stimulants and 
Narcotics,” discusses very fully the properties of opium, so 
far as they are known, and he seems to have difficulty in 
coming to a decision for or against the use of it.* He 
says, “It is doubtful whether a sufficient number of cases of 
excess In oplum eating, or of recovery from the habit, have 
yet been recorded, or whether such as have been recorded 
have been so collated as to warrant a positive statement as 


* Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 79 
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to all the phenomena attendant upon its use or its abandon- 
ment.’’* 

One difficulty encountered by physicians in the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena of opium-eating in America and Eu- 
rope is, that they are seldom called in by the patient until 
his system has been vitiated by the abuse of the drug. 
Hence its incipient and premonitory symptoms are less fa- 
miliarly known. Dr. Anstie asserts that, with the great 
majority of European constitutions, opium produces nothing 
resembling mental excitement. He tried it on himself in a 
large dose, and found that it produced mere depression and 
misery.t With most orientals and with some Europeans, 
whose constitutions, or whose habits of life are peculiar, a 
condition is produced by the taking of a large but not fatal 
dose, which is very remarkable and very difficult to analyze. 
These persons are able, sometimes without any previous 
practice, to take large quantities of opium without suffering 
stupefaction. On the contrary, they appear much exhilar- 
ated in spirits, and their minds work with much freedom. 
In some cases muscular power and the desire for exertion 
seem to be increased, but more frequently there is great in- 
disposition to locomotion or hard work of any kind. These 
effects last from eighteen to forty-eight hours, and are sue- 
Cee ck dl, in some cas Ss, by a hie avy, selml-comat se slee i of 
long duration. In other instances no particular effects are 
noted.4 

“Who shall decide when doctors disagree 2” Dr. Anstie 
Says that there has been much premature speculation as to 
the properties of opium, and that it is to this that we must 
ascribe the extr mely incorrect deseriptions of its action 
upon the organism which have appeared even in scientific 
works of good repute.§ It is generally supposed that the 
principal value of opium consists in its soporifie or nareotie 
powers ; but these are, in fact, the least valuable. In those 
countries where the poppy is indigenous, opium is an article 
in daily use with the great majority of the people. By them 
it is employed as a powerful and rapidly acting stimulant, 


* Jhid. p. 8 t Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 79 + Ibid. 
< Ibid, p. 147 
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and it enables the taker to undergo severe and continuous 
physical exertion without the assistance of ordinary food, or 
when on short rations. This fact is related by numerous 
eastern travellers. Dr. Barnes relates a striking instance of 
it. He says: “On one occasion I made a very fatiguing 
night-march with a Cutchie horseman. In the morning, 
after having traveled thirty miles, 1 was obliged to assent to 
his proposal of halting for a few minutes, which he employed 
in sharing a quantity of about two drachms of opium between 
himself and his jack d horse. The effect of the dose was soon 
evident in both, for the horse finished a journey of forty 
miles with great apparent facility, and the rider absolutely 
became more active and inte lhice nt.” Dr. Barnes declares 
that moderate opium-eating does not appear to shorten life, 
or to decrease vigor, an opinion in which he is supported by 
numerous competent authorities on the customs of the East. 

Dr. Anstie also cites the authority of Dr. Eatwell in sup- 
port of the value of opium as a stimulant. The latter states 
that the health of the workmen in the opium factories of 
India is quite up to the average standard, and that the effect 
of the habitual use of the drug on the mass of the people in 
China is not visibly injurious.t The doctor must mean 
the moderate use of it in eating, for the testimony as to the 
fearful effects of smoking it is overpowering. There can be 
no two opinions on that head. It will be sufficient to quote 
that of Lord Jocelyn, who was engaged as military secretary 
in the British army during the campaign of 1540 in China. 
He gives the following description of what he witnessed at 
Singapore : 

“One of the streets in the centre of the town is wholly devoted to 
shops for the sale of this poison, and here, in the evening, may be seen 
after the labors of the day are over, crowds of Chinese, who seck these 
places to satisfy their depraved appetites. The rooms where they sit and 
smoke are surrounded by wooden couches, with places for the head to 
rest upon, and generally a side room is devoted to gambling. The pipe 
is a reed of about an inch in diameter, and the aperture in the bow], for 
the admixture of opium, is not larger than a pin’s head. The drug is 
prepared with some kind of conserve, and a very small portion is suffi 


* A Visit to Scinde, P 230. t Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 148 
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cient to charge the pipe, one or two whiffs being the utmost that can be 
inhaled from a single pipe, and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from 
the hookah in India. On a beginner one or two pipes will have an 
effect, but an old stager will continue smoking for hours. At the head 
of each couch is placed a small lamp, as fire must be held to the drug 
during the process of smoking, and, from the difficulty of filling and 
properly lighting the pipe, there is generally a person who waits upon 
the smoker to perform that office. A few days of this fearful luxury, 
when taken to excess, will give a pale and haggard look to the face, and 
afew months, or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy man 
into little better than an idiot skeleton. The pains they suffer when de- 
prived of the drug, after long habit, no language can describe; and it 
is only when to a certain degree under its influence that their faculties 
are alive. In these houses, devoted to their ruin, these infatuated peo- 
ple may be seen at nine 0% lock in the evening in all the different stages, 
some entering, half distracted, t 


» feed the craving appetite they have 
been obliged to subdue during the day; others laughing and talking 
wildly under the effects of a first pipe, while the couches around are 
filled with their different occupants, who lie languid, with an idiot smile 
upon their countenances, too iauch under the influence of the drug to 
care for passing events, and fast emerging to the wished-for consumma- 
tion. The last scene in this tragic play is generally a room in the rear 
of the building, a species of dead-house, where lie stretched those who 
have passed into the state of bliss which the opium-eater madly seeks 
an emblem of the long sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 

It should be noticed that Lord Jocelyn attributes these 
results to excessive smoking, an unnatural use of the drug. 
The effects are deplorable enough, but not worse than those 
produced by excessive drinking. Intoxicating liquors, taken 
in large quantities, will produce raving fury, rendering the 
person who has imbibed them dangerous to those near 
him. His frenzy may end in delirinm tremens and mania @ 
potu, which are certainly more horrible than the entranced 
sleep of the opium-smoker. And while the inebriate is 
becoming sober, after a heavy debauch, his feelings are akin 
to those of the opium-smoker in want of his daily stimulus. 
And as for the shortening of life, there is not so great a 
disparity between the two demons as one would think ; if 
there be any it is in favor of opium. A drunkard often runs 
his career in two or three years, and is consigned to the 


Potter's field; sometimes he requires a longer time, sometimes 


less. An opium-eater who begins his career of excess at 
| 
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twenty may expect to die at thirty ;* that is to say, he has 
a ten years’ lease of life; he dies of marasmus or atrophy, 
slowly becoming a ghastly spectacle who has ceased to live 
before he has ceased to exist.t 

The same evils attend drunkenness which attend opium. 
The confirmed sot will spend the greater part of his daily 
earnings in the gratification of his habits, leaving his family 
to starve ; so will an opium-smoker. But in the case of the 
latter he is compelled to increase the dose in order that the 
same delirious effects may be produced, and from three 
grains daily, he will go on to three hundred. Mr. Smith, 
of the Church missionary societies, while visiting the opium- 
smoking saloons at Amoy, questioned ten persons, mostly 
laborers, as he met them indiscriminately, as to the expense 
of the habit. Vive of them consumed a mace, or sixty 
grains daily, and it cost them, on an average, two-thirds 
of their daily earnings to purchase the article. It has 
been estimated by those who have visited China, espe cially 
the cities where opium is imported, that not fewer than four 
hundred thousand persons die annually from opium smoking. 

Yet opium is not all evil. In this country and Eur- 
ope it is taken as a stimulant beneficially, and used 
as a narcotic to produce sleep in certain disorders of 
the brain. It is also an anesthetic, and it enables per- 
sons to bear fatigue ; but the doses taken are, as a rule, 
much smaller than in the East. De Quincy mentions 
the fact, that many poor, over-worked people in towns 
like Manchester, consume regularly a moderate amount of 
opium, not using it as the means of a luxurious debauch, 
but simply to remove the traces of fatigue and depression ;t 
and the experience of physicians who know the poor of 
London would testify to the considerable prevalence of the 
custom among that class. 

It has been asserted that the use of opium is Increas- 
ing in this country, especially in those states where 
prohibitory liquor laws prevail. This is not unlikely; 


* China, by R. M. Martin, vol. ii., p. 176 + Jhid 
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but in the absence of data sufficiently accurate, we can- 
not affirm it as a fact. The returns of imports from 
abroad prove that there has been a very great increase in 
the quantity imported. In 1864, we imported from England 
alone 49,064 pounds ; in 1865, 82,217 pounds; in 1866, 
70,065 pounds, and in 1867, 67,428 pounds. The immense 
increase in 1865 was probably owing to the demand for the 
drug for military medical uses. The decrease in the following 
years is mainly due to the circumstance of our importing it 
direct from India and Turkey ; for the total amount actually 
imported in 1867 was 273,522 pounds.* By far the largest 
portion of our supply comes from Turkey. How much of it 
is used for medicinal, and how much for sensual purposes, we 
have no means of ascertaining. The Turkey opium is much 
more valuable as a narcotic than the East India. ‘The latter 
has a strong empyreumatic smell, but not much of the pe- 
culiar heavy odor of the Turkey opium. It resembles its 
rival in other qualities, except that its color is darker, its 
texture less plastic thouch quite as tenacious, its taste more 
bitter and equally nauseous. But the Turkey opium has 
been found to yield nearly three times the quantity of 
morphia, or of the peculiar principle of the drug, that is 
yielded by the East India opium.t+ The whole of the latter 
does not go to China. That, indeed, is the destination of 
by far the largest portion of the exports from India; but 
about one-seventh of the total goes to Singapore and the 
settlements on the Straits of Malaea and Sundy. 

To recur to the medicinal qualities of the drug. “It is 
certain,’ says Dr. Anstie, “ that the stimulant action of small 
doses of opium or of aleohol, often puts an end to a process 
of ulceration in which tissue is rapidly melting away, and 
enables the part to heal. It is customary to ascribe the 
extremely beneficial influence of opium in sloughing phage- 
dena to its narcotic influence, but this is certainly incorrect. 
When the opium acts efliciently, not a trace of narcosis 
can be perceived ; on the contrary, the vital powers are 
distinctly raised, and the cessation of the pain ought to be 


* McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce, Art. ** Opium” and ** New York, 
+ [hid 
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considered as a part of this general improvement of power, 
and not as an indication that nervous action has been 
quieted. And the same remark may be applied to the 
beneficial action of alcohol in such cases; for it is certain 
that there is no advantage in producing even the earliest 
symptoms of intoxication in patients who are to be rescued 
from the danger of rapid destruction of tissue; on the con- 
trary, such a practice is directly injurious.”* We may here 
mention the fact that Dr. Anstie’s doctrine is that stimulus 
is not followed by a recoil, nor does any such result attend 
moderate tobacco smoking or small doses of opium.t This 
is confirmed to some extent by observations made by the 
author of “Twelve Years in China,” he says: 

“Doubtless there are evils attending the excessive use or abuse of 
opium; but I have known many Chinese who smoked opium for years, 
and never seemed to be the worse for it. It is taken more as a sedative 
than as a narcotic, and its general effects among the Chinese may be 
classed as very similar to those of cither wine or spirits in England. 1 
think, however, that much harm has resulted from the manner in which 
opium has been introduced, by the piracy it engendered by armed boats 
conveying it, by the opportunity it gave the mandarians to make illegal 
exactions, and especially by the difficulties and troubles arising from 
people smoking the drug who were not able to afford it.”} 

An intimate friend of our own, a chaplain in the United 
States navy, who has served three years and a-half in China, 
assures us that though he frequently visited Canton, 
Shanghai, Amoy, Hong Kong, Nankin, Pekin, and other 
large cities, he never saw any one drunk with opium, nor 
presenting the ghastly appearance which Lord Jocelyn, Mr. 
Martin, and others have depicted in such painful colors. 
Our friend visited the smoking saloons, and witnessed the 
whole process, from the first lighting of the pipe to the first 
stage of beatific rhapsody. He describes it as singularly 
neat and cleanly; there was nothing at all offensive about 
it; but, on the contrary, it was rather attractive, for the 
smoker, whose movements he observed, went off gradually 
into an entranced state, without distortion of body or 
countenance, leaning placidly back in his chair. It is, how- 


* Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 150 + Ibid t p. 296 
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ever, very probable that our respected informant did not 
visit any of the lower saloons, where excess in smoking is 
practised, and saw none of the scenes which Lord Jocelyn 
witnessed at Singapore—aphrodisiac scenes wherein women 
took part. 

We do not intend attempting to reconcile the conflicting 
evidence. That there is a very potent demon in opium is 
evident from the hold it takes on those who once begin to use 
it, and the almost insurmountable difficulty of leaving it off. 
The cases of De Quincy, Coleridge, and Blair are most inter- 
esting studies, morally and psychologically. The phenomena 
of exaltation of the senses under the influence of opium 
have been but imperfectly investigated. What causes this 
exaltation, this brilliancy of the imagination, this feeling of 
confidence in and satisfaction with one’s self and our sur- 
roundings, and this freedom from care for the present and from 
anxiety as to the future? It is impossible without far more 
precise data than are at present accessible to determine the 
true meaning of these facts. We are bound, in the first in- 
stance, to take the simplest explanation possible, and to see 
how far this can be applied to the phenomena in question. 
This may be found in the supposition that, in the absence of 
any extraordinary circumstances, the apparent exaltation of 
certain faculties should be ascribed rather to the removal of 
controlling influences than to positive stimulation of the 
faculties themselves, or of the physical machinery by which 
they work. It remains to be proved (and a rigorous proof 
ought to be required) that in circumstances of ordinary 
health and nutrition large doses of opium (proportionably to 
the idiosyncrasy of the person taking them) can cause gen- 
eral exaltation of the mental activity. Indeed, the details of 


every such case, when closely scrutinized, have seemed to 


give evidence of a really poisonous and depressing influence 
operating upon some portion of the brain simultaneously 
with the apparent stimulation. Something of the nature of 
paralysis, though it might be partial, has always appeared 
to characterize the action of large doses of opium from the 
moment they have completely entered into the circulation, 
supposing the state of health and nutrition to be normal at 
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the time, and the circumstances of climate, fortune and posi- 
tion in society to be favorable. And it would seem reason- 
able to account for the apparent increase of intelligent force 
and emotion on the supposition that other activities are sus- 
pended and their interference removed. For that theory 
would be violent and impeachable, which should suggest that 
one portion of the nervous system was excited and another 
paralyzed at the same time and by the same agent.* 

The difference of the effects of alcohol, and of opium, has 
been tersely described by a clergyman who was for a time 
the victim of his appetite for the former, and then for the 
latter. Three times did he, with great and heroic efforts, 
emancipate himself from his tyrant, opium, only to relapse 
into slavery and become a patient in the New York Hospital. 
He remarks that the difference between opium and alcohol 
in their effects on body and mind is very great. Alcohol, 
pushed to a certain extent, overthrows the balance of the 
faculties, and brings out some one or more into undue promi- 
nence and activity, and these are most commonly our infe- 
rior and, perhaps, lowest faculties. A man who, when sober, 
is a demigod, is, when drunk, a beast. With opium it 
is the reverse. Opium takes a man’s mind where it finds it, 
and lifts it on toa far higher platform of existence, the facul- 
ties all retaining their former relative positions—that is, tak- 
ing the mind as it is, it intensifies and exalts all its capacities 
of thought and susceptibilities of emotion. Not even this, 
however, extravagant as it may sound, conveys the whole 
truth. Opium weakens or utterly paralyzes the lower pro- 
pensities, while it invigorates and elevates the superior facul- 
ties, both intellectual and affectional. This, however, is the 
ease only with the European races, for with Orientals, and 
especially the Chinese, the case is directly the reverse. The 
Caucasian opium-eater is without sensual appetite. Anger, 
envy, malice, with their kindred vices, seem dead within him, 
or, at least, asleep; while gentleness, kindness, benevolence, 
together with a sort of sentimental religionism, constitute his 
habitual frame of mind. Ifa man has a poetical gift, opium 


* Anstie, Sfim wits and Narcoti: s, p- S1. 
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almost irresistibly stirs it into utterance, as was remarkably 
the case with Coleridge. If his vocation be to write, it mat- 
ters not how profound, how difficult, how knotty the theme 
to be handled, opium imparts a power before unknown of 
dealing with such a theme; and after completing his task a 
man reads his own composition with utter amazement at its 
depth, its grasp, its beauty and force of expression, and 
wonders whence came the thoughts that stand on the page 
before him. If called to speak in public, opium gives him a 
copiousness of thought, a fluency of utterance, a fruitfulness 
of illustration, and a penetrating, thrilling eloquence which 
often astounds and overmasters himself, not less than it kin- 
dles, melts and sways the audience he addresses. This was 
notably the case with the celebrated Wilberforce and Robert 
Hall, and with John Randolph and other opium consumers. 
Alas! that the continual resort to the drug which is capable 
of producing such splendid enjoyment should give it the 
mastery over the will, rendering a man almost powerless to 
emancipate himself from its fatal thrall! 

Some victims speak with affectionate remembrance of the 
unspeakable pleasure they once enjoyed under the influence 
of opium. The sweet dissolving views at midnight, the great 
executive achievements at noon-day, the heavenly sense of a 
self-reliance which dare go anywhere, say anything, attempt 
anything ; the nonchalance under slight, the serenity in pain, 
the apathy to sorrow, the perfect peace which seemed to 
blend all the assuaged passion and confirmed dignity of old 
age with that energy of high emprise which thrills the nerves 
of manhood ; these were the gifts of opium, in comparison 
with which all the eestasies of form and color, wine, Eros, 
music, perfume, and all the luxuries which wealth can pro- 
cure, were as nothing. 

If we study the cases of De Quincy, Coleridge, Blair, 
the Rev. Robert Hall, John Randolph, Brush, ete., we shall 
find that the predisposing cause was, in all, some kind of nerv- 
ous or neuralgic affection of the intestines. “ In the twenty- 
eighth year of my age,” De Quincy says, “a most painful affec- 
tion of the stomach, which I had at first experienced about ten 
years before, attacked me in great strength. This affection 
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had originally been caused by the extremities of hunger 
suffered in my boyish days.” 

Dr. Gilman, in his life of Coleridge, says: “From his 
(Coleridge's) own account, as well as from Lamb and others 
who knew him at school, he must have been a delicate and 
suffering boy. Ilis principal ailments hu owed much to the 
slate of his stomach, which was at that time so delicate that, 
when compelled to go to a large closet containing shoes, to 
pick out a pair easy to his feet, which were always tender, 
the smell from the number in this place used to make him so 
sick, that I have often seen him shudder, even in late life, 
when he gave an account of it. . . . Full half the time, from 
seventeen to eighteen, was passed in the sick ward of Christ's 
Hospital, afflicted with jaundice and rheumatic fever. 
While a soldier he frequently complained of a pain at the put 
of his stomach, accompanied with sickness, which totally pre- 
vented his stooping, and, in consequence, he could never arrive 
at the power of bending his body to rub the heels of his 
horse.” 

The case of this highly gifted, but most unhappy 
man is full of warning and instruction. He indulged his 
passion for reading to such an extent as to neglect all exer- 
cise and food. His stomach became disordered and -his 
digestion impaired. Thereupon followed jaundice, rheuma- 
tism, and acute neuralgia in the head and eyes. To sooth 
his sufferings he tried the usual remedies, but in vain, and 
finally had recourse to opium, which soon prostrated one of 
the finest intellects God has given to man. Doubtless he 
was sickly by nature, but not so much so as many others 
have been; and had he been properly advised as to his mode 
of living, he might have passed through life with far less 
suffering than he did. As it was, his systematic violation of 
the laws of nature brought with it the most severe punish- 
ment. Opium alone gave him relief, and enabled him to 
write that poetry, philosophy, and “table talk,” which will 
ever charm his readers. 

Then, again, there is the case of William Blair, who, 
entirely ignoring the laws of physiology, gave his brain no 
rest from exhausting study. For fifteen months he never 
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allowed himself more than four hours sleep, and frequently 
spent the whole night, twice a week, in the pursuit of learn- 
ing. Had he devoted half the time to the study of the 
laws of his own being, he would have saved himself from 
years of agony. 

We will cite one more case ;* it is that of a friend 
of an eminent physician of Philadelphia, who had la- 
bored hard to cure him of his habits. This victim of 
both alcohol and opium, began drinking stimulants in his 
boyhood; when in his sixteenth or seventeenth year, he 
took to smoking tobacco and chewing it, and continued this 
practice without intermission for eleven years, carrying it to 
such excess as to produce physical languor and great 
depression of spirits. To rid himself of the horrible 
visions he was troubled with, he took to drinking, and soon 
broke down with dyspepsia. He was a clerygman, and was 
induced to drink freely of brandy to enable him to get 
through his duties. In time, however, he resigned his 
charge from inability, owing to drink, to discharge his 
office. He then took to opium in the form of laudanum, 
and soon became a slave to it. 

Now, in all these cases, it will be observed, the sufferer had 
become broken down in constitution, either through mental 
disease, or through his excesses. He was in an entirely 
different state from the ordinary opium-consume 2 His 
normal condition rendered him unable to resist, as he should 
have done, the effects of the drug. Hence, we contend, 
that neither De Quincy, Coleridge, Blair, nor the anony- 
mous sufferers should be cited as examples of the pernicious 
effects of opium upon the human system. They were ruined 
men before they began to take opium—ruined, we mean, in 
their constitutions, and in their own self-respect. Hence, 
their will was enfeebled, and rendered liable to be swayed 
by sinister or accidental impulses. In addition to this, they 
grossly abused the employment of opium. The quantities 
they respectively took were enormous—indeed, almost in- 
credible. De Quincy took one hundred and eighty drops 


* Opium and Alcohol compared. Ibid, pp. 198-223 
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of laudanum daily, for many months. Occasionally he ran 
up to five hundred, and once nearly to seven hundred. We 
believe it is not known how much Coleridge was in the habit 
of taking daily, but, according to all the accounts we have of 
him, it was “inordinate.” De Quincy took it medicinally 
as well as pleasurably, but Colderidge seemed wholly en- 
amoured of it, though troubled and shocked by the oc- 
easional glimpses he got of how he was degrading and de- 
stroying his intellect. He was continually sipping laudanum, 
and he saturated his system with it. Blair took forty grains of 
opium daily. The anonymous Philadelphia patient does not 
give, in so many words, the quantity he took, but from certain 
expressions he lets fall, it may be inferred that he consumed 
from half an ounce to an ounce daily ; in addition to which he 
habitually smoked tobaeceo, and drank alcohol, strong tea, 
and coffee. He must have had a constitution of iron, since 
he ultimate ly recovered. 

The unfortunate G. W. Brush, a clergyman of Delaware, 
who committed suicide on the 25th of January, 1868, fell a 
victim to the worst and most potent form of opium—mor- 
phine—of which he at one time took nine grains daily. He 
originally fell into the habit of taking it about seventeen 
years previously, when it was prescribed for him as a remedy 
for occasional disorder in the bowels and for a dormant can- 
cer of the tongue. He made strenuous efforts to overcome 
the habit, but it prove d to be too strong for him, and in de- 
spair he put an end to himself. Ilere, again, is a case in 
which the constitution was originally in fault, the cancerous 
taint probably pervaded his entire system, affecting the 
brain. The whole of the evil results must, therefore, not be 
attributed to the morphine. Another case is recorded where 
the sufferer first took laudanum for ten years, and then re- 
sorted to morphia, beginning with two grains and a half 
every two (lays for the first year, and increasing the dose 
ultimately to’sixty grains a day, which he continued for six 
months, until in desperation he made a frantie effort to aban- 
don the use of it, and succeeded. But in this case the patient 
had a naturally sound and preternaturally vigorous constitu- 


tion, and he was induced to resort to morphia merely to 
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cure insomnia, brought on by overwork at a European uni- 
versity, and, not like the Rev. Robert Hall, who took it to 
relieve racking pain in the back, with which he had been 
troubled from childhood. The quantity of laudanum taken 
by this celebrated divine throws that taken by De Quincy 
into the shade. In 1812 he took from fifty to one hundred 
drops every night; but before 1826 the quantity had in- 
creased to one thousand drops! Yet he was never overcome 
by the soporiftic quality of the medicine, but once, on which 
occasion, during an uncommonly severe attack of pain in the 
back, which lasted the whole night, he took, while it was 
troybling him, no less a quantity than 125 grains of solid 
opium, equal to more than 3,000 drops, or nearly four ounces 
of laudanum. ‘‘ And even then,” adds his biographer, Mr. 
Addington, “it was hard to determine whether the effect was 
owing so much to the quantity administered as to the unus- 
ual circumstance of its not having proved, even for a short 
time, an effectual antagonist to the pain it was expected to 
relieve.” Mr. Hall was a great smoker, and resorted to 
other remedies besides laudanum ; he freely used brandy, 
ether, and ammonia in his paroxysms of suffering. 

John Randolph was diseased from his birth. Possessing 
a temperament of the most excitable kind, he seems to have 
lived, during the greater part of his life, only just outside of 
the bounds of confirmed insanity. He was a great sufferer 
from various maladies, and resorted to opium for relief. He 
acknowledged that when he took it moderately he was re- 
heved from pain - but he acquired the taste for it, and took 
it in such quantities that it produced temporary aberrations 
of the mind and shortened his life. On the other hand, we 
have the case of the celebrated Wilberforce to show that the 


moderate use of opium may be beneficial. He used it for 


many years without any apparent injury to his health. His 
son says: “ His returning health was in a great measure the 
effect of a proper use of opium, a remedy to which even Dr. 
Piteairn’s judgment could scarcely make him have recourse ; 
yet it was to this medicine that he now owed his life as well 
as the comparative vigor of his later years. So sparing was 


he always of its use, that as a stimulant he never knew its 
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power, and as a remedy for his specific sickness he had not to 
increase its quantity during the last twenty years he lived. 
‘If I take,’ he would often say, ‘ but a single glass of wine I 
can feel its effect, but I never know when I have taken my 
dose of opium by my feelings?’ Its intermission was too 
soon perceived by the recurrence of the disorder.”* Now, in 
this case the sufferer was a man of moral and temperate 
habits, with exalted views of philanthropy. He exercised 
his brain naturally and without excitement, and the opium 
demon acquired no power over him, though it never relin- 
quished its hold. 

There is vet another case to be referred to, besides that of 
the great British philanthropist. It is that of an English- 
man 105 years old, an officer in the British army,* who has 
served in all parts of the world. Many years ago he took 
up his residence in New York, and ever since the year 1816, 
when he first began to use opium as a relief from a severe 
attack of rheumatism, he had been in the habit of taking 
large quantities of the drug, varying from forty grains daily 
to many times that amount. When last seen by the writer 
of the brief notice of him from which we quote, he was in 
full possession of a physical and mental vigor which would 
have been surprising in a man of eighty. The enormous 
quantity of opium which he had taken had been beneficial to 
him! The writer of the notice in question well remarks that 
“the case remains as a striking illustration of the weakness of 
that physiological reasoning which would deduce certain phe- 
nomena as the invariable consequences of a violation of the 
fundamental laws of health. Until the chemistry of the 
living body is better understood, medical science seems ob- 
liged to accept many anomalies which it cannot explain.” 

What, then, is the best mode of curing this habit? Must 
opium, landanum, and morphine, be struck out of the phar- 
macopeia? If they are to be discarded on account of the 
pernicious use which may be made of them, then brandy, 
ether, alcohol, wine, and stimulants of all kinds ought to be 


* Life of William Wilberforce, p. 255 


+ Cited in The Opium Habit, pp. 247-9 
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year acquires over the unfortunate one who resorts to it. 
And even when, after unimagined sufferings, the patient over- 
comes the habit, he is liable to suffer from the disuse of 
( plum and to have some very painful consequences perman- 


ently engrafted upon his constitution. Amone them are: 


1. Pressure upon the muscles of the limbs and in the ex- 
tremities, sometimes as of electricity, apparently accumulated 
there under a strong mechanical force. 2. A disordered 


eondition of the liver, exhibiting itself in the vari ty of un- 
comfortable modes in which that organ, when acting irregcu- 
larly, is accustomed to assert its grievances. 3. A sensitive 
condition of the stomach, rejectin fF many kinds of food which 
are regarded by medical men as simple and easy of digestion. 
Of this De Quiney’s is a remarkable case. He found roast 
pork, mince pies, and cheese, comparatively easy of diges- 
tion, while poultry, milk, oysters, fish, vegetables, and dry 
toast, caused him serious inconvenience. 4. Aeute shoot- 
ing pains, confined to no one part of the body. 5. An unnat- 
ural sensitiveness to cold. 6. Frequent cold perspiration 
in parts of the body. 7. A tendency to impatience and 
irritability of temper, paroxysms of excitement wholly foreign 
to the natural disposition. 8. Defici ney and irregularity of 
sleep. Occasional prostration of strength. 10. Inapti- 
tude for steady exertion. 

Such are the calamities which are likely to attend the 
disuse of opium, according to the eX} rience of one who 
has 


vone through the fi ry ordeal of civing up the 
habit of using it. And if this be the case with othe rs, 


it becomes a serious question whether it is desirable 
to do more with a voracious opium-eater than bring 
him back to temperance and not total abstinence. 
These intense sufferings are occasioned by decomposition 
of the tissues and disorganization of the nerves, followed 
sometimes by paralysis of the nervous fibres of the stomach. 
In some cases this fearful demoralization had gone on to 
such an extent that the patient must either go on taking 
opium or die. The only way left to preserve his intellectual 
faculties intact is to keep his future daily dose at a tolerable 


minimum. 
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Ant. V.—1. Colloguiorum Desiderit Erasmi Roterodami Familiarium 


Opus Aureum. Tie Familiar C putes of Erasmus, &e. 
By Des. Erasmus London, 1740. 

2. Enitome Adagiorum. Bit e of Adages, &e.) By D. 
Eras. Vila Des. be / hy Ov Ment 
L yak n, 1607 

3. Des. Hrasmi Roterod S / l / 
/ sof d i X Ly 1542 

t. Lloges fi / / ? | . Beu 
Paris. 

» Lhe I Kr es ‘I I Lo 

No FACULTY is more neglected at the present day than the 


memory, although no faculty is better calculated to enable 
us to estimate our own talents and accomplishments at their 
proper value. There is nothing strange, then, in the fact 
that vanity and arrogance are the prevailing characteristics 
of modern civilization. The Persians and the Romans, as 
well as the Greeks, were so well aware of the tendency of 
self-love to cause every generation to regard itself as greatly 
superior to that which preceded it, that each of those nations 
adopted the custom of having portraits always before their 
eyes of those of their ancestors who had distinguished 
themselves in any honorable or useful pursuit.* It is witha 
similar view the greatest productions of the human mind 
have been written. 

But at the present day all this isdeemed supertluous ; the past 
is nothing—all generations before our own time were ina be- 
nighted state; their chief characteristics were ignorance 
and superstition. There have been gleams of light at some 
periods; but those who knew most were mere gropers in the 
dark compared to the shining lights of the present day! 

Who will deny that this is the general opinion among 
those who consider themselves intelligent? At first sight it 
may seem to be harmless ; but it is productive of incalculable 
evil. Why should those who are conscious of their own 
superior intelligence and enlightenment trouble their heads 
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opment of the human mind; but 
ee ] . } : f ao 4 = . P 
such thinkers since the time of Luther as there were befor 
, ] > of} - o 4 1 . ¥ : 
few sucil thin] rs as Luthea hilns [ é 1d several of his ASSO- 


: . cates Tt = ] a "7 ‘ . 
clates, espec! uly Melanethon, Hutt R. Zwingl ,. and ¢ alvin 


It should be remembered that none of these were « lueate ] 
by protestants ; the most learned of them, including Luther 
himself, and Melancthon, ‘ edu ted | t] hi and 
so was Erasmus, who, it may be said, without any exaggera- 
tion, was more learned than all 

At this time learning was e' Wi) honored, but by 
none more than by archbishops and eardinals; nor were any 
more willing to make allowances for the foibles and faults « 
learned men, even when those foibles and faults had refer 
ence chiefly to the teachings of religion. It was not alom 
when men attained distinction the were thus favo L by tl 
princes of the chur h. Wedon treme nil ra singel illustrion s 


man of those times who was not more or less aided in his ear- 


lier strugel s by il bishop, archi ishop or eardinal , hor dl CS 
either Erasmus or Luthei form an exception. One, as well as 
the other, hac t ystrugele against poverty, and might have re- 


] t 


mained for ever in obscurity had he not been assisted by a 


churehman.* Our being protestants should not close our 
eyes against these facts ; in order to be just to ourselves, as 


well as to those who differ with us, we are bound to remem- 
ber them. We should also rem nibs r that Li oO ed One of 
the most liberal patrons of learning, science and the arts 
that ever wielded a sceptre of any kind, belonged to this 
period. 

Our chief object in alluding to the princes of the church is to 
show, in passing, that they, too, have very much degenerated 
in modern times as patrons of learning. We could, indeed, 
point out some noble exceptions, but they are exceedingly 
few—not half adozen out of as many hundred. In general, they 
retain very little, if any, of the ancient spirit of their order. 
They have no disposition to imitate the noble examples of 
those who so generously curtailed their personal expenses in 
order to aid men like Erasmus, Copernicus, Luther, &e. We 
do not pretend, however, that the catholic divines of the pres- 


*See NV. Q. @ No. Xxx urt.. “Martin Luther and the Old Church, 
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ent day are less friendly to learning than the protestant 
divines. Indeed, we cannot say that, in general, there is 
much difference between them in this respect. As Luther, 
Melancthon and Calvin might well reproach their successors 
of the present day for having so sadly degenerated in know]- 
edge, somight Leo X. and his archbishops, cardinals, and 
monks, throughout christendom reproach their successors 
for having degenerated as the friends and patrons of learned 
men. The divines on both sides may be as pious as ever; but 
whether they are or not is not the question with us. We 
refer to either only so far as their conduct seems calculated 
to aid us in showing that, if there is a degeneracy, instead of 
the vast improvement boasted of, in the culture and ethics of 
the present day, as compared with those of former genera- 
tions, there is ample reason for it—a fact which we think 
will become more and more evident as we proceed. 
Desiderius Erasmus was born at Rotterdam, October 28, 
1467—more than four centuries ago—twenty years earlier 
than Luther. His father, Gerard Praet,* had been educated 
for the church, but contrary to his own inclination. His un- 
willingness to become a priest arose from his having been 
enamored, at an « arly age, of the daughter of a neighboring 
physician. His parents refused to accept thistas an excuse, 
but insisted on his preparing for holy orders. As usual in 
such cases, the young people became more and more at- 
tached to each other, and sought each other’s company in 
proportion as efforts were made to prevent their getting mar- 
ried ; and the result was that the lady had an illegitimate 
child, who was destined to be one of the greatest christian 
philosophers, and the most illustrious of the restorers of let- 
ters. Although much seandal was thus produced, all whose 
opinion was of any value made allowance for the cireum- 
stances in which the lovers were placed, and the subsequent 
conduct of both, especially of the young lady, was such as to 
prove that the public judgment was as correct and just as it 


* In these times it was the habit of learned men to assume classical names, 
especially if their ancestral names were not euphonious. According to this usage 
Gerard, which in German, means amiable, lovely, was turned into the Latin 
Desiderius, and into the Greek Evaduros—both terms meaning exactly the same 
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was charitable and humane.* Seeing that his beloved Mar- 
garet was enciente, Gerard thought it best to leave his native 
country. 

At this time educated men from all parts of the 
world were employed at Rome in copying the ancient 
classics and other valuable works, and Gerard resolved to 
earn a livelihood by this means. But soon after the birth 
of the child he received a letter from his parents, informing 
him that Margaret was dead. This overwhelmed him 
with grief, and he no longer hesitated to become a priest; 
hence it is that among the many accusations made against 
Erasmus by his detractors was that of his being the son 
of a priest. Returning to Gouda a few years afterwards, he 
learned to his great surprise that both Margaret and her child 
were alive and well, the lady living almost as much secluded 
from the world as if she were in a nunnery, and devoting her 
whole attention and tenderest care to the education of her 
child. Scrupulously true to his vows, Gerard denied himself 
even the pleasure of visiting one who, were it not that he was 
now a priest, might justly be considered as his wife. At the 
same time, he did all in his power to aid the lady in carrying 
out her noble resolution of having Erasmus so thoroughly ed- 
ucated that none but the unworthy and censorious would re- 
proach him with a misfortune over which he had had no 
control. 

But, as both parents were poor, they could not do much 
for him without the assistance of friends. Erasmus was first 
sent to the parish school of Gouda; but his teachers obsery- 
ing that he had a musical voice, had him sent to Utrecht to 
sing at the cathedral, and be educated among the children 
under training for the choir. It soon became sufficiently 
evident, however, that the future philosopher had no taste 
for this sort of study. The bishop of Utrecht saw that his 
aspirations had a different tendency, and gave his advice 


accordingly. 


* There is little doubt that they were betrothed to each other “Tl est vrai,’ 
says Bayle, onthe authority of Merula, “qu'il dit que sa mere n’accorda la der- 
niere faveur que sous esp¢érance de marriage, and que quelques-uns méme pre- 


tendent que la promesse lui en fut donnée: Clam habuit rem cum dicta Margareta, 
spe conjugii, et sunt qui dicant intercessisse verba.— Dict. Phil., art, “ Erasme 


’ 
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The Au rustinian mo ks had the a school at Deventer 


which had become quite ee lebrated, and as they were not 


very exacting in their charges, Erasmus became one of then 


pupils at the age of nine years. His mother accompanied 
him to Deventer, so that she might still continue her watch- 
ful care of him. She devoted herself wholly to him; she 
vA cle lice) ( | with thr extra rdinary progre SS he was mak- 


ing, but only lived four years to witness it, and his father 
only survived her a few months. Thus, at the tender age of 
thirteen, he was left an orphan. The death of his ill-fated 
pare nts made ad ep imapore ssion on young Icrasius: prob- 
ably no boy of his age ever wept more bitterly for a mother 
who had ¢ nly live dl for him. l’or some wee ks he could study 
none; but then he became more studious than ever.t He 
tells us himself that, feeling not only that he was alone in 
the world, but also that a large portion of the world was 
prejudiced avainst him on aceount of his birth, he resolved 
to overcome those disadvantages, if possible, by the cultiva- 
tion of his mind and the deve lopmae nt of his faculties. It 
should be mentioned, to the honor of the monks, that th. 
death of his parents deprived Erasmus of no advantage 
which he had possessed at the school in their lifetime ; on 
the contrary, his being an orphan rendered his education an 
object of greater solicitude to them than ever. Accordingly 
he was placed under the care of a lay professor who owed 
his chair only to his superior scholarship, especially his 
thorough acquaintance with the classic languages. The 
reader who is acquainted with the writings of Erasmus need 
not be informed that we allude to Alexander Hegius, for in 
this, as in many other instances, the pupil has immortalized 
the teacher. At this time the system of Kodolphe Agricola, 
of teaching the ancient languages, had attracted attention 
throughout Germany, and it had been recently introduced 
at Deventer by Hegius. 

We may remark in passing, that it consisted of teaching Latin 
and ( rreek like the modern languages so far as requiring the 
students to speak as well as write and translate them ; in 


*De Ladibus West; ' + Melchior Adam in Vita Eva 
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other words, it is the system, the adoption of which we have 
been urging in these pages for the last ten years, and 
which, we are glad to add, has been adopted accordingly by 
educators of the first rank, including the best of our modern 
monks. Its influence on Erasmus was immediate and pow- 
erful; he had already made considerable proficiency both in 
Greek and Latin, especially in the latter. Alas! there are 
but few of our college professors, of any denomination, at 
the present day, who know either so well as Erasmus did 
when he was only thirteen vears old ; but so remarkable was 
the progress which he made in one year after the introduction 
of the new system, that when Agricola, its author, came to 
visit the academy, to see what suceess had been attained by 
his friend Hegius, the Latinity of the boy of fourteen at- 
tracted his attention at once. We are informed by Chy- 
treust that on being presented with the Latin essays of 
several students, he requested to be shown the author of one 
which he held up in lis hand. Erasmus is direeted by his 
teacher to come forward; full of modest blushes, the lad 
was about to retire to his class after making a low bow to 
Agricola, when the latter took him affectionately by the 
back of the head, and examining his features attentively, 
said, “You will, one day, be a great man.” So 
fond had he become of the Latin at this time, by the 
habit of using it orally, that, as we are assured by the most 
reliable of his biographers, he eould repeat from memory 
almost every line of Terence and Horace. 

Soon after this the good nature, obedience, and gratitude 
of Erasmus were put to a severe test. He knew how much 
he owed the monks; he had sense enough to understand 
that they had proved parents and friends to him as well as 
instructors. They wished him to prepare himself for holy 
orders, but the fate of his father made him shudder. He 
could not permit himself to refuse, however; but in com- 
pliance with their earnest wishes he entered the theolo- 


* The Christian Brothers. + De Laudilus Westphalia. 


t * Enclytus homo eris uno die.”"’"—Milchior Adam in Vit 


€ Fuit memoria felicissima, nam puer totum Terentium et Horati 
complexus est.— Vita Erasmi, Beautus Rhenanus 


im memoriter 
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gical seminary of Herzogenbusch, though, he informs us, 
that it was with a heavy heart he did so. He also admits 
that the three years which he spent in this seminary 
were entirely lost to his education.* 

He says he wished to avoid learning theology; but adds 
that his repugnance was not to the doctrines of the church, 
but to the possibility of being placed in circumstances sim- 
ilar to those which had brought his unhappy father to an 
early grave. Be this as it may, the theological seminary 
had no charms for Erasmus; he grieved and pined as if in 
captivity in a foreign land. ‘Too proud to run away; having 
too much respect for the principles of order and obedience 
to violate either; he continued to hope for the best until 
seized with a violent fever which afforded him a pretext to ask 
permission to visit some of his friends at Gouda. His 
request was complied with, and he never returned to the 
seminary. 

But the more intelligent ministers and servants of the church 
had too high an appreciation of his fine scholarship and bril- 
liant talents to let him go without doing all in their power to 
secure his services; accordingly they not only renewed but 
redoubled their efforts to persuade him that he ought not to be 
deterred by the fate of his father.t While thus urged almost 
daily, he was visited by a former school-fellow to whom he had 
been much attached. This friend, having just returned from 
Italy, represented monastic life to him in the several con- 
vents he had visited in such fascinating colors—especially 
by his descriptions of the fine libraries of the monks, the 
ample opportunities they had of enjoying those libraries, 
and of indulging to the fullest extent their tastes for litera- 
ture, science, or the arts—that he resisted no longer, but re- 
solved, in 1486, to enter the convent of Emiius near Gouda. 


* There is some doubt as to what religious order had charge of this seminary ; 
but the general opinion is, that the rector and several of the professors, if not the 
whole, were Franciscans. This would partly explain the mystery, for the Fran- 
ciscans, though often excellent preachers, have never been very successful as edu- 
cators; and we believe they are less successful at the present day, at least in this 
country, than any other order. In their palmiest days they did not approach the 
Jesuits. Degenerate as the latter are at the present day, in learning, with some 


distinguished exceptions, they are still vastly superior to the Franciscans 


+ Erasmus, Fpist. v., lib. 4 
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Here he formed an intimacy with William Hermanni, who 
was as fond of learning as himself. Both devoted them- 
selves with enthusiasm to the study of the classics. All 
their commentaries and essays were written in Latin; and 
each submitted his compositions daily to the other for criti- 
cism, with the understanding that the slightest defect in his 
latinity should be unhesitatingly pointed out and condemned. 
After they had subjected themselves to this rigid system of 
mutual training for about one year, Erasmus produced his 
celebrated treatise, entitled De Contemtu Mundi, in which 
he severely criticises certain abuses which, in his opinion, 
threatened to destroy the whole monastic system as an edu- 
cational agency. That the monks were not very tyrannical 
or intolerant, however, is sufficiently evident from the fact 
that although their superiors read this treatise, they had no 
idea of expelling their satirist, or of doing him any injury 
whatever. The remark of the prior, on reading the manu- 
script, was: “There is no serious wrong in criticising the 
faults even of our dearest friends in a truthful and friendly 
spirit.”"* Nor did the bishop of Utrecht view the case in a 
different light; it only confirmed him in the opinion he had 
formed of Erasmus when he sent him to the monastery of 
Deventer. 

The excitement created by De Contemtu Mundi had 
searcely subsided when Henry de Bergen, bishop of Cam- 
bray, inquired of the bishop of Utrecht whether he knew a 
well-educated religious young man whom he could recommend 
to him as a travelling companion and secretary. An affirmative 
reply was given; Erasmus was recommended, and without 
making any secret of his recent satire. Far from rejecting 
him on account of the latter, the bishop of Cambray liked 
him all the better for his wit and manliness, while he was 
charmed with his pure and classie Latinity.+ This liberality 
is all the more remarkable from the fact that the purpose 
for which he required a travelling companion was to accom- 

* Bucholeher, Jnd Chron., p. 120, 

t Et lors que la Providence lui suscita un liberateur que le retira de la cloture, 

je veux, dire un eveque de Cambrai qui le voulut avoir auprés de lui pour un 


voiage de Rome, il ne se contenta pas de la permission de son evéque, il y joig- 
nit aussi celle de son prieur—Bayle, Dict. Philosop., art. “* Erasme 
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pany him to Rome, where he expected to be elevated to the 
dignity of a cardinal; as a further proof of his confidence 
and esteem, Erasmus was only a few days in his service 
long enough to enable him to see that his super r learning 
and talents where b yond dispute when he ordained him 
a priest,—Tebruary 15, 1492. 

Although the bishop changed his mind in regard to visit- 
ing Rome, he retained Erasmus as a companion ; but 
del 


he did not accept until he seeured the } rmission of the 


icghted as the latter was to obtain so pleasant a position 


prior of his convent. Even then he continued to wear the 
habit of his order. He remained five years with the bishop. 
During this time he never relaxed his studies; but availed 
himself to the fullest extent of the bishop's library, which 
was quite extensive, and particularly rich in ancient litera- 
ture; vet, at the end of five years, he felt that, after all, his 
education was not completed ; and he obtained permission 
and the means from his patron to go to Paris, and enter 
the college of Montaigu. which was then one of the most 
cel brated in Kurope. Hi re he remaine dl for a considerable 
time, during which he prosecuted his classical studies with 
undiminished ardor, and wrote several of his most remarkable 
treatises, but without publishing any. While preparing to 
print one, he learns that his patron has become sick and 
poor, so that he is no longe rable to allow him sufficient for 
his support. 

On this account Erasmus is obliged to offer his services to 
such as might employ himasa private tutor. Among those 
who responded was a young English nobleman, Lord 
William Mountjoy, who soon became so much attached 
to his teacher that he insisted on his sharing his own lodg- 
ings, at the same time giving him every other aid in his 
power.t For this generosity Mountjoy was amply rewarded 
by Erasmus, who, in addition to communicating to him more 
knowledge than, perhaps, any other living teacher could, 
wrote for his especial benefit his famous treatise on 
* Letter Writing.’ 
* Eras., in Vita, Eptst. v t Nour. Bing. Cien., t. xvi., p. 184 


t De Ratione Conscribendi Epistolas, published at Bale, in 1522, and now to be 


‘ j 


in every edition ol the authors works, 
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conplectenda—a work which compares favorably, both in its 
matter and latinity, with the best similar efforts of Seneca. 
To those unacquainted with it in its original form, this may 
seem exaggerated praise; but some of the most eminent 
scholars and critics that modern Europe has produced 
including sentley and Hobbes -have pronounce d it worthy 
of comparison with the Di Amie ita of Cicero. 

In 1498, Erasmus visited England, where every possible 
honor was rendered him by the greatest of the nation. The 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford were so anxious to avail 
themselves of his learning, that in order to avoid offending 
either, he agreed to reside alternately at each, although he 
spent more of his time at Oxford than at Cambridge, excus- 
ing himself to the latter, by representing that the former 
agreed better with his health. All writers of the time agree 
that his connection with those celebrated institutions had 
the effect of considerably raising the standard of education 
at each, especially in Greek, which had hitherto received 
but little attention in England. It would be a great mistake, 
however, to suppose that the learning of either Oxford 
or Cambridge was at a low ebb at this time; we should 
be glad that the best of our American colleges could afford 
as thorough culture at the present day. Be it remembered 
that it was because there were so many thorough scholars 
in England that Erasmus was so well received in that coun- 
try, and the philosopher himself bears emphatic and inter- 
esting testimony to the superior culture of the upper classes, 
informing his learned correspondents on the Continent that 
a prominent feature in English society was the habit of dis- 
cussing literary and scientifie subjects at table, rather than 
indulging in wine, as was the common practice almost every- 


where else.t 


+t He also makes some interesting remarks about the English ladies. He is 
quite charmed with their beauty, but still more charmed, he says, by their cus- 
tom of kissing their male as well as female visitors. They welcomed one with a 


kiss, dismissed him with a kiss; and if they met him in any discreet place, they 
saluted him ina similar manner. One of Erasmus’ English biographers (Bayley), 
in commenting on this, makes the following naive remark: “And though he seema 
to talk very feelingly on the subject. yet he makes no reflections upon the virtue 
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Among the particular friends of Erasmus at this time were 
Sir Thomas Moore, John Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, William 
Latimer, bishop of Winchester, Wiliam Warham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Bishop Fisher, rector of Cambridge 
University, Cardinal Woolsey, Henry VII. and his son 
Prince Henry, James IIL, of Seotland, and his son Prince 
Alexander. All these illustrious personages did not merely 
honor Erasmus; all did him more or less service. In those 
days it was not considered a crime for scholars or literary 
men to wish to have some of the comforts of life like other 
people ; on the contrary, it was thought that even when 
they had grave faults they deserved to be made comfortable. 
This was particularly the opinion of the dignitaries of the 
church ; accordingly the bishop, the archbishop and 
the eardinal, vied with each other in contributing to 
the substantial comforts of Erasmus. Although he derived 
a handsome annuity from his two chairs at Oxford and 
Cambridge, the archbishop of Canterbury gave him the 
curacy of Addington, exempting him from its duties, which 
were performed by a vicar. The archbishop also intro- 
duced him to the king of Scotland, who engaged him to give 
private lessons to his son Prince Alexander, who was twenty 
vears of age, and who, in consideration of learning and piety 
“far beyond his years,” had recently been appointed bishop 
of St. Andrew’s. 

Thus we see a royal and ecclesiastical prince that had 
been carefully edueated in one of the best universities of his 
time,+ Padua, placing himself under the tuition of one who, 
did he live at the present day, would be regarded as “a 


mere adventurer.” and treated with far less consideration 





of Englis f For t « f 1 original 
a} t i races n a that is s 
inis vultibus, blandae, faciles, et quas tu tuis camoenis 
praeterea s inquam sat wdatus. Sive quo vy as 
ris: sive discedas aliquo, osculis demitteris: redis 1. 
litur abs te, dividuntur basia; oecurritur alicubi, basiatur 
inque te moveas, suaviorum plena sunt omnia. Quae s 
mel quam sint mollicula, quam fragrantia, pro profectO cu- 
m solum, ut Solon fecit, sed ad mortem usque in Anglia pere- 
s V., p 5 
ie Kras,, Epist, Xix., XX., XX et 
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audience, including the prince, who continued his friend 
for ever after. 

The question was not now, who would be his patron ? but 
whose patronage would he accept? At this time, (1516,) the 
king of Spain, who was also sovereign of the Netherlands, 
and who subsequently became so famous as Charles V., kept 
his court at Brussels, wishing to draw around him the most 
learned men of his time, directed his chancellor, Silvagius, 
to invite Erasmus to his court. He was not one week at 
Brussels when a pension of four hundred florins was settled 
upon him for life, and the first quarterly instalment paid to 
him. He also received the title of royal counsellor, with the 
privilege of travelling as much as he wished, and residing at 
Brussels only as long each year as he found it convenient 
and agreeable todo so. It does not appear that he was ever 
required to perform any duties in consideration of this pen- 
sion, which was as considerable a sum then as three thousand 
dollars would be at the present day, under similar cireum- 
stances. Butin order to make some return for the munifi- 
cent generosity of the king, he wrote—in Latin, as usual—his 
“Mirror of a Christian Prince.’* Erasmus had now an 
abundant revenue ; but he cared for no more money than was 
sufficient to make him comfortable. Having bought a neat 
but modest house, and furnished it to his liking, bestowing 
most care on his library, he devoted all he had to spare to 
the encouragement of needy young men who evinced a taste 
for study. 

Erasmus visited Italy three times, and was welcomed with 
acclamation by all the great literary and learned institutions, 
as well as by all individuals who were distinguished by their 
learning, their talents, or their ecclesiastical or political 
power. On his arrival in Turin, in 1506, the celebrated uni- 
versity of that city solemnly conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of theology. The universities of Padua and Bo- 
logna evinced an equal willingness to render homage to his 
learning and genius. When he reached Rome for the first 
time, such was the excitement which his presence created 


VOL. XX.—NO. XL. 22 
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that he found it impossible to reply to half the invitations 
which he received from men who had attained eminence in 
learning, literature, science, painting, ete. Pope Julius IL., 
who then occupied the papal throne, showed him all the 
kindness in his power. As a special favor, the pontiff au- 
thorized him to live and dress according to the manners and 
customs of every country through which he desired to travel. 
At the same time he was a daily guest of the Cardinal de 
Medicis, who placed at his disposal his private library. Such 
was the fri ndship of the cardinal to him, in ¢ very way, that 
as soon as he was elected to the papal throne, as Leo X., he 
went all the way to Rome, from Brussels, to congratulate 
him. The new pope received him with the utmost cordiality 


and kindness, and when leaving, his holiness made him sev- 


eral presents, including a pencil ease set with diamonds, and 
eave him an autograph letter to Henry VITI. Leo X. wished 
to retain him about himself According to Moreri and other 


biographers, his holiness offered him a cardinal’s hat as an 
inducement to remain, although he had already as his Latin 
secretary the celebrate l Cardinal Bembo, whose Latin 
poelis are still read by thi learned, and are regarded by 
many as superior, at least in their pure Ciceronian latinity, 
to the Latin lyries of Petrarch. But Erasmus preferred the 
English to the Italians ; and, in addition to the other induce- 
ments and emoluments already alluded to, Henry VIII. set- 
tled on him a handsome pe Hsion. 

Such was the condition of things when Luther first began 
to attract attention as a reformer, or heretic. Before he had 
uttered a word, orally or in writing, against the church, Er- 
asmus had made severe criticisms on monks, bishops, arch- 
bishops and cardinals. Nor had he Spare d the popes them- 
selves ; and notwithstanding the gross ignorance and super- 
stition which we are told prevailed at this time, his satires, 
written, as they were, in elegant classical Latin, had an im- 
mense sale.t But it was the discipline of the church, not its 
dogmas, which was assailed by Erasmus. Besides, what Eras- 


* Erasmus Epist. xxviii., lib. 4 


t+ In the single year, 1527,’ says Hallam, *“Colineus printed 24,000 copies 
of the Colioquies, all of which were sold.”’ —Literature of Europe, &c., vol. 1, p. 189. 
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mus indulged in was legitimate criticism, not abuse or ribaldry. 
Those whom his admirable dialogues pointed at most directly 
compared them to those of Lucian, a comparison the justice of 
which has been acknowledged by the most eminent critics of 
modern times, but with this distinction in favor of Erasmus, 
that the dialogues of the latter have more genuine humor in 
them than those of the Greek satirist. That they are ex- 
cellent, and v ry severe on the church, ¢ very int hice nt per- 
son may see for himself, although more than half the numer- 
ous works of Erasmus cannot be found in this country. 

It is no wonder, then, that it was generally supposed that 


rtain extent, tho 
supposition was a correct one, for as long as the latter con- 


fined himself to the language of moderation, he enjoyed the 


sympathy antl friendship of the former. When Luther be- 


Erasmus would join Luther; and, to a e 


came abusive, however, and seemed bent on destroying, 
rather than repairing, Erasmus disclaimed ail connection 
with him. Exeited and rather boisterous, as Luther was, he 
had understanding enough to appreciate tl » value of t] ad- 


} it the va Cort th 
herence of aman like ISrasmus. Aeceordinely he wrote to 


him in the most flattering terms, introducing hit 


dres ing him, “ My very dear brother in Chri "68 NT 


iay tise 

Lord Jesus Clurist preserve you for eternity, ex lent Eras- 
’ ae ee i 1 f'y.3 

mus, ete rasmus replies in terms equally kind and friend- 


ly - but ulvises him to avoid violence tells him that its ten- 
1 


deney, in its influence on the common p opl , is to bring 


ruin on the cause o 


«lt 


f literature, science and the arts, as well 
as religion.t Finally, Luther hears that hi 


‘ ; former master 
and friend is about to write against him, seein 


Lf 


¢ that his ad- 
vices and expostul itions are in vain, and he writes a long 
letter to him in 1524, which closes as follows: “ Finally, Ire- 
quest of you, in the meantime, that if you render us no other 
service, you will, at least, content yourself with being a mere 
spectator of our tragedy, and not increase the number of our 
adversaries—but above all that you will write no books against 
me, as I pledy MYSse lf to do nothing aqainst YOU. .« « + Be 
generous to my inexperience in writing, and in the name of 
the Lord, adieu ! ae 


* See letter dated Wittembury, March 28, 1519, Luther's Works 
t Eras. Epist., April 30, 1519. t Luther 


s Works, Leipsic ed., vol & 
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The friends of Erasmus inform us that had he received 
this letter in time he would most probably have waited longer 
before publishing anything against his former disciple ; but 
his De Libero arbitrio was already printed. Luther anxiously 
procured a copy, but was astonished that, instead of seurril- 
ity and invective against himself, as he had expected, judging 
from his own sty le of argument, it contained nothing but calm 
and philosophical reasoning. However, it seems no oppon- 
ent could correspond long with Luther and continue to write 
agreeable letters. Disappointed, as he was, at not being 
abused, he was not the less abusive in writing to Erasmus, 
soon after, a private letter, which isnow lost, but the char- 
acter of which may be inferred from the reply of Erasmus : 
“What bearing, lask you,” says the philosopher, “on the ques- 
tion at issue, have so many buffoon abuses, so many calum- 
nious misstatements ; that I am an atheist, an epicurean, a 
skeptic on the dogmas of the christian faith, a blasphemer, 
and I know not what ?’’* ete. It may be said that, perhaps, 
if Luther's letter could be found, it would be seen that it con- 
tains nothing to justify this; but his Colloquia Mensalia 
(Table Talk) contains the worst charges, against which Eras- 
mus here protests, and many others. Indeed there is scarcely 
an opprobrious epithet in the very rich vocabulary of the 
great reformer which he does not apply to Erasmus. As 
specimens it will be sufficient to mention such phrases as 
* accursed wretch,” “the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced 
the earth,” “epicure and ungodly creature.”’+ Nay, Luther 
enjoins on his followers as a religious duty, by no means to 
love Erasmus. “I charge you,” he says, ~ in my will and 
testament, that you hate and loathe Erasmus, that viper.” 

We quote these expressions simply to show how powerful was 
the cool, witty, brilliant reasoning of Erasmus. Clothed, as it 
was, ina “dead language,” it was full of life and energy. Never 
did any reasoning more fully illustrate the adage that “the 
razor cuts keenest when dipped in oil,” than De libero arbitrio; 
but it was not the only fine piece of Erasmian logic and humor 


* Epist. dated Basle, April 11, 1526 
t Vide Tube Talk, passim, especially chap. vii. t Table Talk, c. xliv 
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that provoked Luther. Erasmus was far too fond of com- 
paring the present to the past, and asking what the boasted 
reform consisted in after it reached the destructive stage. 
In alluding to this, Hallam tells his readers that there are 
certain things which those who charge Erasmus with ineon- 
sistency ought to remember; “ that he was disgusted at the 
violent language too common among the reformers, and at 
thie outrage scommilted by the pop lace: that he anticipate dereat 
evils from the presumptiousness of ignorant men im judging for 
themselves in religion ; that he probably was sincere in what 


he always maintained, as tothe necessity of preserving tho 


communion of the eatholic ehureh, which he thoueht eon- 
sistent with much latitude of private saith, and that if he had 
gone among the reformers he must either have co led his 
EE a 

thon did asterwa ; the victim of calumny and Op pre $i . 


He had also to allege that the fruits of the reformation 


had, by no means, shown thems lves In an 


l evirtuou ( li 
sg ’ 43 . \: 
duct : and that manv heated enthusias were adem lating 
both «// p fa . ad so l all a of ry 


This may serve to aid any who are willing to lx 
in det rmuning how it is that we have mack 
progress in “enlightenment” within the last three or four 
centuries, and how it is that the most inestimable trea 
which antiquity has bequeathed tous are becoming more 
and more “dead letters.” It is admitted by every unbiased, 
intellic« nt thinker, Whatever sect he may belong to, that let 
Erasmus err as he may as to re ligious dogm Ls, the modern 
world has produced ho highs r authority on all that ‘upp rtains 
to learning and the development of the intellect ; and this is 
the question with which we are concerned, not that of re lig- 
ion. But take away the former and what remains of the 


latter? Never yet did learning degenerate without causing 


religion to degenerate also. This is illustrated but too 
strikingly in the histories of the Hindoos, the Egyptians, and 
the Jews. 
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But no religion requires so thorough a culture in order to 
be understood in its purity as the christian religion, for the 
reason that the sacred Scriptures upon which it is founded 
are all written in what are called but too appropriately at 
the present day “the dead languages.” Erasmus tell us 
that one of the first results of the reformation was to pre- 
vent those who had previously been studious and fond of 
learning from taking the trouble either to teach or to learn.* 

Why should they do so since in future the opinions of the 
most ignorant were to have as much weight as those of the 
most learned; nay, more weight, since all inspiration came 
asa free gift from God without any trouble in the way of 
study or research, whereas whatever opinions were acquired 
by the latter means were to be regarded as doubtful at best 
most probably the wiles of Satan ! 

After the Reformation had made some progress the ex- 
tremists on both sides became the enemies of Erasmus, and 
seemed to vie with each other in abusing him. “Il s'est 
attire,” says Bayle, “ mille injures tant de le part des catho- 
liques, que de la part des protestants.+ The narrow-minded 
among the catholics were incensed against him, because it 
was admitted on all hands that it was his writings that had 
prepared the way for Luther and his associates. It became 
an adage with the latter that Erasmus had laid the egg, but 
that Luther had hatched it; to which the philosopher made 
the characteristic reply, that he had laid a hen’s egg, but 
that Luther had hatched a erow’s.? 

But althoueh he was abused on both sides, as we have 
said, the more moderate and eultivated of each party re- 
mained friends to him to the last. This is true, for example, 
of Melancthon, Hutten, and Decolampadius, by far the most 
learned of the reformers ; upon the other hand, not one of 
his learned catholic friends deserted him, with the sole 
exception of Cardinal Bembo, whose Latin poems he had 
criticised before Luther had written a line, and for which 
sin he would hardly have forgiven him had Luther or 
Melancthon never been born! 


* Nec aliud quam saltatur, editur, bibitur ae sub 


itu itur; nec docent nec discunt 
aulla vite sol la ? L sin fs Ul nque sunt, 1b) Jacent omnes bona 
disciplina piatate.—-(1527) Kpist. d 


i ‘ Cum 1 
t Dict. Hist. et Crit, art. ** Erasme.” ¢ Epist. deexix., Dec., 1524. 
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For a similar reason even Luther did not hate him more 
cordially than several Franciscan fathers connected with the 
University of Paris. After Erasmus had visited the universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, Padua, and Bologna, he instituted some 
comparisons between the faculties of those institutions and 
that of the University of Paris, which were by no means flat- 
tering to the latter. Precisely because they deserved the 
ridicule to which he exposed them, they could never forgive 
him. Like certain paternal rectors of the present day who 
are still more incompetent, the Paris professors pretended 
that to mock them was to mock the church, be a heretic, 
and altogether an unprincipled fellow ! 

It is worthy of remark that none of the catholic sovereigns, 
male or female, withdrew from him on account of his satires 
on monks, bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and popes, the 
pensions they had bestowed upon him; whereas one of the 
first orders of Henry VIIL., after he had declared himse If pope 
of England, was to strike the name of Erasmus from the 
pension list.* 

gut the indignation of He hry was somewhat like that of 
the Franciscans. Erasmus had not suffici ntly appreciated 
either the learning or the piety of the royal Desensor Fidei, 
whereas Luther had lauded both to the skies; styling his 
majesty, “most serene king! most illustrious prince!” and 


sé 


for having formerly offended him, “under the influence of 
bad advice,” begging pardon lke a whipped child, as 
follows : “L blush how, and searee ly dare to raise my eyes 
to you, ete. . . . If your majesty thinks proper that in 
another work I should recall my words, and glori/y your name, 
vouchsafe,” ete. + 

Erasmus had too refined a mind to deseend to adulation 
like this for any consideration; yet his traducers represent 
him as “avaricious and crafty,’} for no better reason than 
that, instead of attacking his friends he was always grateful 
for their kindness. We call particular attention to these 


* Vide Patin, Relation Histo upue, P 120: also Seckendorf, 1. iii., } 8&0 
t Luther's Ci mj) lete Works Li ips c edit on, vol. ix +P 23 


t See Dr. Cox's Life of Melancthon, p. 35. 
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facts, because we know from our own experience and 
observation, how liable the student of English literature is 
to form a very erroneous and unjust estimate of the char- 
acter of Erasmus. Not that English authors are more dis- 
posed than others to do injustice to the illustrious dead ; 
but in sectarian discussions their zeal often gets the better 
of their judgment, and to a certain extent neutralizes their 
characteristic generosity and love of fair play. Hallam will 
bear us testimony that we do no injustice to his countrymen 
in regard to their conduct with respect to Erasmus. “ It has 
become,” says that honest and generally faithful historian, 
“e“ . i] S. 


very fhe pre 


with our English writers to censure 
Erasmus for his conduct at this time. Milner rarely does 


justice to any one who did not servil ly jollo v Luth Yr, ee.* 

The estimate of Hallam LLL be regarded as represe nting 
that of all the higher class of protestant historians of the 
present day without regard to nationality > nor does the 
enlightened catholic estimate differ from it very much. No- 
where do we find the latter more faithfully represented than 
in an able and learned American work, which we have 
commended on former occasions for similar _ fidelity. 
After Dr. Spalding has quoted some passages from 
Erasmus in his History, illustrative of the deterioration 
of morals caused by the Reformation, he makes the 
following comments: “The testimony of Erasmus is above 
suspicion. Though he continued in the catholic chureh, 
yet he was the early friend of Luther, Melancthon, 
and several others among the principal reformers ; and he 
had himself coutributed not a little, perhaps, however, only 
indirectly and unintentionally, to the suecess of the pre- 
tended reformation. He was a mild, peaceable man, who 
liked his ease more than anything else in the world, and who 
sought to please both sides, but succeeded in pleasing neither. 
He had joined in the outery against the catholic priesthood 
and monks, and had thereby no doubt greatly aided in 
heightening the excitement against the catholic church.” t+ 

* Lit. of Europe, vol. i., note, p. 191. Harper's ed 


t Ilist. of the Protestant Reformation in Germany and Switzerland,” ete., in 3 
vols. By M. J. Spalding, D. D., archbishop of Baltimore. Vol. i, p. 269, 
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Next to Luther the one who assailed Erasmus with the 
greatest bitterness, and in the most scurrilous and indecent 
language, was Julius Cresar Scaliger. Indeed it may be said 
that the latter surpassed the great reformer if possible in this 
particular. His abuse is justly styled by Bayle, “les injures 
les plus choquantes.” Different reasons are assigned for this 
strange conduct on the part of Sealiger, who, it must be ad- 
mitted, was also a very profound scholar. Many think for 
this reason that he was actuated by jealousy on account of 
the world-wide fame of Erasmus. Sealiger belonged to the 
party among the learned that were opposed to every style in 
Latin which was not modelled after that of Cicero ; a party 
which had the honor of numbering among its most zealous 
members Cardinal Bembo and even Leo X. himself. But 
whatever Erasmus deemed absurd or wrong, he did not 
hesitate to ridicule, no matter how illustrious and formidable 
were the opponents against whom he had to contend. Accord- 
ingly he wrote and published, im 1528, his famous C'% anus, 
in which he gives full vent to tliat irresistible, trenchant 
humor and scathing, refined irony that were always his most 
powerful weapons, although not a discourteous or ungentle- 
inanly expression appears from one end of the work to the 
other. Though written in the purest Latin the Ciceronianus 
derives its chief power from the sound common sense with 
which its lively and pungent wit is combined. When the 
reader bears in mind that the party criticised held that no 
expression or even term which was not found in Cicero could 
be regarded as classical, he will be the better able to appre- 
ciate such remarks as the following : 

“We no longer possess all the writings of Cicero; we do not know, 
therefore, that we are acquainted with all the expressions which that great 
writer has employed. Besides, Cicero has not treated on all human 
knowledge; he has not, then, exhausted in his vocabularly all the terms 
of his Janguage. Finally, it is absurd to designate in Latin things 
with which Cicero could not have been acquainted ; and since he per- 
mitted himself to forge new words in order to express new ideas, I can 
not see why those who have come after him shovld not have the same 


privilege. ... Besides, true imitation docs not consist in identity of 


terms and phrases, but in the harmonious disposition of details and in 
the profundity of thought.” 
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No competent judge will deny the force and truth of this; 
but it was all the more provoking tothe Ciceronians on this ac- 
count. It did not, however, cause Erasmus to forfeit the friend- 
ship either of the great Leo or of Cardinal Bembo. But 
while Scaliger attacked him in Germany, Pierre Curtius 
attacked him in Italy, the latter pretending that he had 
insulted, on more than one occasion, not only the learned 
men of Italy, but also the nation at large; accordingly he 
gave his pamphlet the comprehensive title: Defensio pro 
Italia ad Erasmum Reterodamum. Erasmus deigned to 
reply to this, although he took no public notice of the article 
of Sealiger. He proceeds to demonstrate in his usual bland, 
but sareastic style, that he had had no intention of calling 
into question the bravery and military genius of the Italians. 
In reply to the charge of ingratitude to the country of the 
fine arts, he Says: 

‘IT am constantly reminded that it was in Italy I learned Latin. 
I regret that such is not the fact. I was nearly forty years when I went 


to Italv. I did not, therefore, go thither to learn—I was too old for that ; 


but went to see the country. I brought into Italy more knowledge of 
Greek and Latin than] brought out of it. ... Besides, if the Italians 
are going to write better works in future than mine, as Curtius threatens 
me, I shall, for my part, be very glad, for all will gain by it.” 


In this quiet way Erasmus entirely silenced the Italian, 
and both Leo X. and Bembo had the candor to admit that, 
after all, Cicero alone should not be regarded as the soul, 
life, and body of the Latin tongue. But this great triumph, 
on the part of Erasmus, seemed to increase the rage of 
Sealiger all the more. It is true that several biographers 
and historians allege that the only reason why Scaliger made 
his second seurrilous attack on Erasmus was that the latter 
called him a soldier by way of contempt, intimating that on 
that account he was beneath his notice, and that, in short, 
he was incapable, for the same reason, of writing the attack 
attributed to him. Whether this be the fact or not, the 
statement is of some importance as showing that the busi- 
ness of human slaughter was not quite so respectable at this 
time as it subsequently became. It should be remembered 


: Re PONnSio wl Petri Cursii defens nem nullo adversarto villacem 
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that one of the principal reasons assigned by Erasmus for 
his opposition to the reformation was that it would lead to 
war ; that from words the contestants would come to blows, 
a verbis ad verbera ; and that the invariable tendency of war 
was to demoralize all who had a hand in it.* He has writ- 
ten one of his best essays to prove the fact, that entitled 
Bellum. Those who have the curiosity to read this will un- 
derstand that, in the opinion of Erasmus, it does not require 
much genius or intellectual ability to attain even the highest 
distinction as a soldier. But whatever was the cause of the 
second attack, full of venom and vituperation as it was, it 
did not satisfy the author, who, becoming more and more 
enraged at the contemptuous silence of the philosopher, 
proceeded to write a third; but Erasmus had died before it 
was published.+ 

Thus it was that protestants and catholics, and those who 
were equally opposed to both, attacked Erasmus in turn. 
One party hated him for being a catholic; another party 
hated him because, if he was not really a protestant, he was, 
at least, a heretic, while the third party hated him because 
he labored to restore the unity of the christian religion. 
But, as already remarked, for one who disliked him, five 
hundred esteemed and admired him for the incaleulable ben- 
fit he had rendered to civilization by his profound learning 
and his incessant and prodigious literary labors performed 
for the instruction and enlightenment of mankind. Notwith- 
standing his unsparing ridicule of the ministers and servants 
of the church, of all grades, including, even, the } ontiffs, he 
enjoyed the frie ndship and esteem of four successive popes, 
namely, Julius IL., Leo X., Adrian LV. and Paul IIL, be- 
sides those of numerous archbishops and cardinals. Adrian 
had been his intimate friend long before he had any idea of 
succeeding to the papal throne. While professor of theology 
at Louvain, he invited Erasmus to take up his abode in that 
famous institution, and he was on his way to do so when he 
became so Vv iolently ill that he had to return to the eare of his 


* Alios occultum odium, alios ambitio, alios animi feritas in bellum impellit.— 


Eras., Adag., Chil. iv 


t Sealiger aiant seu cela ¢crivait une troisieme haranque dont la mort de Erasme 
interrompit Tedition —Bayle’s Dict. Hist. et Crit 
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friends. By a somewhat similar fatality, when the professor 
became pope, he was prevented by an early death from serv- 
ing and honoring him as his holiness had intended. 

On the election of Paul ILL, Erasmus wrote to congratulate 
him. The pontiff immediately sent him an autograph 
letter in reply, complimenting him very highly on the 
service he had rendered learning, literature, religion and 
morals; and this letter, so honorable to both, was soon 
followed by a brief, appointing Erasinus prior of Deventer, 
the convent in which he first began to distinguish himself 
by his learning, with a revenue of 1,500 ducats. The next 
year the pope proposed to invest him with the purple, and 
on its being remarked to his holiness that it was ne cessary 
a cardinal should have an annual income of 3,000 dueats, 
he immediately offered to confer several presents on him, 
which would seeure him that amount, altogether inde- 
pe nai ntly of his } nsions. 

These, it must be admitted, were magnificent offers, but 
Erasmus did not avail himself of either. Nothing was known 
of the brief for the priorship until after his death, when it 
was found in the pocket of his cossack. As to the purple, 
while deeply grateful for the offer of it, his reply was, “I 
have never sought dignities ; now they would be no use ; my 
life will soon be at an end.” 4 

When Erasmus felt his end approaching he wishe: to re- 
turn to Holland, his native country, to die. Accordingly he 
directed one of his friends to sell his house and furniture at 
Friburgh ; as several of his works were in course of publiea- 
tion at Basle he visited that city for the purpose of correct- 
ing some of the proof sheets ; but he was suddenly taken ill, 
and after lingering some months he died. 

A great change had taken place in Basle during the 
absence of Erasmus. He had liked the city much, and 
therefore remained in it amid all the disturbances caused 
by the reformation, until he saw the cathedral broken open 
by the mob ; its fine sculptures and paintings dragged into 


* Nisard, Etude sur la Rénaissance, p. 120, et se7.—Patin, Relation list 
p. 129 


ique, 


t Etudes sur la Rénaissanee. Par M. D, Nisard, p. 90, ¢ 
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the street, and burned, or otherwise destroyed, amid the 
jeers and scoffs of the multitude. This was on the 12th 
of February, 1529. Next morning a proclamation was issued 
declaring the abolition of the mass and the suppression of 
popery. On witnessing these scenes, Erasmus resolved to 
withdraw as quickly as possible, although the principal citi- 
zens implored him to remain. When he returned, on his way, 
as he thought, to Holland, the sectarian excitement had died 
away, and all classes were rejoiced to see him back. Several of 
his former antagonists visited him during his illness ; he cor- 
dially weleomed them, and became reconciled to all. 

When he died every honor was done his remains, the faculty 
and students of the university bearing his coffin on their shoul- 
ders in turn. On his will being opened, it was found that he 
had bequeathed nearly all he had for the benefit of poor 
students who had not the means of finishing their edueation, 
the remainder to be devoted to the relief of poor, infirm 
old men and of poor orphan children. Even those who 
hated priests and popery most, readily agreed to have his re- 
mains interred in the cathedral. Every scholar and lover of 
learning and genius who happens to travel within reach of 
Basle, no matter whence he comes, or what sect he may be- 
long to, still visits his tomb within the church, and takes a 
melancholy pride in deciphering the several inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin, partly effaced, as they are, on the marble, 
by the hand of time. 

On the front of the tomb is a beautiful Latin inscription, 
which very happily describes the chief merits and charac- 
teristics of Erasmus; but it is too long to transcribe here, 
especially as the Latin is not very popular at the present day. 
There is a quadrangular base on the top of the tomb, on 
the front of which is another inscription, in which the reader 
is merely told that “ Friends have buried Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam beneath this stone.’’* 

In Rotterdam he has been similarly honored, but justly 
proud as his native Aty was of him it could not have hon- 
ored him more than Basle, which was equally proud of 


* «Des. Erasmum Rotterdamum Amici sub hoc saxo condebant.” 
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affording a resting place to his remains. A wooden statue 
was erected in the principal square in Rotterdam, in 1549, 
in honor of so illustrious a citizen. This was replaced a few 
years after by a marble statue, which, having been destroyed 
by the Spaniards, was in turn replaced by a fine bronze sta- 
tue. This may still be seen on the bridge of Rotterdam, and 
is almost covered with inscriptions. The most pathetic, 
elegant, and graphie—that which compresses most thought 
into an equ ul amount of space is the following stanza, by 
Heinsius, of which we give a free rendering below, only ask- 
ing those unacquainted with the Latin to bear in mind that 
our hurried version gives but a faint idea of the beauty, 


foree, and path s of the origmal : 


© Barba talem se debellator Erasmus, 
Main t Doe vi 1 Is, OF t t 
I en f Ars o ita si ris 
1) ) 1! \ 11 i viro est 
li ‘ j i we en o 
Pen 1 ie ( era s crit 


The house in which the philosopher was born, though a very 
| | ; 
poor one, has been similarly distinguished. For more than 


a century it bore on its humble front the inscription : 


ad i ( t parva D nus, mag | Lnatus FE mus,” 
Thre _ Pary 1 Dom is” Wills preserved AS lone AS possible 
in honor of the philosopher; finally, on its being rebuilt with 


the same view, it was decorated by another imseription, in 


which are enumerated his noble efforts for the revival of 
learning, the liberal arts, &e." 
In Basle his cal inet Wits re? trded aus a sacred treasure. 
J 
itl 


The principal, if not the only articles it contained were his 


ring, his seal, his sword, his penknife, his bodkin, and his 
will, written with his own hand. and_ his portrait by 
Holbein. In 1661, these articles were purchased by 


* Erasmus, the conqueror of barbarism, has so ennobled himself by the 


power of his intellect, as to be the glory of the name of Batavia Behold 
how struggling Art has been delivered by him from the sinister fates! The 
celestial splendor of his superior genius, in a vascillating ag 


, may well leave 
Erasmus without an equal. 


t ‘* This is the little house in which the great Erasmus was born.” 


¢ **libus his ortus Mundum decoravit Erasmus 
Artibus ingenuis, Religione, Fide.” 
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the authorities for 9,000 crowns; and they were sub- 
sequently purchased by the French Academy for tenfold 
that amount. 

Such was the glory which learning and _ literature 
conferred on their votary four centuries ago. How 
different would have been the experience of Erasmus 
had he lived in the nineteenth century, that epoch which 
is said to surpass in intelligence and enlightenment all 
previous ages back to the creation! In our own country, 
especially, and we claim to oceupy no secondary rank in 
“enlightenment,” he could have secured far more honor and 
distinction by selling drygoods, or even fish, whiskey, tobacco, 
or quack medicines; or by setting up, on an extensive scale, 
as a tailor, and employing women to do three-fourths of his 
work, at one-fourth the price of their labor ; by speculating 
in railroads, or in the mortgaged houses of poor widows and 
orphans; in short, by any trade, plan, handicraft, or con- 
trivance, that enabled him to make the largest pile of 


money! 


Other Fi wh and Ruglish Period 1! x. LS69-7 


) 


A RALLYING cry of M. Rochefort, during the political cam- 
paign in Paris last autumn, was his epitomized constitution: 
os Th re is no lo Wer oa ythi “if; nobody is charged with the eaxe- 
cution of the present decree,” which, with its ominous meaning 
beneath its absurdity of phrase, smacks of the grim comedy 
of the convention, and recalls chaotic France from 1789 to 
1795, and the fearful antics of Robespierre, Danton, and 
Saint-J ust. 


Ennui in the existing order of things, and a craving for 


something fresh, quite independent of specific grievances, 
is an unfortunate feature of French politics ; and this ennwi, 
artfully accounted for and slyly pricked by French dema- 
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gogues, develops into that intermittent fever which has periodi- 
cally beset France, ever since 1789 demonstrated the strength 
of the masses if dexterously brought to bear against any 
principle of authority which has a failing hold on popular 
love. So soon as this periodical disgust with things as they 
are arrives, there comes also the palpitating conviction of 
those impatient that the stupid present can be changed into a 
glorious future; for the French invest their politics with 
a mingled frenzy of hope and alarm alien entirely to the 
saner English or American idea, in which political conten- 
tion may co-exist with real personal regard. The well- 
disciplined warmth of party strife and indignation in 
England, in France is a reckless and a bitter, if not always 
a frightened hate; and what is harmless political enthu- 
siasm in the former country may easily conduct to the 
opening acts of an insurrectionary spectacle more or less 
sanguinary in the latter. 

The Count Henri de Rochefort de Lucgay—or, as he has 


always signed, “ Rochefort, tout simple,” is a conspicuous 
representative of that Parisian clique of politicians known 
as the irréconciliables—so christened by M. Gambetta, one of 
them, during the elections of May, and forming an important 
but little fraction of his majesty’s opposition in the legisla- 
ture. Nor are the irréconciliables absolutely the only ones 
who have hankered or labored with exulting trust for the 
extirpation of the Bonapartes, trunk and branch, from the 
council-halls of the nation. But of these—M. Rochefort and 
others akin—we shall give outline portraits in the course of 
this paper, as actors who played so considerable a part in a 
miscarried effort made a few months ago to suscitate the 
Irench revolution. 

The revolutionary party since 1860 has multiplied, and in 
May, 1869, the opposition polled 3,248,555 votes to the 
4,053,056 for official candidates, showing that freedom of 
press and speech and the emperor's auspicious letter of the 
19th January, 1867, had gained his government few parti- 
sans to the theory of personal rule. Imperialism, which 
was sanctioned as such by the votes of 1851-’52,* had become 


* Out of about 8,000,000 inscribed voters in France, 6,000,000 approved of the 


coup-de-€tat, and 7,000,000 voted for “ Nupoléon 1/[. Empereu 
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almost uncurrent in our day, as proved by the figures above 
quoted ; its old friends were many of them dead and gone, 
and of those who remained some had even enunciated their 
belief that the existing situation could not long endure. M. 
Latour du Moulin, formerly a director of the libraries and 
the press under Maupas,* in the preface to a publication of 
his called “ Questions Constitutionnelles,” predicted in France, 
and as not far distant, a parliamentary majority hostile to 
Napoleon Ill. Nor do we think that such a result will 
have been brought about altogether by violent agitation, for 
from 1851 to 1868 domestic peace was untroubled; the 
sonaparte regime was reproached with the rigors of its re- 
installation only, and political exiles were fewer during all 
those years than in the time of the republic of 1848. But 
by its quirks, and shifts, and oppressive detail in organiza- 
tion; by its centralization and persistency to place itself 
above discussion, little by little the empire has contrived to 
prejudice itself in popular estimation. Frenchmen who saw 
constantly at their elbows papa government, or mamma ad- 
ministration, and whose sense of revolutionary danger was 
blunted by years of quict which had passed from being an- 
noyed, were finally vexed and irritated by the ever-recurring 
notion that they were kept in leading-strings. 

The increasing age and the vacillations of the emperor ; 
certain outside failures ; enormous domestic taxations, and the 
consideration just referred to, combined to render republican- 
ism, which had so affrighted all honest folk from 1848 to 1851, 
less redoubtable to the eommon mind, if not positively 
craved by the younger and more ardent generation. At 
least, thought the voters, under the republie the popular 
will could decide for or against a foreign war; the civil 
expenses could be diminished ; and one man alone need not 
be responsible for the entire glory nor for every misfortune 
attending the career of a great state. In short, faith in the 
necessity or thrift of autocratic institutions disappeared 
piece by piece ; and in 1868—’9 it required official figure- 
cooking to obtain from the chamber the needful vote author- 


* Maupas was the first Préfect de Police of the second empire 


VOL. XX.—NO. XL. 23 
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izing the city of Paris to make a loan. Some even among 
prudent citizens then had slowly drifted to the contempla- 
tion of a gradual revolution as not only expedient but prac 
ticable, if hardly prepared for its precipitate consummation 
in the general elections of 186. 


J] 


Between the irréconei es, Who, as their name declares, 


would be content with no mere reforms, but who demanded 
C maple te abolition of the « Lnny Lye ~andits cluef, and the im- 
|» rialists, was a third party, whose euiding spirits had not 
disputed the supremacy of imap rial doctrines as founded 
upon, and five times ratific d by universal suffrage, but had 
battled along back for liberal progress under the constitution. 
This party latte rly had been elaimed by both the others; 
for, as an intact opposition, it was virtually lost in the spring 
of 1869. when so NLL of its candidates were defeated. Its 
dlispersion or absorption had looked temporarily like it 
master stroke of the emperor to rid himself of MM. Thiers, 
Favre, Ollivier, and others, who, set in their purpose, large in 
their experience and sagacity, and fair and peaceable in thei 
course, were men fitted to lead, and who at one time led the 
very band of ad puties caleulated to win the public con- 
tidence and respect, whilst by their carnest scrutiny they 
had served as an effective moral check to mere personal will 
and arbitrary sway. But more recently the left, or this third 
party, it was repeatedly affirmed, had acquiesced in an amal- 
vamation with the irrcconciliables; and in Paris these, in 
order to make the fusion appear heartier and less circum- 
scribed than it really was, threw over their special candi- 
dates, Gambetta, Baucel, ete., in pretending to search for 
others congenial to the whole opposition as now combined. 
Certainly, at the very last, the original left here alluded to, 
seemed to have flowered from sharp yet lawful critics of his 
majesty’s policy into malcontents adverse to his reign, and 
from a junction of the future votes of the irréconciliables with 
their own, to have achieved what, in the Corps Legislatif of 
November, 1869, might prove to be a formidable reinforce- 
ment of the opposing 116 of the previous session and an 
openly rebellious chamber. This ultimate presumption, 
coupled with the ceaseless threatening and abuse of the 
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powers that were, which had prevailed with the radical 
journals since the licensing of the press, presaged for not a 
few, a rising in Paris, an extinction of the imperial throne, 
and quite possibly a return of the reign of terror. 

The second empire has been for the nation an epoch of 
prosperity. Up to December, 1851, France for years had 
been pulled by four different factions in four different direc- 
tions. These factions were nearly matched—equally disin- 
terested assur dly, as each coveted simply the supreme 
power anda disposal of the public funds. The Bonapartists 
were uppermost at the time stated, though badgered and 


trammelled by the jeal mus watehbfulness of the other thr e, 
the legitimists, the republicans, and the Orleanists, or the 
white, the red, andthe blue. Each, by revolutionary aid, had 
had its turn in office; each had swollen the taxes ; farmed 
out the state patronage; shut up its rivals in prison; and 
ealled upon the yy ople to re joice. Not that Louis Napoleon 
was the nephew of his uncle, was he made emperor from 
prince-presid ht, but because he seemed to be the strong mare 
of a series and of the hour, who could lift his country from 
these repeated wrangles for the spoils, and put down an- 
archy and communism. He promised to establish it solic 
sovereign power, able to check conspiracy and competition, 
and to assert and enforee the law. 

The most salient objection to the linperial veyime at its 
inception, the co p dT etat of the 2d of Deeember, 185] 
that episode which Victor Hugo, a red republican, has de- 
picted in his tlorid style, of blood and treachery, which 
Prévost Paradol, an Orleanist democrat, is astounded at for 
its uselessness, when he looks back to it, and which Mr. 
Kingslake, M. P., has recounted in interminable and tragic 
pages—was, le vertheless, for a French revolution, and one 
so big with event, the least damaging, measured by prece- 
dent, since 1789. Without pausing in the narrow limits 
of this paper, to show the discrepancies in these different 
accounts of the birthday of the second empire, or to point 
out how the rage of disappointed ambition, or a proneness 
to cater to the English hate of arbitrary power, may have 


tinctured the faets, and urged the acceptance of many @ 
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doubtful incident, we will simply say, that few of the 
records extant can be implicitly relied upon. Repre- 
sentatives of the business classes and of the bourgeoisie 
who had been more and more reminded by shadowing events 
of the horrid triumphs of the mob in 1848, congratulated 
one another about the bulletins at the corners of the 
streets, when such informed them that Napoleon was their 
emperor. Protection, police, and confidence were the first re- 
quirements ; and, always remembering that it was in France, 
there were native and foreign citizens who deemed it sur- 
prising that such pressing wants were supplied in Paris at 
a relatively small though yet a shocking cost. All that, 
however, took place in another generation—cighteen years 
ago. 

Ilaving undertaken to restore tranquility, Napoleon TIL 
restored it promptly as he usurped supreme power. Par- 
venue, Which he was proud to be, he vet raised the drooping 
prestige of his country in Europe by his wars with Russia 
and Austria and the Anglo-French expedition to China ; and 
while he and his eagles were helping the Italians to their 
freedom, his diplomatists drew closer the puissant alliance 
with Great Britain. Let him who may, recall the times and 
terrors of 1848, or even 1851, and then glance at Paris and 
France as they are now, with the best of police and detailed 
systems of municipal administration. Justice in France is 
swift and simple ; national credit and mercantile integrity are 
no higher in Europe or America; and trade and commerce 
have succeeded with the rest. Externally and internally those 
of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Havre, and of Lyons, Mulhouse, 
and St. Etienne, have trebled. The Bréton peasant who, 
before 1852, only dreamed of a large city as a far-off fairy 
region, and who, like a savage, hid his gold in the earth, by 
railway communication and that quick and general education 
manifest in the land, has learned his advantage in journey- 
ing with his hoard to Paris to subscribe to government loans. 
Banking-houses, factories, canals, docks, roads, steamship- 
lines, ete., have been everywhere called into existence, and 
Paris, as a financial centre, is rivalled to-day but by one on 
the continent. The metropolis of crooked and uncomely 
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streets and obscure passages which Napoleon found it, is now 
the capital of noble vistas and palatial boulevards decked 
with splendid edifices, and stands at the head of European 
cities for health and beauty, and within its walls the arts 
and sciences have been fostered with an equal spirit to the 
palmy days of the roi soleil. And not the great cities alone, 
but the smaller towns have likewise, in a certain ratio, 
shared in the improvement, intellectual and material, of the 
seat of government, instigated and sustained by enterprise 
and security at home, and consideration and prowess abroad, 
from which conditions also sprang the Cobden treaty and the 
Suez canal, projects of the statesman and enlightened prince : 
But for all that, while civilization and science have anx 

liorated most countries on the face of the globe durin ’ fifty 
years past, as well as France under Napoleon ITT., his gen- 
eral domestic policy has been that of the founder of his 
dynasty in its centralization and political morals. The es) 

onnage and military pre ponderance of the consulate, after an 
absenee of ni arly forty years, have returned, and the doss/ 
of the secret police, or the bonnet a pol of the cuard, are ns 
significant and as conspicuous now as in the time of Fouquier, 
Tinville, or of Austerlitz. The Lnay rial government, al- 
though it admitted the constitution to be susceptible of 
purification, at the same time held it to lie beyond the field 
of parliamentary treatment; and as the chief of the state 
seemed fixed in his determination to reserve for himself 
the initiative of all betterment among his subj ets, dislike 
and repudiation of tutelary half measures naturally grew 
apace. An absolute ruler schemed foreign expeditions with- 
out consulting his own ministers; the chamber, packed by 
dependent friends, voted the subsidies required ; and though 
the revenue of the country was doubling itself, the public 
debt ray idly increased. The really little political renovation 
apparent had been forced from government by a very neces- 
sity of its existence. Paris was, indeed, magnificent—but 


at what a cost! Tor fifteen years the emperor speut 


$160,000,000 a year more than the governments which 
preceded it, and with a continued swelling of increase 
in expenditure from $115,000,000 during 1852-6 up to 


‘ 
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$300,000,000 during 1862 °9.* We do not assert that the 
budget income has not been ke pt on a par with the budget 
outlay, nor that the resourees of the whole country have 
been strained beyond their capacity,’ but such prodigious 
xpenses imply heavy taxes, the burden of which has been 


especially felt in the farming districts, where weal 


lias a 
whole, has not enhanced in proportion to the assessment. 
uch being the ease, and culeulating to profit there by, thi 
discontented of the towns seattered emissaries through the 
most faithful to the empire, still some village seers became 


persuaded that France and its imperial chief were fast going 


down in the world: Mexico and Sadowa were surely creat dis- 
z Pp } 

ters; and the profound thinkers of the country press solemnly 
nate nine 

( | if Nay | mot | te NH r Knee his OWh Thing 


empress wa jesuitical ; and Prince Napoleon a e musinls 1- 
possibility. So things looked sombre for the Bonapartes 
and France. Paris seemed to find a savage glee in trum- 
petting their misfortunes to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


The empire has done, or tried to do, much for the laboring 


classes. Universal suffrage has been restored and preserved ; 

the nieht of public meeting, of monstrance and strikes, 
' 

has been accor le i: i 1} risonment for debt ins been dont 


away with: and trade restrictions have been raised for thi 


bakers, the butchers, ete., to a degree unknown under mon- 
archical or republican systems. In Paris, house-rent less 
than 400 frances is free from government tax: the smaller 
industries pay no license; and hospitals, lodging-houses, 
schools, soup-kit hens, and other charitable institutions in 
numbers liave been founded. Yet these workingmen in the 
large towns are easily estranged from government support, 


which is not simply ingratitude, nor solely resulting from 


i] 3 ‘ 2. 18 ) 
Stated generally, France appears to have been spending in 1868-9 al 
£71,000,000, w al mn rt ym £¢ 1.000.000 to £70.000,000. In 1867 the 
8 £7,000,000, but that was the year of the Luxembourg difliculty. The empire has 
added fully £130,000.000 to the consolidated debt « the « l “ i Ww 
is at nearly £500,000,Q000, besides a fioating debt of £32,720,000,—London 


M (, criticising French tinanee minister's report for Nov., 1869 
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the fact, that by the side of what was bequeathed it 
to do in the way of relieving them, the empire has done so 
little for the bas peuple. The conscription and military laws 
remain in full force, and are exeerated alike by the active 
mechanic and the idle proletary ; and in creating a caste from 
which to draw exclusively its functionaries and deputies, the 
sovernment had partly alienated the plebeian section of the 
hourqeoisie. 

The nation is imperfectly organized ; owing to its repeated 
shakings society lacks the eolv rency which results from a 
more steady combination of its elementary strata. The city 
laborer takes his stand on a low basis with strong native pre 
judices and an irritability, spite of his every-day good humor, 
which is nurtured by his sense of subjection and his want of 
power to rise. He is separated from the nobles and the 
Wwe althy Ivy as great a culf as ever, into the depths of which 
he and his ¢ yuiils, it is true, have freque ntly succeeded in 
precipitating their aristocracy, vet lave never been able to 
plant their own standard on the upper side; and although 
the military-glory worship which once possessed France has 
been tamed and its dominion hapaired, thr metropolitan 
people are peres ptills Wigve ade nitble to warlike inthe Hhces 
than to those of peace and that dull, plodding toil inlisy - 
sable to social stability and advancement. The spirit of 
rebellion catehes hold of and allies itself to the best instinct 
of French character—fraternity ; and that spirit, if not indi- 
genous, being readily awakened, the propensity to revolt is 
almost a constant one; whether the powers that be are 
despotic or constitutional, insurrection is a fancied relief, 

| 


nu change, and for too Many by far, a pastime, In these 


popular orgies—for such they. are in Paris—the best of the 


insurgents are less calculating than fanatie. Demagovues of 
the press and wine-shop pret nding to ¢ xpound to, and svm 
pathize with, aim only to provoke the lower orders; the 
students—those uncurbed geniuses, who have, perhaps, less 
<lirect interest in the prosperity of the country than the 
traders, rentiers and others, incite to treason and outbreak 
by word and act ; the ovrriers resist in the street the armed 


police ; blows are followed by bloodshed: passion, error and 
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turbulence gain the undermost of the bourgeoisie ; the Mar- 
scillaise is sung by a predatory mob who collect with 
weapons from different quarters; the military is called out ; 
and the insurrection is in full blast. 

As an instructive parenthesis, a computation from reliable 
sources of a part of the cost of a night and day of revolu- 
tionary high carnival in 1848, when the Tuilleries, Palais 
Royal, and the palace at Neuilly were sacked, gives as an 
amount of irreparable damages within the time mentioned, 
seven millions of franes, at those three places alone. It was 
thirsty patriotisin, too, this smashing of furniture and porce- 
lain and cutting up of tapestries and pictures, for the pilag- 
ers consumed 79,000 bottles of wine while about it! 

It does, indeed, sometimes appear as though the bas pev- 
ple of the French hated social restriction less for what its 
imperfection may be than that it existed at all as an obstacle 
to the petulant temper and that love of plunder and destrue- 
tion which have so often cursed a Parisian émenfe. ‘ What do 
you think of imperial policy?” was the question asked at 
the May and November elections by man and neighbor. 
The imperialists, who had seen their chief sick and nigh 
to death, and, as they thought, perplexed in a course beset 
on every side, had nothing to say. The moderate opposi- 
tion called linperial policy detestable, and the jrréconciliables, 
after lampooning the emperor and his family in the most 
disgraceful fashion, shouted the downfall of the empire, the 
rise of fheir republie—whatever that might be—and_ the 
return of the banished “ reds” to lead them. 

On the 5th of November M. Rochefort entered France from 
De leiuim, and is thus painted : a sallow complexion, pert, 
intrusive nose,a prominent forehead, bright eyes, and a dark 
moustache, with no expression of candor nor of firmness 
upon his face—the bean ideal of a conspirator. With ectoyen 
Rochefort as a distinguished brave of the irréconciliables, 
must be named e/foyens Lediu Rollin, Louis Blane, Felix Pyat, 
Armoud Barbeés, and Gambetta, Paul Meurice, Jules Simon, 
and Baucel of inferior calibre to the others, except Roche- 
fort; and if last, not least, the citoye n Vietor Ilugo. Of 


these men, several of whom have passed eighteen years in 
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exile, none seemed to have learned another lesson than that 
of animosity to the empire, which had deepened as the 
emperor proved himself apt and strong in his sovereignty. 
None, assuredly, has announced his belief that the secret of 
good government lies in the maintenance of authority in the 
presence of liberty. Many of them have acknowledged a 
measure of freedom in England with which they were 
delighted ; yet, in the very face of a spontaneous homage 
to the English constitution, they have scornfully deprecated 
the steps which have been taken in their own country 
towards the principle and essence of a limited monarchy. 
Revolution pure et simple has ever been their ery. So far they 
all agree, but beyond that little leaks out of their wishes 
or intentions. Victor Hugo, if not yet returned, has his 
journal, the Rappel,* in Paris, which screams its jeremiades 
and the subversive taecties of “48; Ledru Rollin, who has 
often turned his coat, now ventilates the tenets of an agra- 
rian socialist, and Barbés, the favorite leader of the b/owses 
in 1848, is almost alone of these celebrities, in not praising 
law and peace in England at the same time that he preached 
sedition and perpetual convulsion for France. 

So much for consisteney; but Ledru Rollin, Pyat, and 
Berbes, represent less hostility to the empire than inveterate 
enmity to civilized security and order—France was still a 
republic when they sought liberty in flight. The first, for years 
a London wine-merchant, become old and business-like, is, it 
may be, less insurgent than of yore, and, as a socialist idol, 
Was pitched from his pedestal for his timorous conduct in 
the proceedings of November. He declined to go to Paris, 
alleging an indefinite risk to the party in his presence, and 
sneered at Rochefort, who had been named to fetch him, as 
ce gamin de Paris, which estimate, though simple truth, 
quickened disfavor for the speaker. Felix Pyat is ultra like 
Barbes, and if both are no longer chickens, their threescore 


or more of years have not quenched their fire. Barbes, a 


* Besides the Rappel, the Réforme, the Réveil, the Cloche, and the Marseiilaise, 
(Rochefort’s), represent trréconciliable doctrines, and publicly exalt in their 


columns the personages of the “terror,” Robespierre, and acolytes Vituperative, 
demagogical and unprincipled, all these sheets seem fitted for their work. 
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conspirator of 1839, was condemned to death for the murder 
of the pre sident of a revolution club, and has been a fo- 
menter of émeufes since the revolution of July. Three times 
during the reign of Louis Philippe was he imprisoned for 
insubordination or incitement thereto, and for plotting 
against the republic of 1849, he was eventually incarcerated 
at Belle-Isle until liberated by the emperor in 1854. Pyat, 
® journalist and a dramatist before 1848, joined Ledru 
Rollin in the insurrection of 1849, in which vear he tled from 
Paris, whither he returned only in October or November 
last. During his absence he had signalized himself as the 
apologist of Orsini, the would-be assassin of Napoleon jig 
and brilliant and clever, he has ke pt himself in favor with 
the socialists of France by his devotion to thei kindred in 
London and Geneva. He made a speech or two in Paris 
during the autumn campaign, which Wiis as remarkabl for 
‘ loqu nee and rhetoric as for abominable precept and brittle 
logic. A model whom M. Rochefort strives to copy, but he 
stands in the clouds by comparison ; for the editor of the 
‘Lanterne” miserably failed in hiselectoral fulminations. But 
in point of real damage to the government, M. Thiers or M. 
Favre could do more in one speech than M. Pyat or M. 
Rochefort in a hundred. 

We cannot perceive where the French revolutionary party 
of to-day have improved upon the political and social 
maxims of their forefathers of the convention; their demi- 
rh xls are still those heroes of the mountain who sent one 
another to the guillotine in the name of liberty and frater- 
nity. Averse to parliamentary government, their “ sove- 
reignty of the people,’ means, as before, a few Jacobin 
clubs sitting at Paris to pre seribe the rights and duties of 
the whole French people. The very watvefe of their non- 
sense is pathetic, and has ever been harsh, theatrical, and 
impracticable. All of the above-cited citoyens, as they 
designated themselves, appealed a few months ago, as was 
done again and again in years gone by, to the passions of 
the populace—and here we mean the workingmen as the 
middle-piece, with that indescribable, under-ground brute, 
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who emerges to join him at the first scramble for loot,* on 
one side, and on the other the sincere but impassioned sub- 
commoner ; or, in order, the J/ouse, the canaille, and the bas 
hourqeotse a populace c which cle stroyed the first and sé cond 
republics, and which would inevitably destroy the third after 
a few days of rioting and excess in Paris. The e/foyens, we 
say, appealed to the passions of a populace which, once 
excited, outstrips at times the cunning of the Chinese in 
vagaries of cruelty, or the blacks of Havyti in its thirst for 
blood. For the brains ot the French émentier, like those of 
the butcher-boy, fire until he maddens with the slaughter; 
and then, unconscious alike of the victory, defeat or reason, 
he clubs, and stabs, and fights, as long as his eve sight and 
his muscles last, or he dies with the pluck and the sereech of 
the non-sentient maniac that he is. The whole tend ney of 
the late anti-government movement was to substitute the 
sway, not of a body politic, but of the sans eulofles, who, ever 
if the preliminary of tumult and massacre were avoided, at 
best could introduce but a series of experiments, for the 


’ 1 7 ; ° : 
1, Ali despotic as its Censors mace 


existing absolutism, whi 
it out to be, had notoriously studied the need and given an 
earnest of measures of reform. 

Am ni 
and greatest wits of the literature of the epoch. The mean- 


ees . : ; 
est of them it would hardly be advisable to despise, and 


the Paris journalist wie ome of the illustrations 


there were skilled and caustic veterans, who charged at the 
empire with litte ring sarcasm and effective might. There 
were men who hated, as well as men who laughed, and who 
were bent on dire mischief if they could imoculate then 
readers, and make a tickle pe ople adopt their way of think- 
ing. How fitting here is Voltaire’s criticism of lis country- 
men, and of this very class of writers, whether upon the arts, 
literature or politics, the press contributors of his era! In 
a letter, dated May, 1771, the great philosophe r says: 


“Notre nation atonjours été légére, qelquefois trés eruelle. 
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Elle n’a jamais su gouverner par elle-meme et elle n'est pas 
trop digne détre libre. . . . . J’ajouterai encore, que 
jaimerais mieux, malgré mon gout extréme pour la liberté, 
Vivre sous la patte (Wun lion, que Vétre continuellement ex- 
posé aux dents d'un millier de rats, mes confreres.” 

In the days of ’89 and °48, Paris was France ; but it is so 
no longer. The city, in the first place, has been //tuss- 
mannized out of the hands of those whose pet remon- 
strance was a barricade. Now that 100,000 troops can be 
concentrated on the capital within a few hours, and 
that broad thoroughfares and avenues leading to the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine and other dangerous quart rs are com- 
manded by parks of artillery from the roofs of the arsenals, 
street fichting has become next to impossible so long as the 
army remains loyal and devoted. The army is a fellowship, 
bucklered and apart, which sees advancement its gain, and 
a traditional glory in the empire, and the Paris pronpion 
jeers equally at the pekin and democracy. Then, as M. Preé- 
vost-Paradol told his Edinburgh audiences, the law of uni- 
versal suffrage has made, not the ovrrier of the city, but the 
paysen of the provinees the real political arm. Relatively) 
ignorant, but keen and thriving, many of them, they are 
fearful above all things of socialism and revolution ; and the 
elib talk of the Parisian workman about agrarianism and 
equality only awakens their distrust. Their interest, and 
centuries of obedience to their old feudal lords, have trained 
them to a deference and well wishing for the state; and their 
affection for the village cure would, in any ease, have 
prompted them to follow his teachings, dictated in turn by 
the eatholie church, as friendly ever towards her “ eldest son” 
as she is denunciatory of the red republicans, who, when 
reverent for any faith, are generally mockers at catholicism 


or the anathema of Rome. 


*The following speaks for itself: Cit s—If religions of whatever nature they 
may be, and whencesoever they may come, did not constitute a permanent out- 
rage on all liberty and progress, tyrants would be less eager to restore these 
auxiliaries of absolutism as soon as they seize on power. We have sufficient 
shackles and chains on our feet in private and political life without forging others 
for our minds and ideas. The first duty of a nation w h desires to be free— 


uid when shall we obtain liberty if not at present ?—is to cast off that restraint 
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The peasant makes no mystery of his abhorrence of the 
tax-collector and the recruiting sergeant or conscription ; 
but the socialists only attack the empire en gros, without 
pretending to aim at a reduction of the imposts or the army. 
Even if they have no work planned in the future for the lat- 
ter to do, they express no ceneral policy ; their device is 
vaguely *: liberty,” or the overthrow of the established 
dynasty. But in the empire, which is the state, the farmers 
of Normandy and Brittany, and the wine grower of Gascony 
and Guyenne see the guarantee of their investment in the 
funds, or protection for their little property in land, and the 
revolutionary ringleaders, knowing that they could not count 
upon the rural populations, have, to a great extent, neglected 
them. These last, far from heeding the invitations of their 
own class in the towns and cities, by their apathy, if not a 
real attachment to the empire, reflect back a sullen indiffer- 
ence upon their urban relatives and friends, and more dis- 
tinctly with each new attempt, of late vears, at violent ad- 
ministrative change. 

That famous body, the original Five* of the Assembly of 
L857, which constituted for so long a period the entire legis- 
lative opposition to the government, had, up to 1869, waxed 
greater in number, if somewhat erratic in its parliamentary 
career, and, save an exception or two among its found- 
ers, had gradually merged into the so-called moderate 
party, heretofore adverted to. The idol of its principal 
spokesmen—after pretending to abandon certain schemes 
for the restitution of fallen dynasties—was constitutional 
monarchy, and they had furthermore professed, and as dis- 
tinectly as men could do it, that if the emperor meant liberty 
they would support the empire. Subsequently, however, 
oblivious of Nap Jeon’s new and more liberal attitude, they, 
with better or worse grace, had submitted to the embraces of 
the irréconciliables, as set forth in our commencing pages ; 
called a religion, and which leads fatally to slavery when it does not conduct to 
madness. I congratulate you, therefore, with all my heart, ete,” (upon having 
opposed certain religious celebrations connected with a church anniversary,)— 


Extract from a letter, dated Paris, December 7, 1869, written by M. Rochefort, to 
Independeut Thinkers at Lyons, Vide Paris Galignani, December 11, 1869. 


* Jules Favre, Emile Ollivier, Eugéne Pellaton, Jules Simon and Darimon. 
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and if euilty of no overt act, they had been quietly looking 
on, through October and part of November, at the different 
moves of the revolutionists, chuckling at every affront offered 
to the sovereign, and at every fresh peril to the Bonaparte 
line. But the imperious pronuiiamentos of Vietor Hugo, in 
the “ Rappel,” the harangues and communications of Ledru 
Rollin, Barbés and Pyat, the menaces and contumely 
launched by Rochefort at everything and everybody not of 
them nor theirs, and in general, the wild folly and reactionary 
procliviti s of ther new confederate s, showed these placid 
patriots ere long, that the torrent, if it did break loose, 
though it might sweep away the empire first, would infal- 
libly swamp them in its rushing course ; and they were fin- 
ally alarmed for their own safety, if undisturbed about their 


country. 


The erisi was not only eminently dangerous, but was 


nearing fast, when these loval ck putic S suddenly recollected 
their oath of office, and realised that the \ had little time to 
lose if they would make a show to keep it. 

From the residence of M. Jules Favre, the 14-15th Nov- 
ember, emanated what was termed the Manifesto of the Left, 
signed by promine nt individuals of the moderate party, as 
well as by some of the least turbulent of those who had been 
identitied with the (rreconciiables ; im all, twe ntv-nine mem- 
bers of the chamber. This notable document, contrary to 
the language of the ultras, deelared the purpose of its au- 
thors to be, to obtain by legal means alone, certain specified 
reforms—the revolutionary tendency was expressly disav- 
owed, as, of course, was M. Rochefort’s constitution. It bore 
the names of Baucel and Gambetta side by side with those 
of Favre and Picard, and the news of its publication, so un- 
( xpecté d was the movement, caused no slight commotion, as 
one may well suppose, for it betokened a revival of common 
sense on the part of some who had gone astray, and with 
others who had abetted a vicious course by their pretended 
silence. M. Rochefort (not vet a deputy ) could not, and M. 
Raspail did not sign, nor did those who believed in them— 
a forlorn few, who merely shut themselves out in the cold 
to knock their heads together with Hugo, Ledru Rollin, Pyat, 


Louis Blane and Barbes as congenial company. 
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Not only was a fatal and unlooked-for blow struck at the 
insurrectionists by the manifesto, but a temperate and feasi- 
ble policy of the opposition was at last prescribed. Personal 
rule had undoubtedly irreparably fallen in French public 
opinion, and if parliamentary government, as a living power, 
had not yet succeeded to the empire, it may have been, in 
part, at least, because freedom was often indir etly tamper d 
with at electoral sources. The manifesto denounced persona! 
rule, and insisted upon a cessation of electoral and muUnICH al 
interference, and a rem dy for the abuses of a centralised 
administration, which two last grievances, by the way, had 
being long before the emperor sealed the throne. 

The culminating point of the crisis was attained on the 
21st and 22d of November, days of the elections. Of the 
principal socialists and irreconciliables, M. Rochefort, defini- 
tively, was the only regular candidate for the chamber, 
which he reached ly means of 18,000 out of the 34.000 suff- 
rages polled, of the 47,000 inscribed voters in the Ist Paris 
district.* where, in May preceding, M. Gambetta, likewise a 
socialist, obtained 22,000 votes ; and with 900 ballots less 
than he had now received, M. Rochefort lad failed of an 
election. To leave a clear field, that seditionary doctrines 
might work with full force, no administration candidates 
were put forward in this district, and the abstentions there 
amounted to some 13,000. A few votes in the city were 
thrown for M. Ledru Rollin, and a few for M. Pyat; but, 
unfortunately for that gentry, the revolutionary tide had 
touched high-water mark, and was, ere this, so decidedly on 
the ebb that, possibly, had the elections been a fortnight 
later, M. Rochefort would not have run as deputy. 

The return of this personage is noteworthy, nevertheless. 
The noisy, implacable foe to the emperor sent to the 
assembly, was a smack in the face given by the Parisians to 
Napoleon LIII., said some; a deduction warranted when it 
was borne in mind that M. Carnot, the moderate candidate 
in M. Rochefort’s district, of popular name and high charae- 


ter, was beaten by the vaudevillist of no particular princi- 
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ples nor opinions, but whose chosen arm had been scurrility 
cast at the reigning family. In other districts, too, MM. 
Arago and Crémieux, (a friend of Ledru Rollin,) and men 
like them, owed their success, it was pretended, to their 
known hatred of the tyrant of the coup @ etat, who, in 1851, 
had shut them up in prison, so that, even with the moral 
discomfiture of the extremists, the sovereign could find small 
consolation in the mean result at the polls of his capital. 
The contrary-minded pointed out that, by the withdrawal of 
official competitors to M. Rochefort, some anti-Bonapartist 
was to prevail, of course; that insurrection, after being 
preached and adopted, having been seen to foil itself, was, 
as a principle, irretrievably lost in the elections, and there, 
according to such reasoners, the reaction had just set in. 
Ledru Rollin, Pyat, and the spirits of °48, if again come to 
the surface, had gone under for the last time, and after their 
endless hue-and-cry by the jrreconciliable high priests and 
press, the solitary victory in M. Rochefort’s district was a 
simple irony upon his clan, who, from fighters at the head of 
masses, had dwindled down to railers backed by a majority 
of 1,800 votes! 

The real triumph, it strikes us, was for the conservative 
left—men, undoubtedly, of republican convictions, yet be- 
lieved to be such as in the legislature would unite with the 
deputies who had signed the manifesto, chiefly composed 
the new accession to the chamber. But M. Rochefort’s 
election also signified, we think, that the insurgent workmen 
of the city, whose paradise is socialism, had not only never 
been weaned from the republie—or, too often, from the pre- 
ludes to it, which they have scored as license and plunder 
but had discovered, at last, that the emperor, by shifting 
the balance of power from town to country, had spoiled their 
revolutionary dreams and removed their paradise out of 
sight. The demagogical roaring of the ouvvrier and his trust 
that his class were born dictators, not only of the capital, 
but of France, whenever they chose to appeal to force, were 
falsified and dashed forever; and despairing of doing more 
than to vent their wrath upon him who had accomplished 
this, the Paris revolutionists bent their backs to raise Roche- 
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fort to the chamber—knowing why but not for what—and 
then returned to their quotidian tasks in a daze of exultation 
which was a sham and vain delight. 

The new deputy, with or without his “ Lanterne,”’ can 
hardly be mated with Cobbett as a compeer, in or out of 
two-penny literature. The Englishman was dubbed a “ black- 
guard” by his countrymen, yet was allowed a fair share of 
brains. Rochefort, if he has thus far contrived to hide his 
brains, has profusely displayed, in taunt and insult, that 
wanton lack of delicacy or scruple which must condemn a 
man for nicer people, and render him odious to them in 
ratio as he prospers with the rank and file. The eitizen 
count is a fuise ra embarras as well—one who spr ads his 
table-cloth to pick a nut; and who entertained his constitu- 
ents with his pother, his palaver, or his crudest jokes, for 


4 
fe stivals of renson, whi re the re fuse ( f polith S Wits Serve d 


with a sauce. 


His sole theme during the canvass was personality of the 
emperor, or scandal about his wife and son, eutting and quaint, 
forsooth, but as often immodest and far-fetched. He spent 
his talents upon what, in another light, was trivial beside 
the momentous interests of the nation, which earnest men 


discussed. At the meetings, if he attacked some major 


question, like decentralisation, or a suppression of the pre- 


fects, all he brought to bear was imperial abuse. With his 
gesture, and passion, and wash of words, he seemed to have 
much to say; and, never at loss for point or pun, his tickled 
audiences he rarely disappointed. Like many of that stamp 
among French yriffonevrs, where he was bred, he has 
the wit to know himself, and counts upon his skill at 
flinging dust into the eyes of such as heed him—a system, 
we suspect, which, however well devised for his admirers of 
the caucus or ca/é, might prove less felicitous tested at the 
Palais Bourbon. There scrutinizing big-wigs will still regard 
him as a curiosity, though positively interesting but a few, 


since his “red” constituents cannot furnish him with the 

gifts of the orator nor the experience of the legislator wherein 

his mark is minus. Yet, calculated, as his electors set him 

forth to be, to emblazon the persuasion—admitting that the 
VOL. XX.—NO. XL. 24 
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electors had conquered the revolution for the government 
only to place the latter face to face with a confident and ex- 
treme democracy, and Rochefort for its exponent—his pres- 
ence in the chamber,* as evidence how infection may gain 
the noblest creed when left in certain hands, could be no 
grievous consternation to the emperor, should that monarch, 
after all he has said, turn out weak or Machiavelian. 

On the 29th of November, his majesty, as customary, 
opened the legislative session, or rather, formally resumed 
an interrupted session, and in his speech said: “ La 
France veut la liberté, mais avee lordre. L’ordre jen 
reponds. Aidez moi, messieurs, i sauver la liberté.” This 
phrase, and all the address, for that matter, may be com- 
monplace, or laden with meaning, according to the bias or 
judgment of the reader. By a non-political listener to the 
dliscourse, it was remarked that in the above passage, and 
after the word ordre, the speaker suspended his voice an in- 
stant, not with an inflection of menace, but with a pause and 
a look pointe dly expressive of his confidence. He had 
been received with uncommon enthusiasm upon his entrance 
to the Salle des Etats at the Louvre. He looked bright and 
well, continued the same informant, and a reiteration of ap- 
plause followed the enunciation of the words in question. 
The orator left his hearers to infer that by delaying a liberty 
which had been promised from the throne, he had thwarted 
revolution, and that disarmed, no other obstacle loomed in 
sight, for he ridiculed those who would be blindly conserva- 
tive, while he deplored the infatuation of revolt—remaining, 
meanwhile, the sovereign, and aloof from the reaction he al- 
luded to (which might turn once more against him in six 
months’ time), as he had been calmly superior to the excite- 
ment and the tumult of a few weeks before. 

Nap leon’s message of July, 1869, and the promulgation of 
the Senatus consultum in September, as understood by the 
world, were intended to mean an abdication, part by part, of 


*By his violence M. Rochefort has contrived thus early to interrupt, 
with more or less scandal, his parliamentary career. His words provoked the 
ministers to demand leave to arrest him from the chamber, which accorded an 


overwhelming consent, and the unruly deputy was seized the 8th of February. 
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his personal sway, if they had any signification whatsoever. 
sy the Senatus consultum, the ruler spontaneously accorded 
to the country all the attributes of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and each of these imperial proceedings was hailed as 
it was published, with a general outburst of content and joy. 
But certain itching Frenchmen, exacting more than cure, 
grew impatient again, and, safe under the new order of 
things, clamored for a Bohemian theory of freedom, until 
their clamor reached and won the fretful and ignorant of the 
masses, when it took the mien of, and created that obstrue- 
tion which are violence and sedition. Rivarol, a celebrated 
journalist of eighty years back, distinguished liberty from 
independence, thus: “La liberté consiste & n’obéir qu’ aux 
a «© © a L/independence consiste a vivre dans les 
foréts sans obéir aux lois.” The distempered Parisians 
went madly about, forcing a continuance of their thraldom 
by demanding an independence of the forest in the heart of 
their great city. The writer quoted, criticised with keen force 
and intelligence passing events in the great upheaving of 1789, 
and measured his strength with Mirabeau, with Chamfort, 
and Camille Desmoulins—not that he conquered them, but 
he did not believe in their philosophy, and he presumed to 
warn them in pungent terms: “ Malheur & ceux qui remuent 
le fond d'une nation!” cried Rivarol, and men laughed who 
had gained, and yet held the supreme power by that very 
means — men whose finale was to be the block. “ La 
peuple croit aller mieux & la liberté quand elle atteint a celle 
des autres,” spoke the journalist of ‘89, and could the Paris 
journalist of °48, or of 1869, say otherwise and be veracious ? 
Liberty has never truly existed in France. No people 
have talked more about it, or done worse in its name, or have 
less understood it than the French. Under each reqiune 
which sought to practice it, it has been crushed to a deformed 
shape between the door and the wall, revolution and despot- 
ism. And the fault has not always been on the part of the 
government. “ Dire que tous les hommes naissent et dem- 
eurent libres, c’est dire en effet, qwils naissent et demeurent 
nus. Mais les hommes naissent nus et vivent habillés, 


comme ils naissent indépendants, et vivent sous les lois, 
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Les habits g¢nent un peu les mouvemens du corps, mais ils 
le protegent contre les aecidens du dehors, les lois genent les 
passions mais elles défendent Thonneur, la vie et les for- 
tunes.” wrote Rivarol again, whose fellow citizens of that 
and the present day, born independent, would live without 
clothes, if we may thus apply the figure. Knowing this, as 
it is better known by no man, Napoleon yet intended for his 
subjects a real parliament—a legislature springing from the 
mass, and a responsible ministry springing from the Cham- 
ber. Messrs. Rochefort, Pyat, Barbes, ete., | \ justifying the 
evident faith of the executive in their selfish blindness, not 


only discredited armed revolution, but did more to temper 


the moral sense of the community with patience for, and be- 
lief in the sovereign’s plans of gradual amelioration, than 
any repressive policy he could have adopted. All of the 
political virtue under the empire has not constantly abided 


with the Republicans, or with the left side of the French 
chamber; nor has all the turpitude been confined to the 
administration any more than the workinemen of Paris and 
Lyons represent entire France and its provincial population. 

The « mp rors decree of November 24, 1860, directing a 
freer publication of legislative proceedings since the inaugu- 

ition of the second empire, was what first awakened the 


| 


French people to an interest in state affairs. An apathy, 
resulting from the toil and trouble of years of bootless re- 
volution, had set in with the general conviction that Napo- 
leon’s was a competent, as well as an iron hand, and that the 
covernment, for purposes of peace and protection, was suf- 
ficient unto itself. This decree, then, was conceived and ear- 
ried out in the midst of profound quiet and manifest pros- 
perity, and its effect partly revealed itself in the elections of 
1863. In 1866, as popular polities slowly developed, forty- 
five deputies, under the form of an amendment to the 
imperial address at the convocation of the two chambers, 
demanded the realization of great reforms. The demand 
was supported by M. Latour du Moulin, formerly an imper- 
ialist of the first water, as well as by M. Emile Ollivier, and 
others previously cited for their antagonism to Bonaparte 
adn his dynasty. By his letter of the 19th January, 1897, 
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Napoleon acknowledged the opportuneness of a certain por- 
tion of the amendment, the balance of which, after the elec- 
tions of May, 1869, was likewise admitted in principle by th: 
sovereign’s message of the 12th of last July, and in response 
to an interpellation by the 116 opposition members. Thus, 
step by step, and without coercion, but by yielding to the 
popular desire, which Ciesar himself had prompted at the 
start, in measure as that desire was lawfully expressed, has 
Cesarism in France been transformed into parliamentary 
imperialism, with its exponent in the Ollivier cabinet of the 
21 of January, 1870. Three of the five deputies who led 
the discusion of the amendment of the forty-five, just spoken 
of, are in that cabinet, where is M. Daru, who was impris- 
oned by the officers of Louis Napoleon in the time of thi 
coup delat, and where Odilon Barrot, the noted chief of the 
opposition to the monarchy of July, was tendered a port- 
folio. Tour years ago, the only breach made in the dicta- 
torial r<yine of 1852, was the publicity following the em- 
peror’s order, which was given to the sittings of the legisla- 
ture, at present, without disaster, and in spite of threatening 
convulsion the country is possessed of all the liberties of a 
constitutional state. 
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t governs not. The second empire is virtually 


I1I. reigns, bi 


of the past, and yet it was a marvel of moderation compared 


with the first. If it indulged, as it was accused of doing, in 


finev maps of Europe, it abstained from conquest and ag- 

| I | 

gression. Instead of annexing Italy, it fought, for eight 

weeks, a war to liberate the Peninsula; instead of over- 
’ | 


whelming Germany, it encouraged Count Bismarek to found 


a new German empire: instead of menacing England, as the 
latter periodically believed, it sought a British alliance; in- 
stead of subjugating Spain, it has treated Spanish polities 
with rreat indifference ; Instead ol advaneing upol 
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accept and cheerfully aid the Ollivier* ministry, We have 
every ground to believe he will even go beyond his word, in 
the faithful practice of a constitutional system, though no new 
experiment for France.t The chief of the state is he who 
can best adapt it to the mercurial nature of his people, who 
must yet require years of a severe and steady edueation to 


: : ,  y 
merit and enjov our American theory of democracy. 


Arr. VIL—1. Axfronomie Populaire. By F. Araco. 4 vols. 12mo 
2. Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. Cuamners, F. R.A. 8S. 8vo. 
1867. 


3. The Solar System. By J. R. Hixp. 12mo. 


ALL the bodies of the solar system are bound together by 
immutable laws, the planets obeying the dictates of the pa- 
rent sun, as a dutiful child respects the wishes of his father. 
There is only one of the planetary worlds, however, which ob- 
servation is able to show us is nearly or quite as well fitted 
to be the abode of sentient and intelligent beings, as the 
Earth. 

Mars is the nearest to us of all the superior planets, and, 
except Venus, our morning and evening star, it is the near- 
est of all the primary bodies of the solar system. It is easi- 
ly recognized by its ruddy appearance, which distinguishes 
it from all the other planets. The comparative nearness of 
Mars enables the modern astronomer, with his powerful tel- 
escope, to discover many of the geographical feature Ss, so to 
speak, of this ne ighboring world. 

The (liscovery of Mars, like that of Jupiter and Saturn, was 
made so far back in the world’s history, that no record of it 
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has descended to us. Mars was probably known as a wan- 
dering body long before the invention of ideographic writing. 
In fact, man growing up from the ignorance of infancy, both 
as an individual and as a race, gained, during the immense 
ages of his « arly existence, by almost insensible gradations, 
a very limited knowledge of the more obvious phenomena 
of nature, among which was probably the discovery of the 
brighter planets. The earliest recorded observation of Mars 
of which we have any account, is one mentioned by Ptok my 
in his Almegist. It is dated in the 52d year after the death 
of Alexander the Great, when the planet was above, but very 
near the star Beta, Seorpil. The date corre sponds to 272 
b. C., January 17th, 18 h., on the meridian of Alexandria. 

The mean distance of Mars from the sun, is, according 
to the recent determination of the solar parallax by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, of Washington, 140,758,000 miles, the 
earth’s mean distance being 92,380,000 miles.t The mean 
sidereal period of Mars, or the time that elapses in revolv- 
ing from a star to the same star again, is 686 days, 23! 
hours, or about one year, ten months and a half. 

The mean orbit of this planet is an ellipse of considerable 
eccentricity ; so that when it is nearest to the sun, or in 
perihelion, its distance from that luminary is 127,626,000 
miles; and when farthest from him, or in aphelion, its dis- 
tance is 153,890,000 miles, giving a difference of 26,264,000 
miles, making nine times the similar difference in the case of 
the Earth. The position of the perihelion of Mars isin longi- 
tude about 333°, and it is subject to a small annual varia- 
tion, pr wluced by the attraction of the other planets. Should 
this motion continue at its present rate, the perihelion will 
complete a revolution in about eighty-four thousand years. 
The inclination of the plane of its orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic, is at present about 1° 51’. It is diminishing very 
slowly from the action of the planets. The longitude of the 


* Book X., Chap. E 
Wash. Ast . OUbservat s for 1865, 


{ p. 29 It is necessary to add, 
‘ ther investigators have found values of the solar parallax differing 
slightly from Prof. Newcomb’s, Hansen finds 8.916; Leverrier finds 8 .950; 
Winnecke, 8 .964; Stone, 8 .943. These give a distance of 91,430,000 miles. 
Newceomb’s value of the parallax 8.848. See Monthly Notices of R. A.S 
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ascending node, or the point where Mars passes to the north 
side of the plane of the earth’s orbit, is 48- 12’, and this is 
also diminishing very slowly, so as to complete a revolution 
in fifty-one thousand years. 

The planet Mars is memorable in the history of astronomy 
as being the celestial body whose motions enabled the cele- 
brated Kepler to discover two of the three laws of physical 
astronomy, which bear his name. The first law is, that the 
planets move in ellipses around the sun, which occupies 
one of the foci; the second, the radius-vector passes over 
equal areas in equal times. 

The same planet has also furnished us the means of ascer- 
taining the mean distance of the earth from the sun, and 
thence the dimensions of the solar system, the magnitude of 
its members, and the distance of the fixed stars. When 
Mars is in opposition, or the earth is between that planet 
and the sun, its mean distance from us is about 48,000,000 
miles. Owing, however, to the great eccentricity of the or- 
bit of Mars, the actual distance is subject to great varia- 
tions. When greatest, its distance in opposition is 63,000,000 
miles; and when least this distance is only 34,000,000. The 
distance of the sun is found by first finding the distance of 
Mars, by means of its parallax when in opposition, and then 
the sun’s distance results at once by means of Kepler's 
third law, that the squares of the periodic times are as the 
cubes of the mean distance. The parallax being less the 
greater the distance of the object, it follows that Mars is 
sometimes much more favorably situated for finding its dis- 
tance than at others. The oppositions of 1860, 1862, and 
1864 were favorable, as respects distance, for finding the 
martial parallax, though the last one less so than the other 
two. From the opposition of 1862, Mr. E. J. Stone, first 
assistant at the Greenwich observatory, Eng., deduced the 
value 8.943 for the equatorial horizontal parallax of the 
sun; Dr. Winnecke, of the Pulkewa observatory, Russia, 
finds the value 8".964;* and Professor Newcomb, of Wash- 
ton, finds the value 8.855. From all the methods used Prof. 
Newcomb findst the value 8.848; and this gives the sun’s 


* Monthly Notices, vol. xxv., p. 77 + Wasi 
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distance as stated above. The probable error of this con- 
cluded value is thought not to exceed the 680th part of its 
value, or 135,000 miles. In 1860, the distance of Mars in 
opposition was 35,000,000 miles; in 1862 it was 36,000,000 ; 
and in 1877 it will be only 34,000,000 miles. 

At these oppositions, the brilliancy of Mars is so great as 
to attract the attention of the common observer. In the 
autumn of 1719, when this planet arrived in opposition, it was 
only two and a half degrees from its perihelion ; and it shone 
with such uncommon splendor, that many supposed it to 
be a comet or a new star. The time required for Mars 
to pass from one opposition to the next succeeding one 
(called a synodical revolution) is about 780 days, or nearly 
two years. 

The first observations on Mars, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the distance of the sun, were made by M. Richer, in 
1672, at Cayenne, South America, whither he was sent for 
the purpose by the French academy of sciences, and by M. 
Cassini at the same time in Paris. They deduced a value of 
the solar parallax equal to 9’.50. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mars has been closely seru- 
tinized with excellent telescopes, no satellite has yet been 
discovered. For this reason the mass of the planet, or the 
relative amount of matter which it contains, has never been 
very accurately determined. The value of the mass can 
be ascertained only by the effect which the planet has on the 
motion of the other members of the solar system. In this 
way the French caleulator, Burckhardt, determined the mass 
of Mars to be about the 2,680,000th part of the sun’s. The 
diameter of Mars is about 4,000 miles, and its density is a 
little less than that of the earth. Bodies on the surface of 
this planet will weigh not quite one-third of what they would 
on the surface of the earth. 

kixeept the moon, we know the most about the surface con- 
figuration of Mars of any of the celestial bodies. In examin- 
ing this planet with a telescope of suflicient power, the first 
thing that attracts our attention, however, are the phase S. In 
opposition the disk is round, but as it recedes from that peint 
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the disk gradually diminishes, till it arrives at quadrature, 
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when the phase is like that of the moon nine days old; so that 
Mars is generally seen gibbous, but never less than a semi- 
circle. This fact proves that the orbit of this planet is ex- 
terior to that of the Earth. The phases of Mars were discov- 
ered by Galileo soon after the invention of the telescope. j 
It only requires a moderately powerful telescope to show 
spots on the surface of Mars. These appearances were first dis- 
covered by Fontana, a Neapolitan astronomer.* In the year 
1636 he observed a spot on the disk of the plane t, which re- 
appeared in 1638. From changes which it apparently under- 


went. he inferred that the planet was endowed with a rotary 


motion about an axis. The celebrated Ilooke, however, was 
one of the first astronomers that arrived at this conclusion from 
reasoning of a strietly legitimate character. In March, 1666, 
he communicated a paper to the Roval Sor lety ol London, in 
which he shows, from his own observations, that Mars has a 
rotation which is accomplished either in twelve or twenty-four 
hours, but in which period he could not de ide.t Some ob- 
servations made contemporaneously, by M. Cassini, in Italy, 
were more detinite. eiving twenty-four hours and fortv minutes 
for the period of rotation. In 1704, Maraldi, the elder, con- 
cluded, from his own observations, that the period of rotation 
was twenty-four hours and thirty-nine minutes; but amore fay- 
orable opportunity being presented in 1719, he determined the 


period, and found it equal to twenty-four hours and lorty min 





utes. Inthe vears 1777 and L779, Sir Will 

fully observed the changes which the spots presented, and cor 

cluded from them that e period of rotation is 24 hours 
29 minutes and 22 ids.* = The more reeent observa 





tions of Baer and Miidler (1830 to 1837) make the period 
of rotation 24 hours, 37 minutes and 20 seconds.§ More 
recently still, the rotation-period has been very accurately ce 
termined, by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, to be 24 hours, 87 min 


utes and 25 seeonds. 


Since Mars revolves around an axis, we should naturally 
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in darkness during a space of nearly twelve months. In 1783 
it had become much smaller, and it continued to decrease from 
the 20th of May of that year till the middle of September. The 
south pole had now been enjoying the sunshine for more than 
eight months, and still continued to receive it, but in so ob- 
lique a direction as to be little benefitted by it. On the other 
hand, the north polar spot appeared small, since it had been 


1 


enjoyil vr the sunshine for a vear, and was but lately returnine 


x , ’ * . 7 ° } 
to darkness.* ILerschel’s explanation, which refers the spots 


to the ace imulation of snow and ice about the poles, is the 
me : , ae m8 
one generally adopted by astronomers. The reader will at 


once perceive that it implies the existence of an atmosphere 
surro inding Mars, an ] water on the surface of the planet. 

Aft rward fils father, Sir Jolin Ilerschel, made a series ot 
observations from this plane t, from which he has supplied us 
vith adrawing of our hem Sphere of the martial world. Ile Says 
that what may be the outlines of continents and seas can be 
seen with perfect distinctness. Of these the former are charac- 
terized by that ruddy appearance which the light of this 


planet presents. This red appearance arises, without doubt, 


from the color of the soil, being, it is thought, much like the 
red sandstone districts in some parts of the earth. The seas, 
on the other hand, appear vrecnish. "= These spots, however, 


are not always to be seen equally distinct, but when seen they 
offer the appearance of forms considerably detinite and highly 

The next series of observations which deserves especial atten- 
tion is that taken in the vears 1830-1857, by Baer and Miidler. 
two German astronomers. Their telescope was not large four 
inches aperture anda little more than tive feet focal leneth : 
but the experience of the observers ce mnpensated in a great 
measure for the want of power in their instrument. Their 
observations furnish some forty views of hemispheres of this 
planet, formed by planes passing nearly through the poles of 


rotation of the planet. From these observations it was possible 


* Ibid., p. 261. 


+ Outlines, art. 510. See, also, art. Nachr., No. 191, and in 349. 
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to construct two views of the planet, one representing the 
northern hemisphere and the other its southern. 

Within the last twenty years several distinguished European 
astronomers have given considerable attention to the surface 
features of this planet. Among them we may mention 
Kunowski, Phillips, De Larne, Lockyer, Nasmyth, Seechi, 
Joynson, and Dawes. We here add some of the deductions of 
these astronomers. 

The various spots upon the surface of Mars are found to be 
of different degrees of darkness, but each individual spot 
always retains the same degree of intensity. The spots 


} 


sketched by Baer and Midler in 1830 were observed, in 1862 
and 1864, to be of the same relative degree of darkness.* Prof. 
Phillips, of Oxford, constructed a map of Mars from his own 
observations and those of Mr. Lockyer, doing for the equatorial 
regions what Beer and Midler did for the polar. 

Mr. Joynson inferred from his observations that there isa 
belt of water extending completely around the planet; but 
Mr. Li ckyer coneluded, from his own telescopic Inve sti ations 


that this sea is broken in several places by land running north 
and south.” This conclusion is substantiated by the observa- 
tions of Baer and Miadler made in 1830, and by those of Prof. 
Phillips made in 1862 and in 1864.4 Two views ot’ Mars 
taken by Mr. L ckyer, In 1862,*+ show the same region about 
the south pole very distinctly, as well as the outlines of eonti- 
nents and seas 


The amount of labor necessary to form a map or a clobe of 


Mars (or any other celestial body that revolves on an axis si 


) 
as to present different views to the observer at different 
times) is very great. <A series of observations and sketches of 
different views of the planet is made, the times being noted, 
and then it is necessary to reduce these, which lap on to one 
another, by mathematical calculation, to the centre of the disk, 
so as to arrive at the exact configuration of the objects seen. 
Thus, a sea or any other object seen and represented near the 
margin of the disk, would be more or less foreshadowed in its 


* Monthly Notices, vol. xxv., p. 168. t Ibid. 
} Elementary Lessons in Astronomy, by J. N. Lockyer, p. 109. 
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Mr. Lockyer is of the opinion that the ruddy color of Mars 
is due to the absorption of his atmosphere. He says: * The 
land is generally reddish when the planet's atmosphere is 
clear; this is due to the absorption of the atmosphere, as is 
the color of the setting sun with us. The water appears of a 
greenish tinge.”"* But according to the spectroscopical obser- 
vations of Mr. Ilugegins, the red color is not due to the absorp 
tive power in the martial atmosphere. Indeed, if this were so, 
the snowy poles would lose their white color. Since we see 
phere, Mr. Hug 


gins and Professor Miller find the lines in the spectrum of 


them throuch the densest strata of his atmos 


Mars to vary, depe nding, it seclns, on the eXistence Ol clouds 


i 
in the atmosphere. It was found in 1864, in August, that the 
spectrum of Mars diminished in a remarkable manner, owing 


to the existence of numerous dark lines in the more relrang 


ble half of it, which, in November, were much fainter. The 


absence of these lines was, probably, owing to the existence 
of much fog and vapor in the atmosphere, which ‘would 
reflect from their surfi i. considerable portion of the i ler 
licht and so shade and cone the lower strata of t] }) inet 
atmosphere and also its surfiu where, proba t ruddy 
color of the planet and the corresponding lines ¢ rption 
enfeebling the blue and violet rays, have their origin. From a 
series of corresponding prismatic a d telescopic observation 


of Mars, it might be }) ssible tomake out something of t 
meteorology of this planet.’+ 
Professor Phillips thinks that the “enormous transfer of 


moisture from our hemisphere to the other, while the snow 


are melting round our pole and forming round the other, must 


breadths of fl ictuating clou ls, which would not, as on the 
quickly rotating globe of a ipiter, gather into equatorial bands, 
but be more under the influence of prominent land an l irrecu 
lar tracts of ocean,” We thus see the ceneral resemblance 
between our atmosplhx re and that of our neighboring world, 
Mars. The resemblance between these two worlds extends 


* See Monthly Notices, vol. xxv., p. 226, and the plates at the end of the volume. 


+ Monthly Notices, vol. xxv., p. 169 
VOL. XX.—NO. XI 25 
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further than to their atmospheric envelops. They both have land 
| 

and water on their surfaces, they both revolve on their axes 

and around the sun ; the inclination of their axes to the planes of 


> 


; : : : ag: acl ‘ 
their respective orbits 1s nearly the same (the earths, 25° 25 


, 


Mars. 28° 51’): the change of seasons on both is the same ;* 


it Te. ddan dba ebwels 6ecnker aeenkes 191 days 8} g 
UITTITIICT. wc ce eoer ee eee ee ee eese ee see eses ee eeseeeses 181 0 
NS oh dnb ae Kd eee oleae eeenees 149 s 
W nitcawe nad 144 0 
| \? ret th Ly¢ e, probabl 


Aur. VIIL—1. Reports of Criminal Trials in New York, Boston, and 
Ph ladelphia. 
2 Artick S ih the Ne wspapers on the Preval nce of Cri iem Ne w York 


and other cities. 


* On Mars, in the northern hemisphere, 
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3. Essay on Crimes and Punishments. By M. Bece ARTA. 


1. De L'Esprit des Lois. Mownrvesquirv. 


THE prevalence of crime is one of the worst calamities 
that can befall a nation; but it is as absurd to get into 
au fury at it, as at any other calamity. We should re- 
member that the legislator and the moralist have no more 
right to be influenced by passion than the surgeon and the 
physician; the former, as well as the latter, are bound to 
consider the nature of the evil with which they have to deal. 
They must take into account its causes, as well as its conse- 
quences, if they would effect any permanent improvement. 

It requires but little reflection to sce that by pursuing the 
opposite course, either are more lke ly to do mischief than 
good; but it were better that both the legislator and the 


moralist should be rash and vindictive, than that the judge 
should be so. Many would dissent from this, we are aware ; 
but itis not the less true that greater mischief has been done 
by cruel judges than by cruel laws. None will pretend that it 
was because the laws were worse in Nero’s time, than at 
other periods, that Nero’s reign was distinguished above all 
others for its atrocities.* The laws of England were not less 
friendly to women, than at any other period, when Henry 
VIEL. put his wives to death, in order that he might indulge 
his lusts the more freely. Tyrants have never failed to find 
judges to suit their purposes ; those who would not suit their 
purposes, they have not hesitated to treat, under one pre- 
text or another, like the rest of their victims. Instance Sen- 
eca and Sir Thomas More, each of whom was put to death for 
no other real cause than that he was too honest and humane 
for the master whom fate had placed over him. When up- 
right and thoughtful judges have not had tyrants of this 
relentless class to deal with, they have always done much to 
mitigate the undue severity of the laws; this is true, for ex- 
ample, of Chief-Justices Hale and Mansfield. 

Upon the other hand, it were easy to point out judges, 


who, far from seeking to temper justice with mercy, have 


seemed to take a fiendish delight in shedding as much blood 
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as possible. As illustrations of this class, it will be sufficient 
for our present purpose to mention Lord Jeffreys and Lord 
Norbury. Now, which of the two classes would we have 
our judges imitate? It is certain that a Jeffreys or a 
Norbury would be much more likely to please us when we 
are in a sanguinary mood, than a Hale or a Mansfield ; the 
latter would hardly be more willing to gratify us in that re- 
spect than those of our own judges whom we blame most for 
their unwillingness to hang all who are brought before them. 
It may be well to bear in mind that neither Hale* nor Mans- 
field+ gave entire satisfaction in his time; both were often 
censured by the ruling power, on the ground that their con- 
duct was calculated to encourage crime, rather than to sup- 
press it; and many well-meaning people believed that the 
ruling power was right. Jeffreys and Norbury, especially the 
former, were, on the contrary, great favorites with the rul- 
ing power, because each rendered prompt and cheerful obedi- 
ence, When told to hang as many as possible. Nor was it 
alone the ruling power that approved this; it was equally 
approved of by a large portion of that class who regard the 
halter as one of the most useful instruments of civilization. 

Before we attempt to determine which was right or wrong, 
let us consider for a moment, how is crime to be suppressed, 
only premising that while the memory of Hale and Mansfield 
are held in veneration by succeeding ages, the memory of 
Jeffreys and Norbury, each of whom died a miserable death, 
is regarded with execration, as indellibly stamped with in- 
famy. That crime should be suppressed in some way, no 
honest man denies; but the best and wisest men of all na- 
tions have denied, solemnly and indignantly, that the best 


* It is related of Hale, that, having a young man brought before him once, on 
the charge of burglary, for having broken a window and obtained a loaf of bread 
when hungry, his lordship directed the jury to acquit the prisoner. A verdict 
of guilty was rendered, nevertheless; but the judge refused to act upon it. The 
jury resisted for days, but finally acquited the young man. Several years after- 
wards, the chief-justice was received with more than ordinary pomp by the high 
sheriff, while on circuit in a northern county. His lordship expostulated kindly 
against the excessive expense incurred on his account, when the sheriff replied, 
* Don't blame me for showing my gratitude to the judge who saved my life when 
I was an outcast.” 

* A person was once arraigned before Lord Mansfield for stealing a trinket, for 
which the penalty, at this time, was death, provided the price of the article was 
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way to suppress it is to killas many of the malefactors as 
possible, or to inflict on them as much suffering as possible. 

Men of this class who have devoted most attention to the 
subject tell us that, on the contrary, as little suffering should 
be inflicted as would be likely to suppress any particular 
kind of crime. The jurisprudence of every modern nation is 
indebted to Italy ; the principles of our best laws we derive 
from that country. No one understood the nature of law 
better than Cicero, and his opinion is, that there can be no real 
justice without beneficence.* In the same spirit, he calls jus- 
tice the mistress and queen of all the virtues,} meaning in each 
case that, far from being vindictive to the prisoner brought 
before him, no matter what may be the nature of his crime, 
the judge should be as lenient to him as possible. Lest 
there might be any doubt of his views on this subject, he ex- 
pressed the earnest hope that his consulship should be dis- 
tinguished by the total abolishment of the death pt nalty.? 

Nor did Cesar deliver a nobler or more eloquent speech 
than that in which he pleaded in the senate house for the 
lives of those already convicted of having taken a proming nt 
part in the conspiracy of Cataline. The most eloquent and 
touching passages in his celebrated appeal are those in which 
he seeks to impress on his colleagues that they should divest 
their minds of all passion; that they should not permit 
themselves to entertain any vindictive feeling against the 
condemned, horrible as were the atrocities of which they had 
been guilty ; that, in short, they should not allow the crimes 
of Lentulus and his accomplices to cause them to consult 
their anger rather than their own dignity and fame.s 


forty shillings. The judge directed the jury to find that the stolen jewel was 
worth less than this, when the prosecutor indignantly exclaimed, *‘ What, my 
lord, my gold trinket not worth forty shillings? Whi, the fashion alone cost me 
twice the money!’ His Jordship turned to the jury, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, and said, “Gentlemen, as we all stand in need of God's mercy, let us not 
hang a man ishion’s sake.” 
* Jus co 1est t tia. —D Offic ] c. 7 
t Ha iV s im estdomina et regina virtutum.—Ve Offic, I ce. 6 
t Pro Sexto Ros 

$ Hoe item vobis povidendum est, P. C., ne plus valeat spud vos P. Lentuli et 

emterorum Ssceius quam Vestra dignitas; neu magis irw vestrwe quam lama con- 


sulatis.— Sallust, Bel. Cat. 
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Beccaria is still more opposed to severity than his country- 
man of the classic times. The former fully agrees with Mon- 
tesquieu that every punishment which does not arise from 
absolute necessity is tyrannical. “ As for the death penalty,” 
says Beccaria, “ it is pernicious to society from the example 
of barbarity it affords. If the passions, or the necessity of 
war, have taught men to shed the blood of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the laws, which are intended to moderate the ferocity 
of mankind, should not increase it by examples of barbarity, 
the more horrible as this punishment is usually attended 
with formal pageantry.”* We do not quote Beccaria because 
we agree with him, so far as to oppose capital punishment 
in all eases; but all will admit that the accused should geta 
fair, dispassionate trialt+—the public as well as the judge and 
jury should remember that excellent principle of Roman 
jurisprudence, adopted, at least in theory, by the legislators 
and publicists of England, that it were better that a 
dozen murderers should escape punishment rather than 
that one person accused of mura r should be condemned 
and executed while innocent. But who will deny that 
the obvious tend ney of the excitement produced by 
every homicide more or less aggravated in its charac- 
ter, committed in any of our principle cities, but espe- 
cl uly in the city of New York, is to cause the conviction of 
the accused, whether guilty or innocent? We are well aware 
that if the principle just alluded to has not been formally 
adopted into our jurisprudence, it is quite as fully carried 
out in practice, as it ever was in either Rome or Eng- 
England; in other words, it is quite certain that for every 
one who is condemned and executed in this country, while 
innocent of the crime laid to his charge, a hundred of whose 
guilt there can be little doubt are allowed to « scape. It is 
fortunate that the really innocent rarely if ever suffer death 
in this country at the hands of the law; but it is very unfor- 
tunate that so large a portion of our worst criminals 
escape punishment at the present day, while crime is more 
prevalent among us than it has been at almost any other 


* Essay on Crimes and Punish ‘s, by the Marquis Beccaria 


T 


t See Montesquieu Esprit des Lois, Liv., chs. ili., v., ix 
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time. It is, indeed, this deplorable condition of affairs 
that has prompted us to write the present paper. 

But there are reasons both for the increase of crime and 
for the escape of so many criminals which are too generally 
overlooked. It should be borne in mind that there never 
was so great a war as our late rebellion, which did not cause 
a large increase of crime; a glance at the history of any of 
the great nations of Europe will serve to illustrate this. It 
appeared from a report presented to parliament by the Eng- 
lish attorney-general, in 1820, that during the two years suc- 
ceeding the restoration of peace in 1815, murders and assas- 
sinations had increased 500 per cent.; and it was shown in 
the same report that the number of those who escaped 
exhibited a percentage nearly equally large as compared to 
those who had been wont to escape before the war.* 

In France the increase of crime was equally large - in short, 
life and property had become so insecure in both countries 
that each had to adopt special measures for their protection. 
The government of France found it necessary to make im- 
portant alterations in its penal code,+ while that of England 
had to make a large increase to its police foree, as well as 
to “amend” some of its principal criminal laws, so as to 
increase their severity. 

After the close of the Crimean war there was a consider- 
able increase of crime. Our readers may remember that 
robberies, murders, and assassinations, became very com- 
mon both in England and France, although the increase 
was by no means so great as it was after the close of the 
wars of Napoleon, for the reason, that the former did not 
continue as long as the latter, and that so large a number of 
the people were not engaged in it; yet it may be remem- 
bered that even at the close of the Crimean war all the 
governments engaged in it had to adopt measures more or 
less stringent for the protection of life and property. 

No such precautions have yet been adopted in this country. 
Without waiting to inquire here whether such ought to be 


See the Blue Book for 1822; also Peel's Diyest Revising the Criminal Laws, 
and 9th George 1V., 1828,” &e., Ke. 


t Vide Commentaire sur le Code pénal. Par M. Carnot. Liv. 1, art. 7 
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adopted, we will remark that if the statistics of crime in the 
United States during the past three years be compared with 
the statistics of England and France for the years 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, it will be found that, after all, our condition is no 
worse in that respect than was that of either of those coun- 
tries, especially England, under similar circumstances, if, 
indeed, it be quite so bad. But were the facts otherwise ; did 
the comparison show that robberies, murders, and assassin- 
ations, have been more prevalent in this country since the 
close of the rebellion than they were in France or England 
between the years 1815 and 1820, the excess could be ration- 
ally accounted for, as we shall show before we close, without 
assuming that the American people have become so demoral- 
ized that there can be no hope for any permanent improve- 
ment in their moral condition until the republic is converted 
into a monarchy. 

But incredible though it may seem to many, that assump- 
tion is very generally entertained at the present moment in 
several of the principal countries of Europe. It is true that 
our people are to blame themselves to a considerable extent 
for the prevalence of this impression in Europe ; they are too 
ready to indulge in the gloomiest forebodings and to make 
the worst charges against our most important institutions 
whenever any crime of unusual atrocity is committed. In 
embodying those charges in startling denunciations, the 
newspapers merely act as the exponents of public sentiment. 
But their denunciations are reproduced throughout Europe 
as evidence, that, notwithstanding the suppression of the re- 
bellion, the great republic is tottering to its fall. Lest the 
pictures drawn by our own journals—undoubtedly for the 
purpose of doing good—might not be accepted as true lest 
they might be regarded only as illustrations of American 
exaggeration—they are corroborated by the journals in 
foreign languages published in our principal cities. We 
find such articles in our French, Spanish, and German 
papers. 


As a specimen of what is done in this way, which, 
whatever may be the intention of the writers, has a ten- 
deney to bring discredit on our institutions, we turn to a 
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recent article in the New York Courrier des Etats-Unis, which 
is generally regarded as the organ in this cduntry of Napo- 
leon III. Under the heading of “ Banditism in the United 
States,” the Courrier of February 21 devotes over two 
columns to what it would have its European readers regard 
as the hopelessly wretched condition of our country. “ In 
despite,” says the editor, “ of the ery of alarm which is raised 
in all parts, and of the protestations of public opinion against 
the powerlessness or the connivance of the authorities 
charged with the administration of justice, crime flourishes 
more and more, and installs itself more or less cynically in 
open-day over the whole surface of the United States.’’* 
Not content with giving as gloomy a picture of us himself as 
possible, the editor of the Courrier avails himself of the 
assistance of another French journal. He quotes an elabo- 
rate article from the Aleil/le of New Orleans to show what 
ridiculous illusions the liberal journalists of Europe labor 
under in speaking of the success of democratic institutions 
in the great republic of the west.t 
The Courrier concludes its portrait by an alphabetical list 
of nineteen states, showing the number of murders committed 
in each during the month of January. Now, when it is 
borne in mind that much pains as the Courrier takes to 
show the discontented at home that they should not be dis- 
contented with monarchy or imperialism, there are jour- 
nals printed in other languages that take still more pains, 
and are much more offensive in their comments on the man- 
ners, customs, and morals of the American people. Such a 
list as that alluded to undoubtedly looks bad; nor can it be 
denied that the crimes recorded in it have, in ceneral, bes nh 
committed as represented. But if a similar list were made 
of all the French departments, or of all the English shires 
or counties, the difference between it and ours would not be 
‘En dépit du cri @alarme qui s’¢léve de toutes parts et des protesta- 
tions de lopinion publique contre l'impuissance ou la connivance des 
autorités chargées de rendre la justice, le crime fleurit de plus en plus 
et s'étale de plus en plus cyniquement au grand jour sur toute la sur- 


face des Etats-Unis.” 
+n 


Tandis que la corruption et la vénalité, dit PAbeille, sétalent au 
grand jour avec un cynisme sans pareil, dans les sphéres gouvernemen- 
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so great as such journals as the Courrier would have the world 
believe. Had such lists been taken after Napoleon was 
sent to St. Helena, so that they could be compared with our 
list of the present day—bad and startling as the latter un- 
questionably is—it would have appeared common-place in 
comparison with either of the former. 

Besides, if we were in a recriminative mood, we could 
point out some occurrences which took place in the streets 
of Paris not a quarter of a century ago, in which more were 
killed in ¢hree days than would be sufficient to form fifty such 
lists as that given by the Courrier for the whole United 
States! Unfortunate as New York is as to the uncertainty 
of life, it must be admitted that more blood has been shed 
in the French capital in one day, than has ever been shed 
in New York; and it must also be admitted that either the 
Paris judges were powerless to prevent that bloodshed, or to 
punish those who were guilty of it, or otherwise they them- 


‘ 


selves were guilty of just such “connivance” as that which the 
Courrier attributes to American judges. Yet far be it from 
us to say that France is badly governed at the present day, 
or that there is any serious danger of its losing its prestige 
as occupying the highest rank among the greatest and most 
enlightened nations. Our European friends should re- 
member that it has long been the habit of several 
European governments to send many of their worst male- 
factors to this country, in order to get rid of them. We 
do not mean that they sentence or compel them to come, 
but that they pardon and liberate them on condition that 
they go to the United States ; and as a further inducement, 
they frequently pay their passage. There is no intelligent 
observant person who has spent one year in any of the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe who is not aware of this. We 
have ourselves seen many instances of it; and how often 
tales et administratives, aux Etats-Unis, le banditisme prend ses ébats 


dans toutes les grandes villes avec la hardiesse que donne Pimpunité.” 


_ 

*Ce tableau dela société Americaine donne, nous en sommes bien 
fiché, un démenti aux coups d’ensensoir que la presse européenne ne 
cesse de lancer 4 l'addresse de cette république d’outre-mer, que nos con- 
fréres du Vieux-Monde ne paraissent apecevoir qu’d travers le prisme 
décevant des plus flatteuses illusions.” 
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have our foreign consuls warned our authorities that such 
shipments were about to be made. There can be no question, 
then, that large numbers of criminals are sent to this country 
from time to time by European governments ; and is it not 
equally unquestionable that a large number come of their 
own accord, in order to avoid detection and punishment ? 
Nothing is more common in any of the maritime countries of 
Europe than to hear that a particular robber, murderer, or 
assassin has succeeded in evading the vigilance of the 
police, and got on board a vessel bound for the United 
States ; and in nine cases out of ten the authorities come to 
the conclusion, without, of course, making the fact known to 
the public, that it is just as well they escaped, or at least 
that it would be hardly worth while to pursue them, ete. 

The number of this class that reach our shores annually is 
greater than any European journalist would be likely to be- 
lieve, however familiar he may be with the habit of his govern- 
ment in this respect ; indeed there are very few of even the 
most intelligent of our own people that are prepared to believe 
that the number is one-tenth as great as it is. At least three- 
fourths of these various kinds of malefactors—the outcasts 
of several kingdoms and empires—land in New York, be- 
cause the largest and most important of our cities. For the 
same reason the large majority remain in New York. The 
consequences of this are so obvious that it is almost super- 
fluous to mention them. 

Would it not be a wonder, under such circumstances, if 
the United States were free from crime? Would it not 
be almost miraculous if the prevalence of crime in New 
York were not such as to occasionally excite the most 
serious alarm among our citizens? The latter question we 
propose to the journalists of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other large American cities, as well as to the organs of 
European governments at home and abroad ; for the latter 
as well as the former are prone to judge New York, illogically 
and unjustly. 

It is true that this sort of immigration of criminals is more 
or less incident to every new country, whose condition is 


flourishing. For nearly two centuries ancient Rome was the 
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receptacle of the worst malefactors of all nations;* but 
much as crime prevailed in consequence, it did not prevent 
her from becoming the mistress of the world. For more 
than a century Carthage continued to offer an asylum to the 
criminals, not only of Tyre and Sidon, but also to those of 
Egypt and Nubia, and finally, when she succumbed, it was 
to a nation still more liberal and more cosmopolitan than 
herself. 

It will be admitted that we never shrink from criticising 
whatever we think deserves to be criticised in our country ; 
we think it will also be admitted that we never criticise any 
particular institution, individual, party, or sect, because it 
happens to be popular to do so. In other words, we do not 
assail a party, because they are assailed by a whole crowd ; 
to do so when there is at least some doubt as to the party 
assailed being guilty of the offence laid to their charge, 
would be unmanly as well as unjust on our part. 

This is our view of the hue-and-cry which is so 
popular at the present moment against our judiciary. 
Mar be it from us to maintain that all our judges are immac- 
ulate ; on the contrary, we hold that several of them are in- 
competent for the positions the y occupy ; but in our opinion 
the majority of the judges of our higher courts will 
compare favorably both in ability and intelligence with 
the judges of the corresponding courts in any of the great 
cities of Europe. Nor have we formed that opinion without 
having hal opportunities of informing ourselves on the 
subject; we know at least as much of the European 
judges as we do of the American judges. Without having 
ever been before either, as defendant, plaintiff, or even wit- 
ness, we have often witnessed the proceedings of both for 
days in succession. Altogether, independently of our duties 
as journalists, we have always taken a lively interest in the 
intellectual efforts of both the bar and the bench, and we 
have sought in the same spirit to make ourselves acquainted 
with the views of those who have written books on the juris- 
prudence of different nations. It is precisely because we 


* Vide Livy and Sallust. 
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have had these opportunities, and have availed ourselves 
of them to the best of our ability, that we have never taken 
part in any attack on the bench or the bar of this country, 
or of any of its states or cities. 

It is true that we are opposed to the election of judges by 
the class of persons who chiefly vote in this country, especial- 
ly in New York. “We are decidedly opposed to the political 
influence brought to bear upon the election of our judges. 
At the same time, we cannot forget that a European barris- 
ter is rarely, if ever, raised to the bench except through his 
political influence. We have never known an instance of 
the appointment of a judge merely on account of his learn- 
ing or ability as a jurist. No English barrister, for example, 
need expect ever to reach the bench, no matter how learned 
or eloquent he is, except he be a zealous supporter of the 
party in power. If, upon the other hand, he is sufticiently 
imbued with this partisan zeal, it is by no means essential 
that he should be either learned or eloquent. The only 
necessary condition of this kind is, that the candidate must 
be a lawyer at least by courtesy. The only exceptions we 
have known to this rule have occurred in one or two cases 
in which the government thought it would be advisable to 
place popular leaders on the bench, as a means of securing 
their influence. 

Since this is undeniably the course pursued in England, it 
is almost needless to say that no appointments to the Irish 
bench are ever made through any higher motive than politi- 
cal influence. That, notwithstanding all this, great jurists, and 
honest and impartial men, find their way to the bench in 
both countries, far be it from us to deny. But if political 
influence does not corrupt all the European judges, why 
should it be held to corrupt all American judges? So far as 
our observation and careful inquiries enable us to form an 
opinion, it has a worse effect upon the former than on the lat- 
ter. The principal ground upon which we make this state- 
ment is, that, whatever may be the fault of American judges, 
we have never known the worst of them to aid in pack- 
ing juries; still less have we known them to give such 


charges as would be most likely to secure convictions, in order 
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to please the party in power—cither the party which placed 
them on the bench, or that from which they expect promo- 
tion. We have seen far too much of this species of law and 
justice in European countries not to take into account its 
total absence—so far as we have seen—in this country. 

Another contrast which has contributed to restrain us 
from taking part in the fitful denunciations of our judiciary, to 
which we have alluded, is that between American judges and 
those of Great Britain and Ireland, in regard to sectarian and 
local pre jucice Ss. before the supreme court, the superior 
court, and the court of common pleas, in the city of New 
York, protestant and eatholic, orangeman and ribbonman, 
are all alike. What is perhaps still more worthy of consid- 
eration is, that before the same courts the German and the 
Frenchman, the Englishman and the Irishman, the Swiss and 
the Pole, the Spaniard and the Italian, are all alike, and 
whether they be naturalized citizens or still aliens, differ in 
nothing as to their chances of a fair trialfrom the Americans 
whose ancestors for generations have resided not half a mile 
off. 

To this we ean bear positive testimony from actual ob- 
servation. But who ean give the European judges credit 
for similar cosmopolitan liberality? Without any disposition 


to misrepresent them, or do them injustice, we certainly can- 


not. We confess we do not know any European judge more 
liberal in this respect than the one who, of all our New York 
judges, is most blamed; mame ly, Judge Barnard, of the su- 


preme court; nor have we ever known a European judge to 
dispose of so large a number of motions in chambers in two 
or three hours as the same gentleman. Much has been said and 
written of the sallies of wit by which some of the most distin- 
guished European jurists have enlivened the proceedings of 
their courts ; but if there be any who doubt that an American 
judge can be witty, and use his wit with excellent effect, gen- 
erally pleasing everybody except the constitutional grumbler, 
without in the least violating the decorum which should char- 
acterize the bench, but which, it should be remembered, is 
different from that of the pulpit or the communion table 


they must go to see Judge Barnard. 
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Judge Jones, of the superior court, is different from Judge 
Barnard ; as much so as Judge Ingraham, the colleague of the 
latter. Jones and Ingraham compare favorably with the 
most dignified and thoughtful of the English judges of the 
present day; and we feel convinced that they are as con- 
scientious and honest. Nor should it be forgotten that Judge 
Daly, of the common pleas, Judge Spencer, of the superior 
court, and Judge Cardozo, of the supreme court, have each 
peculiar merits as jurists, which entitle them to rank with the 
judges of any other city or country. 

The general impression in Europe is, that it is by no 
means essential that the judges, even of our highest  tri- 
unals, should know anything about law, or possess mors 
than ordinary general intelligence; and there are many 
Europeans who visit this country for the purpose of en- 
lightening their countrymen in regard to our institutions, 
who do not take the trouble to undeceive themselves or 
their readers on those points. Now, we can inform 
European readers that the facts are very different. This we 
can sufficiently illustrate by mentioning two of our judges. 
Thus, if Judge Jones were off the bench to-morrow, he could 
earn much more as an advocate than his salary as a judge 
we believe he earned more by his private practice as a law- 
yer before he became judge ; hor had he comme need to 
study law until he had duly graduated at one of our best 
colle 5. 

This, it will be admitted, is in accordance with the most 
aristocratic rules of the English bar; but it is not all, 
for Judge Jones’ father had also been a lawyer, a judge 
and chancellor of the state of New York. Judge Barnard 
likewise belongs to a family of lawyers ; several of his brothers 
have been brought up to the bar; at least one brother of his 
is a judge; and all, including himself, have received a thor- 
ough cellegiate education. Finally, the judge of the supe- 
rior court is the brother-in-law of the judge of the supreme 
court. Now, we ask our European censors, is this “ upstart 
vulgarity and ignorance on the bench ?” 

What we ask our own people, is to compare our bench and 


bar to our state legislature. Can it be said that those who 
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make our laws are in general more intelligent, more honest, 
or more honorable than those charged with the interpreta- 
tion and administration of those laws? Nay, supposing we 
extend the comparison to congress—will not the judges and 
advocates, in general, of our higher courts bear a comparison 
in edueation, talent, and integrity with the members of 
either house? If a professional gambler, a professional 
pugilist, or a professional manufacturer of quack medicines 
has ever occupied a seat on the bench of any of the three 
New York courts we have mentioned, it is one of the facts 
upon which we are not informed. 

There are many in other cities, and not a few in our 
own, who express their regret that it is so easy to become 
a judge in New York. But it seems to us it is much 
easier to become a United States senator in other parts 
of the republic—at least it seems to require intellec- 
tual qualifications of a much more slender character. If we 
are mistaken in this, then Senator Revels, and some white 
senators of nearly equal calibre and culture might, if citi- 
zens of New York, aspire to occupy a seat on our superior or 
supreme bench. Again, it is universally admitted by those 
who find most fault with our judiciary that we had no such 
excellent president of the United States since the time of 
Washington as Mr. Lincoln, who, as all acknowledge, was 
but a fourth-rate lawyer. Some give as much credit to secre- 
tary Stanton as to Mr. Lincoln for the successful prosecution 
of the war against the rebels. Indeed, we know those who 
give the former more credit ; yet he, too, was a lawyer of but 
very humble rank. 

But the true secret of our troubles is this. At the present 
day it is those who think least and know least that are most 
esteemed. Intellectual discipline and knowledge are not 
merely useless to those who desire to please the large major- 


ity of the public ; they are rather injurious to their prospects. 
The great people of our time are those supposed to be the 
best fighters, and the most successful gamblers; those who, in 
a given time, could slaughter the greatest number of their 
fellow-creatures—including women and children—and those 
who are equally accomplished in robbing their fellow- 
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creatures. When such are the ruling powers, what better 
than demoralization could be expected ? Nor is it in 
consistent with such a state of things, that American 
citizens should be struck down and murdered as such in 
open day, in the most insignificant foreign states, without 
prompting our government to make any earnest, manly, 
slemand, for satisfaction. 

Thus a fearful epidemic prevails, arising from the various 
causes we have named; its ravages are greater in New York 
than in other cities, because it is more populous than any 
other American city, and because a large class of its heter 
rs; and 
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be welcome everywhere, and men who are capable of appreciating the 
difference between mind and matter do welcome them, and have wel- 


comed them amid all vicissitudes, from the time of Bacon to that 
of Bismarck. This is not merely a practice which we preach to others ; 
it is one which we have always pra tised, While we have sought to do 
ample justice to competent jesuit educators, we have not failed to expose 


the opposite class to the derision which we think should always be the re- 


helong to what church or order they may 
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ward of those who—let them 


arrogantly pretend to teach others what they are ignorant of themselves. 
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ut we necd only mention the great Kepler. Though the Legislator of 
the Ileavens lived ancl died a protestant at an « poe lh when sectarianism 
produced some of its worst fruits, he declared that for most of his life 


he was dependent on jesuit influence for the means of living. The first 
pension he obtained as a means of enabling him to prosecute his astro 
nomical studies, was given him by the Duke Ferdinand of Styria, at the 
recommendation of his jesuit prime minister.* Writing to his friend Mist- 
lin relative to this generous liberality, the great astronomer says: “ My 
salary is paid to me more out of pity than for any good that is ex 
pected from me. Should I have any chance of a situation if I went to 
Pibingen ("+ (the Luthern university.) 

*S ¢ Beeetechwerts “ Life and Labors of Kepler Leben und Werk«n p. 120, et seq.) 
+ Ibid, 
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In short, it was through the influence of the same “ popish emissaries ” 
that Kepler, “heretic” as he was, immediately received the appointment ef 


Imperial astronomer from the 


Emp ror Rudolph of Austria, on the death 
of Tycho Brahe, with an annuity of 1,500 florins.* In our opinion some of 
our American i suits of the present ad iv, as We llas those who regard 
them as emissaries of Satan, might learn a useful lesson in christian 


trine from some of those incidents two or tl 


Now, if it must be admitted that th 
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Much is said at the present time about affording our young ladies 
facilities of education equal to those of our young gentlemen; but if 
those of the latter who have graduated at some of our best colleges 
compared with the graduates of the principal European colleges as favor 
ably as our female graduates compare with the graduates of the best 
female seminaries of Europe, we should have no reason to complain 
That they do not, however, is beyond question. The young ladies 
brought up in the best female seminaries of the United States and 


* See « Breetschwert Oe 4'so Brewster's Martyrs of Science nd “ Arago'e 
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Middle Ages, and Michelet bears similar testimony in his History of 
France. The latter informs us that learned men came to the convent of 
Nivelle from all parts to consult Saint Gertrude on abstruse passages in 
the bible. The historian relates that both men and women lieard with 
equal respect the lessons of Saint Bertilla at the monastery of De Chelles 
near Paris; that the kings of England requested some of her pupils to 
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found schools and monasteries, and that she sent them both teachers and 


books. None who know Michelet will accuse him of undue venera 











tion for religious orders; but if he has but little tuith in religious do 


mas he has much faith ina good education, and there are few better 


judges of what constitutes the latter. Even Voltaire, who scoffs at 


all religions, admits that the cloisters “ contain admirable souls that do 
honor to human nature.” The most pious catholic could not have paid 


the female orders a more touching tribute than the * infidel philosopher.’ 


$ Perhaps,” savs Voltaire, “there is nothing grander on earth than the 


sacrifice made by a delicate sex, of uty, youth, often of high birth, 
in order to solace in the hospitals t mass of human miseries of which 
the view is so humiliating to ) nd so re ting to ou 
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catholics, Americans and Canadians, in whose judement we lave 
impli it confidence, that there is no female institution in this co intry 
on either side of thi reat lakes, be longing to any denomination o1 
wder that is doing nobler educational work, or contributing mor 
to allay all sectarian b rotry, than this exce lent seminary. The same 
order has two other academies in Cana la, which are high spoken of 
one at Niagara Falls and the other at Hamilton. 

The Sisters of Merey are generally confounded, even by catholics, with 
the Sisters of Charity; but they are entirely different from each other 
Both do much good; but the sisters of mercy do more, in proportion ta 
their numbers, especially as educators, than the sisters of charity. The 
former are also more liberal intheir sentiments towards protestants than 
the latter; and there is perhaps some reason for the apparent anomaly ; 
in other words, they are less prejudiced, and have more of the genuine 
christian, conciliatory spirit towards “heretics.” Thus it is that they 
are said to resemble the christian brothers much more than the sisters of 
charity. 

The order of the sisters of charity was founded in 1633, near 


Paris, by St. Vineent de Paul, assisted by Madame de Gras; that of the 


> 


sisters of mercy was founded in Dublin, in 1827, by Miss Catharine 


McAuley, who, though born of wealthy and highly respectable catholic 
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parents, was brought up as a protestant, having been left an orphan in 
early childhood. Catholics and protestants, who are afraid of placing 
their children under the literary tuition of those who differ from them 
in religion, may learn a useful lesson from the history of this exemplary 
hady, Although taught to be a protestant in her childhood, and thor 
oughly educated, no sooner did she attain the age of discretion, than she 
embraced the catholic faith with an ardor she might never have felt had 
she been educated in its doctrines. She inherited a fine fortune from 
ker parents, but, like the good De la Salle, founder of the christian 
brothers, she devoted all, with her life, to the servite of the poor, In 
ducing a number of other ladies to join her, she established an asylum 
for the destitute young women in her native city, together with a free 
school for children of the poor, Her noble efforts were approved, 
in turn, by Pius VIL. and Gregory XVI.; and in 1841, the latter pontiff 
formally confirmed the order of the sisters of mercy, which has now ex 
eellent academies, seminaries and schools, not only in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, the British colonies, the United States, &c.. but also in 
almost every state of South America, The best in the United States 
is, we believe, the Academy of Mount St. Mary's, Manchester, N. H1., 
whose prospectus is among those placed at the head of this article. 

We have borne cheerful testimony on a former occasion to the educa 


tional efforts of the 


ladies of the Visitation. None are more earnestly 
devoted to teaching; nor have any accomplished nobler results, 
The origin of the order of the visitation was similar to that of merey. 
The former was founded by Madame de Chantal, a lady of high rank 
barge fortune, superior education and exalted picty. Although wishing 
to retire from the world at an early age, she complied with the wishes 
ef her parents, and was induced to marry the Baron de Chantel. She 
did not prove less exemplary as a wife than as a daughter, She had 
several children whom she educated in the most careful and thorough 
manner, While intending all the time to spend her last days in a convent. 

It is worthy of remark, in passing, that one of the children whom she 
so carefully and tenderly educated, became a distinguished officer, and 
was killed in 1627, while bravely defending the Isle of Re against the 
English: and that the one who met so glorious a death was the father 
of the celebrated Madame de Sévegné, whose admirable letters have been 
translated into thirty different languages. When the husband of 
Madame de Chantel died, and left her free again, it was thought she 
would retire at once; but her resolution was, not to part with her chil 
tren until she could no longer be of any use to them. Accordingly, 
seeing, in 1610, that all were settled to her satisfaction, she retired from 
the world, and founded the order of the Visitation, which very soon be 


came famous throughout Europe.+ 
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Nor has it ceased to this day to occupy the highest rank. That it 
is well represented in this country, will be readily admitted by all whe 


are aware of the high character of the academies of the Visitation of 


Georgetown, D. C., and Mount de Chantel, near Wheeling, W. V. With 
our estimate of the latter institution our readers are already familiar. 
We have been honored with an invitation to visit the former also; but 
as we have not yet been able to avail ourselves of it, we extract the 
following from a well written, intelligent, recent article in one of our 
leading metropolitan journals, the writer of which has visited the in 


stitution, and been permitted to be present at al 
tions, &e. : 


| the principle recita 








*From the commencement, th mvyent has been noted for the large number of a mplish 
and refined women who, from the highest cir Ss inthe states, left the outer world and became 
members of the order of 4 tation, Among tho who are Ving, and, though over 70, st 

1 full vigor of intellect and imparting Knowledg the daughter of the distinguished Comm 
dore Jones, of the American navy. Her knowledge at that time (fifty years since) of = ttl 
modern languages, in which she spoke fluently, and her otherwise refined culture, rendered h 
t Valuable acqu-ition to the academy, which already was patronized by the leading fam 
protestant and cathol on a I ft high tone educat il advantages to pul 

There were, and have been sit then, and are now within its walls, many members who 
qualifications, birth and ed ution have kept this institution one of superiority, and have set 
forth from it women, year by year, who have adorned and benefited society. A few we reca 
from the families of Judge Gaston, the Carrols, I ngstons, de Blane, niece of Secretary Sewar 
Hartiet Lane, Mother Angela G spie, Superior Ge ral of the Hoty Cross, Mrs. Douglas, t 
daughters of Madame Burtinatti, Mrs. Martin, head of the female colles n Tennes » Mrs 
A‘dimir I gren, Mrs, General Sherman, t laughter f Gen. Butler and Admiral Port 
Mrs. McMasters, now of New York, f the most gifted among t pupils, aod a wil 
others equally sting ved as accomplished, useful women in society, There ar it | ent 
the acad«my many of t sughters of our best families of the North and 


Georgetown College and Georgetown Academy of the Visitation are 
two institutions of which any city might well be proud. We should, 
indeed, wish the college to have the advantage of a more enlightened and 
more judi ious rector than it has been its ce stiny to be ruled by for some 
three or four years past. This has somewhat obscured its fume ; but the 
reputation of the new provincial tor good, sound sense, as well as 
learning, is such that the friends of the institution may soon expect : 
change which, ere long, will renovate its brilliant and enviable prestige. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that, in the meantime, the parents 
and guardians of young ladies educated at Georgetown will have much 


more reason for congratulation than those of the young men educated at 


the same justly famous seat of learning 


The Scholar's C mpanion ; containing Evereises in the Orthography, Deri 


ration, ond Classificati m or Enalia' Wor Ix, With an lutr wluction 


and Copious Inder. By Rerus W. Bartey. A new edition thor- 
oughly revised. I6mo, pp. 312. Philadelphia: E. I. Butler & 


f'o. 1870. 
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luis is one of those valuable standard text-books for which the 
house that issues it is so justly celebrated. It has been in use for a 
number of years, and the demand for it has constantly increased. The 
present new edition embodies important improvements, The author has 


\ just appreciation of this essential branch of study, which is well expressed 


in these sentences from the introduction : 
F W rea ‘ 
‘ ut \ M t st t ke tl 
' t ] t tor tub ur a dx nary ¥ cannot 
t tby } | pt 
W 1 \ t ‘i 
Phi who have read both Jolnson’s and Webster's dictionaries may 


he disposed to differ with Mr. Bailey when he asserts that such a work 


eannot ile, | . With the esse itial Import of his declarations we cordially 
wree, We turtle Yarn With him, that the study of words has been too 
much neglected students, and that in our schools generally, “if pur 

led at all, it has been a study of definitions merely, disconnected with 
etymology.” (p. vil 


he first part of the book before us treats of words principally in re 
spect to their orthography and orthapy, lassing them together so that 
their differences and similarities of spelling and pronunciation may be 
noted, The chapter on * equivocal words, or words whose different sig 
nifications have either no connection with each other, or none which can 
be easily traced,” is vi ry excellent; the next on “ impropris ties heard 
mm conversation.” corrects m iny very common errors, 

The second part, comprising the greater portion of the work, is a very 
seful compendium. It treats generally of the derivation and composi 
tion of English words, particularly of prefixes and suffixes, and of 
words derived from the Latin and Greek. In this department the re 
search of the author has been thorough and careful, and his arrange 
ment is faultless, A thorough mastery of this part of the book will be 
of the greatest advantage to any one who wishes to speak and write the 

English language with elegance and accuracy, 

The chapter on Latin and Greek derivatives presents us first with the 
root in the original, and some of its inflections where necessary, and 
then the foreign derivative, where there is one from which the English 
word has been formed. Each word, with those derived from it, is num- 
bered, which facilitates reference. For example : 6334. nos‘co (no’tum), 
to know, omen, aname.” (p. 118.) Then follows the list of English 
ilerivatives, as note, noted, cognizance, nominal, denominational, &c. The 
accented syllables are carefully marked, The same arrangement is car- 
ried out in the chapter on Greek derivatives. The word is first given in 
Roman characters and then spelled with the Greek letters, 


‘ 


A number of miscellaneous tables are given, containing lists of “cor 
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responding derivatives ;” plurals ef Greek and Latin nouns which are 
used as English words; lists of foreign words and plirases; abbrevia 
tions and classical and geographic al derivatives. A collection of Eng 
lish synonyms is added, which will be found not only useful to the 
student in writing his essays, but may be beneficially referred to by 


literary men whose classical education lacks thoroughness. We are mucl 


pleased with our examination of the work, and can cordially recommend 


it to educators, 


The Union Bible Dicti try, lie sxe ot SK x, Bible Classes ik 
ilies, Prepared for the American Sunday School Union, by the author 
of“ The Teacher Taught.” 16mo pp. 700 Philadelphia: American 


Sunday School Union. 


This work was published many years ago, and was at once hailed 
with gratitude as containing a commentary upon the sacred Scriptures, 
for which many had been waiting. Its use and usefulness have much 
increased, until it has been deemed necessary to improve and enlarge it, 
that it might be more worthy of its acquired position as a recognized 
standard. 

The author's research has been thorough, and the volume embodies a 
very large amount of information, which is presented in’ such a form as 
to be easily understood by those tor whose use it is designed. It throws 
much light onthe manners and customs of the East, Jewish history 
tradition, science and chronology. Thorough references are given to 
passages of scripture where the subjects treated of are mentioned, 

Great pains have been taken to prevent anything of a denominationa 
character from creeping into the book, and we believe that in this re 
spect it will be found unexceptionable. There are abundant references 
to other and more comprehensive works, where the Bibical student who 
wishes to extend his researches can find such information as he desires 
The work is enriched with half a dozen well-drawn and valuable maps, 
and numerous wood-cuts illustrative of the text. 


A Pictorial History of the World, Ancient and Modern, tor the use of 


Schools, By Samvuren G. Goopricn, author of * Pictorial Histories 
of the United States, England,” ete., ete. Illustrated by engray 


ings, A new edition, revised. l6mo, pp. 3860 Philadelphia 
Published by E. H. Butler & Co. 1869, 
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It will be long, we believe, before any one will be able to supplant the 
indefatigable “ Peter Parley” in the affections of our youth. He surely 
deserves their gratitude for his efforts in their behalf. He knew how to 
supply their educational wants, and to give them wholesome food in 
an attractive shape. Ilis language is easily understood, yet it is 
never childish, nor inelegant. Herein he differs from many writers of 
children’s books, who, in attempting to be simple, succeed only in becom- 
ing silly. 

This work presents a pleasin 


epiteme of the principal known or 


r 
generally credited events in the life of man, from the earliest historical 
records toa recent date. The grouping is effective, and it is made to 
flow on almost as a continuous narrative. It is illustrated with many 
well-chosen engravings, and m ips which are not merely attractive, but 


useful. 


BELLES LETITRES 


The Cathedral. By James Russe. Lowes l6mo, pp. 53. - Boston 
Fields, Oszood & Co, 1870. 


In establishing a national literature, it is to be expected that we 
should make many mistakes; that many a man desirous of supplying 
an acknowledged want should imagine himself to possess power, when 
only ambitious for fame. We have some creditable writers of poetry 
in America, with a multitude of versifiers who long for the name of 
poet, yet have no spark of the divine afflatus, except what they borrow 
from others. They are mere satellites, reflecting but feebly the light 
of masters in the past. We have ever been not only willing, but 


desirous to do full justice to those of our writers who have entered this 


difficult ticld. We have reviewed several of the works of Whittier, and 


taken lhe arty pleasure in comme nding his merits. Lonatellow, too, lias 
received due attention from us, and for much that is creditable in his 
poems we have been glad to thank him, Nor have we confined our at 
tention to the works of the more noted poets of the day. In the efforts 
of several younger authors, entirely unknown to fame, we have thought 
we discovered indications of promise, and were very ready to give 
them encouragement. 

It is difficult to determine Mr. Lowell's place in American literature, 
He himself seems to have no clear conception of his literary bent, and 
no definite aspirations, Ile set up for a wit and humorist, with the 
cheap materials of bad spelling and the Yankee dialect. We could never 
see how any one who cares for the purity of his native tongue, which, as 
er Quincy s ys, one should reverence next after his country’s flag, could 
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tolerate the “ Bigelow Papers,” and similar jproductions of Mr. Lowell. 
There is sometimes a charm in unusual language, and the verses of Ram 
sey, Ferguson, and Burns, in the Scottish, and, later, those of William 
Barnes, in the Yorkshire dialects, owed, doubtless, a part of their suc 
cess to their quaint wording; but in all of these cases there was gen 
uine merit in the poetry, and the dialect only attracted attention to the 
really excellent thoughts. With Mr, Lowell the case is different. He 
depended almost entirely upon outrageous spelling and an absurd 
patois, The result is sickening. Had he studied his Horace, and taken 
to heart some of his precepts, he would have done better or done 
nothing. 


Si modo ego et vos 


] 


Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 


Legitimumaue sonum digitis callemus et aure 

This last production of Mr, Lowell's is an attempt in a more serious 
vein. Yet in treating of a Gothic cathedral, be must still affect to be hum 
orous and witty. Heisin anything but a jocular mood, but believes that 
the public must have its joke, and accordingly endeavors to infuse into 
lis composition the due qu intity of spi 2. Ile succeeds at least in being 
cynical, which will probably answer his purpose as well as if he were 
Witty. 

The several pages of general reflections which precede what he has to 
say about the cathedral—and have necessarily nothing to do with it 
are in astrain of dissatisfaction with the realities of life, which, although 
he is attempting to write poetry, appear to Mr, Lowell sadly prosaic. 
He declares that “second thouglits are prose” (p. 9), and he is not often 


disposed to give us any but second thoughts. 
At a flash 
And that first passion beggars all behind po 
We are sorry, for him, that life is so barren of beauty and of joy, 
and wish that, if he cannot find poetry in the world nor in himself, he 


would not attempt to write it. Ife would lave us believe that he once 
| 


had a vein of at least poetic aspiration, vet su 
| 


roneer, 


stantially assures us that 


it is his no 


For m mee felt is so felt never more p. 1} 


To a true poet, the beautifal must always bring joy, and second 
thoughts, or mere extended observation, but increase the delight which 
such a soul feels in the contemplation of what to it is ever glorious 
Not with this complaining tone, this wail over the vanished beautiful, 


speaks Wordsworth, «a genuine lover of nature, and a true poct 
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Vint aKY 
So was when my life t an 
Ss wlia Ama 
Ss t when I shall ‘ l 
0” med 


We will quote one or two passages which Mr. Lowell intends to be 


striking, and wherein we fear he has merely succeeded in being affected : 
} tt l id to the boy } 
Ar it p. 11.) 
rh Ih pe hi ips the la is ab tf as woot is “* mobled queen,” Ife is 
not only disgusted with nature, but is quite as cynical upon woman 
s Hamlet when contemplating his mother’s frailty 
I world w t ft , ! 
I ne Ww - ret l 
But we have loitered too | tis Mr. Lowell's fault with would 
e witty re 1 tl son our wav tot ‘ iedral ] t us proce¢ y But 
no; our author is hungry, and will not budge until he has had his 
ainnel 
i ‘ ; 
5 t at pea r 
Alas! and we must, while he eats, listen to more reflections, and be 
regaled with an account of his meeting with two Engl 


nglishmen, one ol 


whom, mistaking him for a Frenchman, addresses him 
is} yous ate nabitar ] asked 
I never at 1 ire they t? asked I p. 18 


With which remarkable stroke of wit he finishes his dinner, and proceeds 
He is detained to observe a crowd of French people, and we are obliged 
to listen to his remarks upon these, but finally he says 

‘I followed some fine instinct in my feet p. 21 
which helps him andus to es« ipe the crowds, and to be relieved from 


his wit and wisdom until we reach the cathedral. Ile gives us some 


veneral reflections upon cathedrals, comparing the Grecian with the 
Gothie architecture, and tells us that he 1 


1s 


Convinced by much experiment 


How little inventiveness there is in man.”’ (p. 22.) 


We donot wonder that “ much experiment” in manufacturing * poems ~ 
a | 


has convinced him that he, at least, has very “little inventiveness.” 


Contrary to our expectation, he is impressed by the cathedral, but he 
must still be misanthropical, and affect to be witty 


* And I gazed abashed, 
Child of an age that lectures, not create 


The bells, naturally, make a striking impression upon him, but he 
greets them with a swinish image: 


*Far up the great 
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These bell Wit Wing it i 
must have been poss Lt with a pec 
tions within the cathedral simillia 
timent of his comn upon New | 
bunt st proceeds f i his disposition 

W 

Llay (rl { l ) 

he wit an mn O ii { 

W ) Ww er tl oO 

ulcll | l i i l 
if he « t cl i ti 

inh i Lin 5 ( 
nec i t thi ) > W l 

I ind! ve ! \ } 
As LB , Aili ‘ 
poet | { yf = i¢ i 
we sh L1 illowar thie 
It m be too i } | 
Lows | perhaps t , 
who a nh Mus to «ao 
ican p etica ( B tl 
not lye LVilpre i pp'y tol li x 
Cdiut f ) Asy Si 
author of “The Leighton ¢ 
Words,” etc. 16mo, pp. 39%, 
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youth, 
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grown people. Ther 
ch better of its kind, 


we 
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daehy iat tos ay it once 
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adults. Here in America we seem especially to be attaining a compre 
hension of the wants of the young mind and to be supplying it with 
palatable and wholesome food, There are numbers of children’s 
publications ; some ibsurd, some tolerable, and some good, but we are 
pease d to notice a general increase of the good. 

Che publications of the American Sunday-School Union are generally 


lected with care and ta te, and are issued in an attractive form. The 








volume before ls 3 h I lsome in ippe rance and ittractive in matter 
It is a sim] tory of alittle girl taken out of an orphan asylum, and 
p! ced in the care of i. benevolent family in Ll ce untry Phere 
no ete rn ts, no strained dramatle tuath 1are too 
( i nw ( ed I ( iil rel il lwh 1 i i! us to 
V ‘ novels are to ¢ r persons, who be ! il 
sor! I \ cr ott tor ull tol t We think 
1 pict } ‘ ive i ( nd? ‘ 0 lor 
thie vi \ t¢ led rhe mora Ww l rally out 
tl 1 \ t | Phere is a vein ot \ com 
into sat st t nil vices « 
cht I | ‘ ! 1 ther ) 
1 ‘ the one here described 
t I 
! i 
Phi iwn characte in tl Phe est 
l tM R l oft the modern tet ( p! l 3 
\\ i i ‘ ew thing to another tuking up in t 1] en 
let, anal one | reform, 1 bloomer ¢ i pirit 1, A incl 
vho ends by | m 1 and swindled by a sp t hyp 1s 
\ \ hee erve She w Ve ire to y who 
resem it mes \t ninans, 1 tThiat C AIWAVS Cle ) iar O1 
t ome new especially to fell it She es | 1 Ol enomin 
ition to another, and irrels with all her friends, who not sufli 
cienth progressive” to suit her notions. She ends with rejecting 
re ious creeds 
Ww ca l 1 th ind, apy t thar t les} 
g th | s eve else; ant t that she was n har red 
t a creed and said that all her mer freaks w phases of dev 1 t n 
han f the caterpillar t igh the chrysalis and used othe ne expressions whic! 





she had picked up from books, newspapers, and * enlarged’ lectures, and which served het 
instead of idea p. 144 

The portraitures of the conceited college student, the Crabbe family, 
and the sparkling, frank-hearted young lady who becomes a minister's 
wife, are well drawn. Some of the incidents are touching; all are 
natural, none impossible. Many a child, we hope, will be not only 
pleased, but made better, by a perusal of the book. 
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Sketches or ( / 1 P y View of 2 of the Grand ¢ stONS 
of the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter of Life 
Together with a Statement of the Intimations of Seience respecting the 
Primordial C ition and the Ultimate Dest yor the Earth and the 


Solar Sy % By ALEXANDER WincueLL, LL.D., Professor of Ge- } 


ology, Zoo y and Botany in the University ot Michigan, and 
Director of the State Geological Survey. With I trations. 16m 
pp. 459, New Yor Harper & B Yr IS7v 
a 3 IE ¢ rec veri 1 cone ty 
eci { L ulti nv of the ted 


| is writte l handso land 
\ i ( i } ‘ ‘ } ‘ 
’ ‘ane 
Dr. W | ('s t 
i ‘ i] ' | 
1 - } { V 
\ ] 
Yet | ‘ . } 
, T , 
erp l 
\\ \ t i \ 
of th i i ! 
ous ¢ yn ¢ } 
2) l s ( t 3 
l 
til \V . f | >? ‘ | 
‘ il | | ! I i | ‘ 3 4 30 
oraga ex | lL with | \ ri 
vealed real ( | ia l pre } r ‘ y ) I 
mind Phe illustrat s of t part of the work ‘ ted to 
render geology appear attractive to t ] eal We have chap 
ter 


rs on praiies, oil, rock salt, gypsum, ete., which ibjects are 


treated in a manner to interest while the 


y instruct the multitude 

Respecting scientific theories, Dr. Winchell gives us those which are 
most poetic, not to say extravagant, or “ western,” Ile ] laces them be 
fore us in a pleasant shape, and his readers, if not convinced, will at 


least be entertained. Ile is not a believer in the deve lopme nt the ory, and 
presents the opposition theory very clearly. We 
voted to the question, * Will there be 

to 


have a chapter de- 
an animal superior to man ?” 
which Dr. Winchell thinks there is probably sufficient evidence 
to give a negative answer. “ 


Some thoughts on perpetual motion,” 
is an endeavor to demonstrate to those who still think their abil- 
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ies equa ich a discovery, its utter impossibility. We doubt if any 
one who would spend his time in such an attempt could understand the 
iloctor’s reasoning 
rhe « ing chapt present on of the wildest ceneralizations 
of science, but withal in a readab shape. We hope no one who 
eads them will become badly frightened because “the sun is cool 
off,” and **t machinery of tl heavens running down,” so that 
perpetual winter, eterral 1 ht. chaos and destruction generally threaten 
ir unis Men ot ce may ¢ t that the work is written in a 
ic { 4 it { »>1m native but these qualitic will rendet 
ull t ! ul to those f vhom it is intended 
I a) 1A 
1 iF : f the P f£ i. tute Roma 
( ( ( \ } fo the Leagislat the 


Vv) ‘ stitutions in our citv, some 
f " t It matters not to us wh era 
1) ur ! e nus] of a particular denomina 
( ult t } \ it be well-mana | lrojan 
1‘ Cu i} testa tiike to ind we l illways 
l to « end the refor k of « We believe 
fe. ¢ t vi the p b I t] pared to dissever ¢ ritabl 
te f 1 yminatio contr Religious pre ices are still 
ro l \ | ‘ nd give 1 » thir 1 the instru 
nenta \ 1 Whi it ( nnected We ao not say 
that com! it spirit: neither do we condemn 8) who be 
vest { ( ed the t one vould false to his own convict 
tions did he not prefer to have ] mo or that of the public, spent in 
vhat ems to him the best wa 
It was! until a comparative ! t date in the history of ecleemo 
lary enterprises that institutio were founded for the care of an im 
portant and most needy class, the vaga n nil destit te children, com 
mitted by magistrates for various misdemeanors, or surrendered by their 
parents or guardians who are unable to control them, It is certainly 
proper that the pub 


ic, if not the state, should provide for these children, 
ally upon whose education, our future is so 
much dependent. How shall they be care | for? To tre 


upon wiiose 


care, and « sper j 


at them as 
criminals, to punish them by way of asserting the majesty of the laws, 
ind to strike terror into the heart 


s of others, has been the practice until 
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quite recently. Surely, this is not the proper way to deal with neglect 
ed children, whose offences are the results of ignorance, or of vicious ex 
amples from older persons. It has been, at last, impressed upon the 
consciousness of the christian public, that these little ones need to be 
comfortably provided for and suitably instructed, and that nothing 
more is necessary, not only to rid us of their vagrancy, but to put them 
in a way to become worthy members of society. 

There are two institutions, within our corporation, which are author 
ized to receive children from committing magistrates, and from parents 
or guardians unable to take care of them. One of these is the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, under protestant auspices ; 


the other, the catholic in 
stitution, whose sixth annual report is before us. The former establish 
ment has, we believe, accomplished much good; the latter is doing a 
work quite as important and useful. 

We have recently visited the catholic Protectory, at Westchester, and 
been greatly interested in what we saw and learned there. There are 
two fine buildings, a short distance apart, both under the general supet 
intendence of the Christian Brothers. One is the boys’ department, ot 
which the brothers have immediate charge ; the other is for girls, and is 
managed by the Sisters of Charity. Both of these orders are distinguished 
for their benevolence, as well as for their Gevotion to education, The 
sisters of charity manage their department of the Protectory in the cred 
itable manner that would be expected of them. As forthe brothers, they 
are highly esteemed wherever they are known, both in Europe aud 
America, for their educational and charitable labors. 

The late Dr. Ives was prominently associated with the founding of 
this institution, and was connected with it until the close of his life. In 
the handsome and spacious building, the boys’ department, are a num- 
ber of niches for busts or other memorials of persons who have labored 
for the establishment, and whose memory it is desired to perpetuate. 
A memorial of Dr. Ives has a place here. This is as it ought to be; but 
we think also that it would be eminently appropriate that another 
niche should be deyoted to a bust of him who originated the plan of 
the institution—an honor which, we believe, is due to the provincial of the 
christian brothers, though we are aware that gentleman belongs to the 
very few, at the present day, who “do good by stealth, and blush to find 
it fame.” 

The Protectory was chartered in 1863. Its inmates are boys and girls 
who are about to be committed by the city magistrates for various of 
fences, but who, on the request of the parents or guardians, are sent here 
to be reformed and educated. Besides the various trades which the 
boys are taught, considerable time and attention are devoted to their 


general literary education. There is connected with the institution a 


farm of one hundred and fifteen acres. The children seem in general 


quite happy. They are taken out in flocks of hundreds, under the 
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charge of a brother, and seldom manifest any desire to get way. Such 
is the influence of the mild and christian sway to which they are sub- 
jected. We are glad that occasion has been furnished for the follow- 


{ 


ing frank acknowledgement, which is creditable to those who make it 
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om the la of children, $32,954 71; and from the farm attached to 

the institution, $1.836 50. It looks well that so much can be credited 


to the labor of the children, in the various trades carried on in the estab 
lishment. and to the farm connected therewith. It is one of the best 
features of the institution that it teaches the children to labor, where 
practicable, at trades which will be useful to them through life. 

It is in contemplation to establish, somewhere in the west, a branch 
home for such of the children as it is best to remove where they may 
have advantages which cannot be obtained for them in the city. It is 
desired to secure the co-operation of some state west of the Mississippi ; 
and with this end in view, Brother Tellow, the rector of the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Protectory, an intelligent, humane Prussian, heartily de- 
voted to the good work, has made an extended tour te that region. 
We hope that this plan may be carried out, and thus extend the benefits 
of a really reformatory institution, 
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public only knew the truth instead of eliciting public censure he would 
command the public gratitude. 
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Most cheerfully do we admit that there are underwriters of whom this 
may truly said as of the members of any other profession or 
calling whatever. The misfortune for the public is that there is such a 


paucity of this class when compared to the opposite. 
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sufficient honest underwriters; we have faithful companies enough in 
New York, Newark, Boston, and Hartford, not to mention other Ameri 
can cities, which have, doubtless, honest companies also, to insure every 
person who wishes to be insured, or can be induced by legitimate means 
to take a policy, As the public memory is proverbially defective, 
and since, were the fact otherwise, we could not suppose that all who 


read these remarks have also read our former remarks on the same sub 


ject, we will take occasion to show before we close, more nostro, that 


there is no lack of reliable underwriters in the great republic; nay, we 
think we can show, without indulging in any hyperbolical statements, 
that the underwriters of the United States are as much superior to those 
of any other country as our great lakes and rivers are to those of any 
other country. That we are not actuated by excessive patriotism, or 
any selfish motive in making this statement, will, we think, be admitted 
by those aware of our comparisons between our literary institutions and 
those of the principal countries of Europe. There are no other institu 
tions whose prosperity and high standard would afford us so much 
sincere pleasure as our colleges and universities; were we at all prone 
to boasting it is of these we would boast loudest did we feel that we 
could do so justly or truly. But we regret that we can not; the best we 
can do is to indicate those of our colleges and universities which make 
the nearest approach to the corresponding institutions of England, 
France, and Germany, and endeavor to induce those of an inferior grade 
to imitate their example. 

Nor is it by any means inexplicable that while cach of the countries 
mentioned excels ours in learning, literature, science, philosophy, and 
the tine arts, our country excels all in its system of life insurance. 
Those who reflect a little will admit that the two facts are consistent 
enough with each other. Although it is necessary that underwriters 
should be intelligent men, it is not necessary that they should be pro 
found scholars or philosophers. Again, although there is less learning 
in this country than in England, France, or Germany, we have at tlie 
same time more general intelligence. Then, if we add to this the fact, 
that according to the universal verdict of Europe the forte of America 
lies in making and hoarding money, it will be acknowledged that after 
all there is nothing strange in the superiority of our insurance system. 
If we can make piles of money for ourselves and for those who employ 
our skill for that purpose better than others, why should not our labors 
in that field inspire more confidence, accordingly, both at home and 
abroad? It is just as natural and as logical to purchase a policy of in 
surance on this ground as to purchase a cargo of silk, a cargo of broad 
cloth, or of any other commodity whatever. When sensible people make 
experiments in certain kinds of manufactures, or in agricultural produc- 
tions, and find their efforts a failure, just because they are sensible they 
will try whether it will not be better after all to depend upon the foreign 
market for a supply 
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The English, French, and Germans have in turn ‘attempted to culti- 
vate cotton and tobacco; not succeeding at home, some of them have 
tried the same experiments in their colonies: but although in some in- 
stances they have produced very passable cotton, and equally passable 
tobacco, they are now pretty well satisfied that the American articles are 
the best, and, upon the whole, the most profitable to deal in. 

There is no reason why our European friends may not in due time ar- 
rive at a similar conclusion in regard to American policies of life insur- 
ance; and, what is more, not a few of them have done so already. The 
number would ere this have been a bundred fold larger than it is were 
it not that there are so many of the class whose sleight-of-hand opera- 
tions we indicate to a greater or Jess extent in every number of our Jour- 
nal, in order to put the unwary on their guard against losing their mo- 
ney, but at the same time to contribute to vindicate a system which is 
not only beneficent in itself, but is founded on principles which are as 
strictly scientitic as those upon which Newton founded his law of gravi- 
tation, 

An honest Englishman who had been insured in the defunct Albert 
Life, and therefore feels somewhat in the condition of the burned child, 
makes use of the following argument: “ How are we to know the genu 
ine from the spurious? You tell us yourself that for every one honest, 
reliable underwriter, there are at least twenty in your country that are 
neither honest nor reliable, It is not long ago since you told us about 
such companies as the Scribner & Smith Vampire Mutual, the Batterson 
Cross and Crooked Road Mutual; the Bage & Shader Great Paste Dia- 
mond Mutual, etc., etc. Since this class constitute, on your own admis- 
sion, the large majority of American insurance companies, how can we 
foreigners have much contiderce that in buying such policies we can hit 
upon the right kind ¢” 

At first sight there seems a good deal of force in this; but would not 
the same argument apply to any of those wares which England, France, 
or Germany takes most pride in exporting. Everybody knows, for ex- 
ample, that there is excellent cutlery manufactured in Sheffield; but all 
properly informed on the subject are equally aware that the very worst 
cutlery is manufactured in the same place. Nowhere else can we find a 
better knife or razor; but for every one of genuine well-tempered steel, 
there are at least twenty which have not a particle of steel in them, 
though most of them are duly stamped “ best steel.” Do we not see 
such “ Sheffield steel,” daily, in abundance ? 

It is also true that the best diamonds in the world are to be found in 
Paris ; but who will deny that more spurious diamonds are manufactur- 
ed in that city than in all other cities combined? Again, no one ques- 
tions the superiority of genuine champagne. There is but one limited 
district in France in which it is produced; no district anywhere can 


pretend to rival this. Every intelligent person is aware that for every 
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bottle of genuine champagne manufactured at least fifty bottles of spu- 
rious champagne are manufactured. We might give many other examples, 
but these will suffice. Now, is it not true, that although myriads of 
spurious knives and razors are manufactured at Sheffield, myriads of 
spurious diamonds at Paris, and myriads of bottles of spurious cham- 
pagne in the Champagne district, Sheffield, Paris, and Champagne are 
everywhere recognised as the places in which the best articles in their re- 
spective specialities are to be found? 

The philosophy of it is this: children are sent to school not merely 
that they may learn to read, write, and cypher; they are expected also 
to learn sense—to learn to be able to distinguish steel from pot-metal, 
diamond from paste, etc. We do not mean that every parent who sends his 
child to school has all these ideas in his head; we merely desire to 
show, in passing, how useful intelligence is, and how injurious is ignor 
ance. By means of the former those who possess it can avoid being im- 
posed upon in a thousand instances, whereas in a thousand instances 
those who do not possess it are duped and swindled. If the former are 
offered a bottle purporting to be champagne, covered with a long eulogy 
on its superior virtues, they do not on this account accept it for all that 
it is represented ; nor are the purchasers of diamonds or cutlery less 
cautious. Each look at the trade-mark ; enquire about the manufacturer ; 
try to ascertain somethivg about his character, etc. It is only the 
ignorant and thoughtless who pursue the opposite course, and believe 
that what is most praised by its owner, and sold cheapest, must be the 
best. 

We do not pretend to be at all surprised, therefore, to learn that sev- 
eral of our life companies are preparing to establish agencies in all the 
principal cities of Europe. We believe the Knickerbocker, the New 
England Mutual, and the Equitable have done so already; and if they 
have, it is certain, at all events that the prestige of American under- 
writing will not suffer at their hands. We only wish they may be sup- 
ported in their efforts in the new field by companies like the Security 
Life, the Phoenix Mutual, the Mutual Benefit, the Manhattan, the Conti- 
nental, the National, (N. Y.,) &e. We ‘eel convinced that in less than 
seven years these companies would establish as decided a preference 
throughout Europe, for American policies, as that which is now given to 
American cotton or American tobacco, 

It is true, at the same time, that their progress will be slow in propor- 
tion as certain other companies are encouraged to follow them; for we 
learn that some of our worst, as well as our best companies, have their 
eyes turned in that direction. This is one reason why we regard the 
contemplated investigation by the legislature as quite opportune. It is 
indeed too bad that men of tried integrity should be subjected to the 
same ordeal as men whose integrity is at best of a very questionable 
character; but the former should remember the case of the stolen 
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spoons, cited above. We are pleased to observe that most of them do 
regard it in that light; for, although two or three representatives of the 
right class have attended the recent indignation meeting, to protest 
against the proposed investigation, at least four-fifths of the protesters 
belong to the questionable class. In short, there were just sufficient of 
the former in attendance to vindicate the adage that there is no rule 
without an exception. It1is worthy of remark that the anti-investiga- 
tion movement seems to have been gotten up by the Mutual Life, and that 
its chief allies are the Homeopathic Mutual, the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Benefit, the American Tontine, the Great Western Mutual, the World 
Mutual, the Standard, the North American, &c. 

Now, if only the two concerns of Batterson, and one or fwo others, 
including the Vampire Mutual, had been represented, what a collection 
there would have been of the friends of the widow and orphan! It is 
true that we never attend such meetings; never have attended such; 
but if any think we are wrong in our analysis of the clements of the 
meeting, we beg leave to refer them to the insurance journals, which 
give the full names, titles, honors, &c., of the protesters. If there was 
any representative of the Security Life, the Knickerbocker, the Mutual 
Benefit, the Phanix Mutual, the New England Mutual, or the New 
York Continental, we find no record of the fact in the official journals ; 
and we confess that, if we did, we should think there was some mistake. 

But our readers at a distance should understand that some of the 
officers of the Equitable, the New York National, and the Common- 
wealth, are fond of sport and of a humorous turn, It amuses those gen- 
tlemen, as much as any farce or low comedy could, to hear orators like 
Morgan, Bage, Dow, Marshall, etc., preaching ethics; and it should be 
remembered that two of the dramatis persone who used to draw so well 
at the now defunct Chamber of Life Insurance—namely, Batterson and 
Bucklin—were also expected to take part in the recent performance, as, 
no doubt, those enterprising gentlemen would have done had the thing 
deen possible. 

As it was, the principal orators were Mr. N. D. Morgan and 
General W. Hi. Ludlow. The latter gentleman is%one of the new lights 
of the profession; we do not know much about the insurance general 
further than that he seems to belong to that conservative class of under- 
writers who wish to pay their current bills in insurance, and think that 
printers as well as others should wait forftheir money until they are 
dead! This may throw some light on the speech of the president of the 
American Tontine. Mr. J. H. Bewley ventures to remark that the object 
of the investigating committee may not be “blackmail,” although all 
who presume to find any fault with a certain class of insurance com 
panies must be “ blackmailers ;” otherwise they would have nothing but 


praise to bestow on so righteous a body! Be this as it may, Bewley is 
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called to order by Morgan. Taking no particular notice of the circum- 
stance, Bewley resumes, and, among other things, says : 

“Tt isnot an attack upon the companies. The most that can be said of it is, that it is an 
attack upon acompany which, up to this time, has been a disintegrating element in every en 
deavor of life insurance companies to join for mutual protection and safety; and now that they 
themselves are under the harrow, they are ready to join in and to get the other companies to 
help them out, 

This is rather hard on our friend Winston. We hope the * harrow” 
will not seratch him half as hard as he deserves; for although we have 
no admiration for his treatment of the widow and the orphan, we should 
not do him the injustice of comparing him to the Battersons, the Scrib- 
ners, ete. If, indeed, a culprit in too many instances, he has at least the 
manliness to bear a castigation with a good grace. There is no under- 
writer whom we have criticised more; yet, so far as we are aware, he 
has never sent us a threat in any form—never molested us in any man- 
ner. Few would believe how different has been the conduct of others 
whom we have criticised and who deserved criticism at least as much as 
Mr. Winston, Take Batterson, for example, who is constantly sending 
to our office the filthiest abuse. That worthy person has, however, 
learned by this time that we are not of the class who are frightened by 
such as he. We beg to assure him that if he sent us copies of a new 
number of his quack-nostrum sheet every week, each duly marked as 
usual, lest we might overlook his “sound and fury,” we should rather 
pity than hate him; if we do not pity him as it is; if we have no stronger 
feeling for him than contempt and a wish that he could improve his 
Ways, most sincerely do we pity certain widows and orphans !* 

But this is irrelevant; for our business just now is only with the de- 
fenders of the Mutual. Morgan having done his part, Ludlow must do his, 
and, accordingly, the Tontine general accuses the harrewer of * putting up 
ween of straw and knock ing them down again,” whatever that may mean, 
In our opinion, if there be not something very rotten in Denmark, the 
Mutual should much rather pray to be protected from defenders like 
Morgan and Ludlow than from half a dozen investigating committees, 
addressing each of the orators in some such language as the following, 
and getting Dr. Bombauch, of Baltimore—the only insurance editor, we 
believe, capable of the feat—to translate it into the vernacular: 

‘ Quid immerentes hospites vexas, canis 


Ignavus adversum lupos."’ 

It is pleasant to turn from such as this to some of the annual reports 
before us. Take, for instance, that of the New England Mutual. In 
this we have a calm, lucid, and able discussion of what life insurance 
really is in competent and honest hands, This company announces its 


* One of the insurance journals tells us that ‘* President Batterson’ is “entertaining the 
question of removal" from Hartford. Indeed we have often thought that he would find a 
change of atmosphere necessary. But we are further informed that a ‘ prominent and lu- 
crative oficial position has been tendered to Mr. Batterson in this city."" This reminds ue 
of the rumor that Barnum is preparing to open another museum. Batterson would be just 
the person to show off the Feejee mermaid, the wooly horse, and the bearded lady. 
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abandonment of the note system, but far from attacking it because 
rival companies still retain it, the directors defend it as follows : 

“It has been the custom of some officials in their public reports, when drawing comparisons 
between the two systems of transacting life insurance business—the cash and note plans—com- 
parisons they are not warranted in making by any principle upon which they hold office—to stig 


matize Premium Notes, interest accrued, deferred quarterly payments, ete., as ‘ Unrealized 


Assets,’ thus affording some agents and solicitors an undue advantage in presenting the claims 


of their respective companies to public confidence. There is no difference, so far as safety is 
concerned, between a cash company and one which allows payment of premium partly by note, if 
the notes are secured by ample collateral.” 

We beg leave to call the attention of such companies as the New York 
Life to this honorable course of conduct, believing that it would be for 
their own interest in the long run to imitate it in dealing with its rivals 
as well as with its policy holders. In our opinion, though it cost some 
money at the outset, it would be a safer investment than the white 
marble building, which some consider as more or less suicidal on the 
part of the company; but here we are reminded that among the new 
** advantages” offered by the New York Life is the following : 

“6th. Suicide does not cause a forfeiture of the policy, that being considered an evidence 
of insanity, and insanity the result of disease."’ 

Since the insured forfeits nothing by cutting his throat or strangling 
himself, because such an occurrence is merely “the result of disease,” 
why should it net be equally harmless for the insurer? Yet we do not 
advise Mr. Beers, who is said to be the inventor of the suicide * advan- 


tage,” to make away with himself, even though the “ white palace” 
should prove rather an unwise affuir after all. But, wishing to contem- 
plate good rather than evil, we prefer extracting another passage from 
the Report of the New England Mutual ; 

* During the twenty-six years of the Company's operat ons it has issued 37,000 policies, 
insuring $110,000,000. It has paid, in claims by death, $4,200,000, and has returned during 
the same period $4,000,000 as surplus, besides retaining an ample reserve, according to the 
established practice of the company. This reserve, or re-insurance fund, December 31, 
1869, amounts to $7,871,354 09. 

«* The funds of the company amount to $8,432,751 09, therefore there is a surplus arising 
from the past year’s operations of $480,339 00, to be distributed among the members as 
their premiums fall due the present year.” 


It seems to us that these passages indicate more rational ** advantages ” 
than the largest rewards. that could be offered for suicide ; and we are 
much mistaken if some of the governments of Europe do not regard the 
question in the same light, in the event of an attempt being made by the 
New York Life to carry out its peculiar plans on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The sort of passports it gets from the insurance journals— 
especially from those of Philadelphia—would hardly do, even when they 
embrace several pages of the most bombastic eulogy of “ its executive 
officers.” 


The passes partout of the Knickerbocker appear to us much safer, 
though they occupy a much smaller space ; in the following the suieide 
“ advantage “ is not “ offered ;” but we think that, upon the whole, it is 
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as well, for there are certain forms of disease, which it is not desirable 
to encourage : 


“ Assets since January 1st, 1870. , ‘ . A ‘ $6,680,966 00 
Income in 1869 . ‘ : ‘ . ° : ° . ° ° 5,041,924 00 
Dividends paid in 1869 . ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ° , 513,410 
Total Policies in force ‘ " ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ : 22,078 
Total amount insured. , s . . - ‘ ‘ . . $68,569 267 00 
Amount paid to Widows and Orphans of deceased members in 1869 813,280 00 


These figures are abundantly expressive, and need no comment. Per- 
haps they will aid in explaining why it was that the New York Life was 
represented at the late meeting, whereas the Knickerbocker Life was 
not. 

Sut we must mention a few more of the absentees as their names oc- 
cur tous. Among the nearest to the place of meeting was the Security 
Life, but this had nothing to protest against—no fear of investigators, 
whether they came from Albany or elsewhere. On former occasions we 
have shown what remarkable progress it has made from year to year 
every new year exhibiting a large increase in its exemplary work. Nor 
does the last year form an exception, as may be seen from the following: 


1868 1869 
No. of Ie s issued each vear , : 4,586 6,358 
Gross Receipts ‘ P 4 . $1,055,242 $1,428,164 
Amount Insured by New P > . 11,564,389 17,062,590 
Total Gross Assets , ; ° 1,854,570 2,377,652 


Both the Phenix Mutual and the Mutual Benefit were too far off to 
aid in saving those of the brethren “under the harrow ;” but had it 
been otherwise we suspect they would have kept aloof as carefully asthe 
Manhattan and the Continental, and allowed the harrowing to proceed 
without making the slightest protest. They would have avoided Mor- 
gan and his compeers as scrupulously now as they did while those gen- 
tlemen held their monthly exhibitions in the “Insurance Chamber.” But 
let us see what they have to say at the opening of spring; we find that 
neither depends on miracles, like the Mutual Life; nor on insanity, like 
the New York Life. 

The Phenix Mutual never hesitates or pauses in doing good; it is 
pleasant, therefore, that no “ hard times “—no panics against insurance 
retard its increasing prosperity, as may be seenfrom the following facts 
and figures. We find from official documents before us that the Phoenix 
has insured more than 43,000 lives since it commenced business; that 
it has paid the families of deceased policy-holders over $1,250,000 ; 
that its assets have increased to over five millions ($5,081,973 50); that 
it has a surplus, free of all liabilities, of nearly two millions ($1,868,904 
50); and an annual income of $2,432,979. There are various other evi- 
dences of its complete success, but these are sufficient for us; and our 
readers do not belong to the class who need to be wearied with testi 
mony in order to understand obvious facts. This, it will be admitted, 
is a satisfactory passport; even the “ black-mailers” from Albany—as 
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those troubled with a guilty conscience are pleased to call the in- 
vestigating committee—will hardly find any flaws in it. 

As we happen to turn to Hartford, we may remark, in passing, that 
that flourishing and beautiful little city has lately rather degenerated in 
its insurance prestige. The Batterson class of underwriters are increasing 
there much too fast; it is true that if all the right class were as unremit- 
ting and persistent in their energy as the Phoenix Mutual, this would not 
avail to any serious extent. The tna Life, and the Charter Oak Life, 
are, indeed, honorable and reliable companies; the honesty of each is 
beyond question. But one as well as the other sometimes halts in the 
midst of its most successful and prosperous efforts. While both hesi- 
tate thus, the Phwenix pursues the even tenor of its way; the latter 
never waits for “something to turn up; ” nor does it fear that any 
terrible catastrophe is going to overwhelm the insurance world. 

There are no underwriters for whom we have more respect than for 
Mr. Walkley and Mr. Enders; we believe none mean better, and in 
general none do better. If they would only eschew wavering, and not 
change their plans too often, their companies would be as progressive 
in their prosperity as they are always faithful to their trust; but as 
long as they disregard elements of success so obvious as those alluded 
to, they must not be surprised if in its own quiet but steady way the 
Phenix Mutual eclipse the prestige of each ; especially as it has already 
no superior anywhere in all it undertakes to perform, But to return 
nearer home. 

It is our sincere opinion that there is no company anywhere more ju- 
diciously or more successfully managed than the Mutual Benefit Life, of 
Newark. It is always dignified, straightforward, and unostentatious, as 
well as solid. Without engaging in any quarrels, or pretending to per 
form any miracles, it has always a satisfactory statement to make at the 
beginning of the year. From that now before us it appears that, during 
the past year, it paid claims by death to the amount of $1,211,709 73— 
nearly a million and a quarter. Its receipts during the same period 
were over six millions and a half, (26,594,836 86), while its assets 
amounted, January Ist, 1870, to $19,345,639 81. We have hee proofs 
of prosperity, of which any company of equal pretensions might well be 
proud; but the Mutual Benefit does not belong to the arrogant or boast- 
ing class, Although its directors have recently made important changes 
in regard to its premium loans and dividends—changes which every 
intelligent policy holder will appreciate on reflection——they are not 
made the pretext of any clap-trap. In short it is very evident that the 
New Jersey company is under no harrow, and needs no “ registry,” 
“tontine,” or “ black mail” friends to save it from the wrath to come. 

At for the Manhattan, we have never known it to oceupy any doubt 
ful position; it never makes extravagant “offers” of any kind. Its 


officers are no speech-makers, but they are not the less shrewd, thought 
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ful, and successful on this account. We do not hesitate to predict that 
if the investigating committee think proper to examine them, it will 
tind, by contrast, a new illustration of the adage, that well filled vessels 
make the least noise. Its coffers are filling rapidly, although no com- 
pany is more prompt in its payments. During 1869 it paid claims by 
death to the amount of nearly half a million, ($447,781); yet it had a 
surplus over all liabilities, January Ist, 1870, of over a million anda 
half, ($1,644,310 00), its total assets at the same date being $6,338,341 00. 

Nor need the Manhattan be ashamed of its vigorous and spirited off- 
spring, the National Life, (N. Y.) If any doubt this let them compare 
the work of the latter during the past year with a few of the companies 
of the same age (1864)—say with the Great Western, the Brooklyn, the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit. Any of these is vastly more pretentious ; 
but not one of them issued so many policies, or gained so many friends. 
Its assets are now pretty nearly a million, ($743,215), although it paid 
claims by death during the year to the amount of $32,500 00—which, 
for so young and modest a company, must be admitted to be a handsome 
sum, 

But of all our new companies, the Continental, (N. Y.,) has aecom- 
plished the most remarkable results. It issued nearly twice as many 
policies in 1869 as any of several companies which had been doing 
business years before it—more than three times as many as some 
of them. Everybody knows how loud and tedious is the boasting of 
Morgan. This gentleman's company commenced operations in 
1862 ; the number of policies it issued in 1869 was 4,172, if so many ; 
whereas the number issued by the Continental was 8,781—more than 
twice as many. The United States Life commenced in 1850. The 
number of policies it issued last year was 1,091—less than one-eighth as 
many as the Continental, established sixteen years later! Let our 
readers judge from these figures whether our criticisms on former oc- 
casions, or our comparisons of different classes of underwriters with 
each other, were just or otherwise. It is precisely because Messrs. 
Lawrence, Rogers and Wynkoop are very different men from Messrs. 
Morgan, Eadie, Bage, Bouck, Scribner, &c., that the former have issued 
21,000 policies in less than three years, and accumulated assets to the 
amount of $3,500,000. 

The Commonwealth is as creditable to the Continental as the National 
is to the Manhattan, The former only commenced business last year. 
During the nine months, ending December 31, it issued 1,361 policies, 
insuring $3,406,000. This, however, is not the chief criterion by which we 
judge what may be expected in the future. Sometimes the worst com- 
panies do a large business at the outset, while the best move very slowly. 
How an insurance company will turn out in the long run depends upon the 
intelligence, energy and honesty of its officers more than anything else. 
Hence it was that we did not hesitate to predict, the very first year, 
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the success of the National and the Continental, because it so happened 
that we were aware of the long experience, intelligence, energy, and in- 
tegrity of Edward A. Jones, Jonathan D. Halsey, Justus Lawrence, and 
J. P. Rogers. For a similar reason we had faith in the Commonwealth ; 
we had little doubt that Mr. Pierpont and his colleagues would accom 
plish satisfactory results as life underwriters. Nor were we led to 
this conclusion solely by our high opinion of the Continental, from 
whose office that gentleman went forth to take charge of the new com- 
pany; it may be remembered that we had no such implicit conti 
dlence (nor have we now) ina certain other company that claims the 
same honorable parentage. We were quite as well aware then as we are 
now, that some childrenare as different from their parents as darkness is 
from light, and that some children are equally unlike each other. 

But what of the Equitable ? we think we hear our readers ask. That 
is far too gigantic a figure to be overlooked. Those who bear in mind 
that it only commenced business in 1859—nine years later than the 
United States Life—will admit that there is something grand in its 
present magnitude. In 1869, this company issued more than (tielre 
times as many policies as the United States, insuring more than fiwen- 
ty-fowr times as much! If our readers will have the curiosity to turn 
to our criticisms and comparisons made years ago in this journal, they 
can judge for themselves whether our opinions on a subject in which 
every class of society are more or less interested are expressed rashly 
or thoughtfully—whether they are the results of blind passion and 
prejudice, or of calm reflection and careful research. 

That new life companies continue to spring up, is not strange in 
view of the above facts. Among the most recent are the Jlercules 
and the Amicuble ; and we believe they are also the most curious speci- 
mens. We have remarked ona former occasion, that the titles of a cer- 
tain class of companies go, like dreams, by contrarities, as the (reat 
Western, the Empire, the American Popular, &e. Accordingly, we 
confess that the Hercules is to us more suggestive of puny weakness, 
than of gigantic strength—more of unpaid board and wine bills, than 
of widows or orphans made happy or comfortable. The ‘‘ Amicable" 
is, no doubt, all, to its ‘‘ executive officers,” which its name implies ; 
but whether its amicableness will ever extend much to the outside 
world is, we fear, rather questionable. 

Fire and marine insurance are much more different from life insurance 
than is generally supposed. The former has far less to do with science 
than the latter; in other words, it is more material, and yet more a 
matter of chance, or risk. Accordingly, fire underwriters do not re- 
quire so much intelligence as life underwriters, nor do they possess so 
much, in nine cases out of ten. Indeed, the essential requirements 
are so different, that the life underwriters whom we criticise most for 
their ignorance and stupidity, might do quite well as fire underwriters, 
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if they were only endowed with a little more integrity than they are. 

Upon the other hand,there are some of our fire underwriters that boast 
of large piles of millions that are searcely intelligent enough to be assist 
ant book-keepers in a respectable life office. Then, again, there are fire 


and marine underwriters that are not surpassed in intelligence, ability, 
or any ¢ ther essential qualitie ition, even by the most accomplishe d 
and most honored of the life fraternity Foremost among the select 


] ire tl] ofticers of the Washington, the Hope, N. Y..) the Etna, 
Hartford.) t Security, the Hanover, and the Mercantile Mutual 
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world ; certainly no English, French, or German company is sup¢ rior to it 

The officers of all these « ympanies contribute to strengthen the 
prestige justly assign 1 to American underwriters. No doubt 
vere are other fable and honest men among the fire and marine 
fraternities : but if so we do not know them. So far as we have 
seen or are informed, the remainder are, in general, of the broker 
renus They know as little about Laplace's Théorie analytique des 
probabilites, which forms the groundwork of insurance, as they do of 
antediluvian manners and customs. 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 Broadway, 


AND 


255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK oF 


Fashionable Dry Goods 


FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER, 
INCLUDING 
RICH SILKS, ,NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, MANTILLAS, SACQUES, Ete., 


Laces, Embroideries, Linens, etc. 


Upholstery and House Furnishing Goods 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ; 


CRAND ST. STORE ONLY, 
Carpetings, Oil Cloths, Mattings, Rugs, 


ete., Gte., 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


BELOW USUAL PRICES. 





N. B.—On or before May Ist, the business at present carried on at Nos. 47 and 49 Catharine 
Street, will be REMOVED to our other Stores. Meanwhile the stock ther 
will be Closed out at a Sacrifice to save the trouble of Removal. 
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SAFEST & CHEAPEST yoinaionsg OF INSURANCE. 


CASH CAPITAL, SCRIP PARTICIPATION, 


- :0:——— 


Washington Insurance Company, 


172 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Maiden Lane NEW YORK. 
</> «+ _ 
CASH CAPITAL, , $400,000 
ASSETS, February Ist, 1870.. - 801,397 


—_——_"(): — 


FIRE, MARINE & INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE. 





The I ee eeren es eee pate receive 75 per cent. of the net profits 

ige Scrip Dividends for Siz years Forty-five per cent, per annun 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President EO. C, SATTERLER, Ir ent 
WM. A. SCOTT, A tant Secretary WM. K. LA ITHROP, & retary. 


SECURITY 
Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


al 


JANUARY Ist, 1870. 


A. F. HASTINGS, Presment. 


W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres’t. 
NaTHAN Harper, Secretary. 


Fire and Inland Insurance at Lowest Rates. 
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EA SMALE COLER OR, 


oO: 
The ¢ f this College is aferd the youth of the city of Philadelphia, and to others 
who may choose it as a plac f learning, the necessary facilitics for a thorough educatior 
The building being large and commodiou s provided with every appropriate means for 
the health and comfort of the puy 
A paternal supervision is exercised by the Director and his colleagues, and nothing is 
neglected that may promote the moral and int tual development of the students committed 
to their care 
TERMS: 
. 
It ¢ egiate Department. per quarter $20.00 
2d . e . 20.00 
31 . sad ° 20.00 
Con rcial ¢ 20.00 
Ist Academ . . 15.00 
21 on ‘ 15.00 
Primary . . 10.00 
Piano . 12.00 
\ n ¢ 6.00 
Drawing and Painting ‘ ‘ 6.06 


PAYMENTS, QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE. 
SCHOOL BOOKS FURNISHED AT CURRENT RATES. 
No deduction made for absence. 


Lunch in the College to all the students who desire it, at a moderate charge. 
The Session commences on the first Monday in September and ends about the 3d of July. 
A public examination of the pupils is held at the end of the Session, and gentlemen are invited te 


examine them then, and also during the class hours of term time. 
HouRS OF ATTENDANCE—8 45 A M To2.30 P. M 
bor further particulars, address 
BROTHER OLIVER, President, 
1321 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 45 Wall Street. 


INCORPORATED 1852. 


— 


B. S. WALCOTT, Pres’t. I. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. 
Cash Capital, - - - $400,000 


Cash Capital and Surplus, over $700,000 


This Company continues to insure Merchandise, Stores, Dwellings, 
Household Furniture, Ships in Port and their Cargoes, Rents, Leases, 
and other insurable property against loss or damage by fire, upon the 


most reasonable terms compatible with safety. 


LOSSES 
Have been paid by the Company since its organization, to Policy 
Holders, amounting in the aggregate to over 


One MILuion Dot.tars. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE Principat Towns IN THE Unitep States. 





Fastern Agency Department, THOMAS JAMES, Actuary. 


Western andgSouthern Agency Department, ‘‘ The Underwriters’ 
Agency,” A. STODDARD, General Agent. 
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Retaers Fennate teathede, 
487, 489 & 491 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


—:0:—— 

Tus Ixstirvrion, which has enjoyed a high and wide reputation 
ever since its foundation in 1838, has now received from the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York a regular College Charter. 
The aim and purpose of the President and Trustees will now be 
to raise the standard of Ladies’ edueation, and to afford the best 
facilities for acquiring a thorough and complete training, not only 
in those studies and accomplishments which are generally com- 
prised in female education, but also in the classies and phy sical 
sciences ; in short, to bring the course of study as nearly as pos- 
sible to the level of that of our young men’s colleges. 

With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit of the 
Greek, Latin, German, and French Languages. The classical 
course is made optional after the close of the Sophomore year, so 
that pupils desirous of pursuing more fully other branches, either 
in modern languages or natural science, may have the opportunity 
of doing so. 

The fine arts form a separate and independent department of 
study, under the personal charge of Mr. F. B. Canpenrrer, and the 
supervision of Mr. Huntinerox, President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. Drawing in outline forms part of the regular 
course, but painting in oil or water-colors is not included, and is 
to be prosecuted by special studies. 

Physiology, and several allied branches, are to be formed into 
the Department of Home Philosophy, the aim of which shall be 
to teach, on the widest scale possible in such institution, the ap- 
plications of science to the conduct of every-day life. 

In conformity with the plan in the OLp Rurcers Iystrrvre, the 
Co..eGe will still maintain an Academic and a Preparatory School, 
at which children and young girls may study under the same sys- 
tem and influences as those of the CoLurce itself. 

The Terms in the Preparatory Department are $100 per year ; 
in the Academic, $150, and in the College, $200, with the excep- 
tion of the Senior year, when the expenses of graduation are add- 
ed to the annual rate, so as to make it $250. 

For further information, application may be made in person or 
by letter to 


HENRY M. PIERCE, LL. D., 


PRESIDENT. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 


178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN PIERPONT, President, 
gf. C. FROST, S elary and Actuary 


J. B. PEARSON, Vice-President 


A. A. PUTNAM, M. D., / Vedical 
I’. HUNTINGTON, M. D., \ E-vvaminers. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES B. PEARSON 


JOHN L. BROWNELI 
I President of the Company 


President Open Board of Brokers Vi 
WALTER R. BLAKE, JULIUS R. POMEROY, 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ Chambers & Pemeroy, Attor 
CHAS. F. DAVENPORT JOHN PIERPONT, 

Lockwood & Davenport, Bankers President of the Company 
MORSE, SETH E. THOMAS, 


FRANCIS E 
3 American Clock Compan 


New Jersey 
RNER 


s., Banker 


PIERPONT MORGAN ARCHIBALD TI 
Dabney, Morgan & ¢ , Bankers irner br 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue 


and are tree from restrictions on travel 


It permits residence anywhere wit! 
32 North and the Tropic of Capricorn. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in the profits of the Company 


anless otherwise specitied 
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MOUNT DE CHANTAL. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


Of Refinement and Cultivation, desiring for their daughters and wards the ivantages 


FIRST-CLASS 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL, 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Unsurpassed, if not unparalleled in this intry, and all at MODERATE RATES, sl 
apply for the Prospectus of the 


SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, 


MOUNT DE CHANTAL ACADEMY 


NEAR WHEELING, W. VA. 


REFERENCES, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION: 


Most Rev. Archbishop SraLpis f Baltimor 
ht. Rev. Bishop WHELAN, of Wheelit 


Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, Superior of Paulist Fathers, New York 


Gen. SuerMan, U.S, A., and Lady, Washington, D. ¢ 

Gen. GronGe Meape, U.S. A., Philadelphia. 

Gen. LAWRENCE P. Granam, U.S. A., and Lady, Austin, Texas 
Gen Ixnis N. Patwer, U.S. A., and Lady, Omaha, Nebraska 


Vice-Admiral D. D. Porter, U.S. N., Washington, D. C 
Mrs. Admiral DaHLGREN, Washington, D. ¢ 
Mrs. Dr. H. J. Cuivues, of Brooklyn, L. I 


Epw. I. Sears, LL. D., of the National Quarterly Review, N. ¥ 


N. B.—This Academy possesses the additional attraction of being located on a 


Weautiful eminence, about three miles from the city of Wheeling, W. Va., in the midst 


f exquisite scenery and with grounds compris:ng upwards of one hundred acres 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


I 
II. 
Iliff. 

IV 
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OF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED. 
No. IIL. 
December, 1860. 
Lord Bacon VI. A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
American Female Novelists. VIL. The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
Camoens and his Translators, | VII. French Romances and American 


England under the Stuarts Morals. 


rendencies of Modern Thought IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. IV. 
VWarch, 1861. 
Persian Poetry VI. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
Americanisms | VII. Motley’s United Netherlands, 
Mexican Antiquities | VILL. The Lessons of Revolutions. 
. Modern Criticisms. | IX. Quackery and the Quacked. 
Popular Botany | X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. V 
June, 1861 
Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos | VIL. The Sciences among the Ancients and 
rhe Jesuits and their Founder | Moderns 
Jeremy Bentham and His Theory of VILL. Danish and Swedish Poetry 
Legislation | IX. The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes | be put down 
Recent French Literature 


| X. Notices and Criticisms 
The Canadas, their Position and Destiny 


No. VI. 


Seplember, 1861. 


The Poetical Literature of Spain. | VI. Wills and Will Making. 

Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy VIL. Aristotle—His Life, Labors & Influence 
Legends | VIII. Carthage and the Carthaginians 
Influence of Music—The Opera | IX. Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 
rhe De Sausures and their Writings— X. The Secession Rebellion and its Sym- 

Mme. Necker pathizers 
Mahomet and the Koran. XI. Notices and Criticisms 
No. VII 
December, 1861 
The Men and Women of Homer | VI. Russia on the Way to India. 
Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civiliza- VII. Berkly—His Life and Writings. 
tion VIII. Count De Cavour. 
Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. IX. The Morals of Trade. 


Modern Italian Literature 
Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 


X. Notices and Criticisms. 
i 


No. VIII. 
March, 1862. 
Vindication of the Celts. | VI. Bombastic Literature, 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby } VII. Influence of Comparative Philology 
Female Education ; Good, Bad and In- on Intellectual Development. 
different. VIII. Our National Defenses. 


Christopher Martin Wieland. | 
lwprovements and New uses of Coal | 
Gas, | 


1X. The Union, not a League, but a Per- 
manent Government, 
X. Notices and Criticisms. 


See page 26 
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Continental Life Insurance Company 


| NEW YORK, 
Office, Nos. 22, 24 and 26 NASSAU STIREET. 
OFFICERS. 





Policies issued in 1869, 
President, 


8.77 Ss. 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 


—°0o:— 
Vice-President, 


M. B. WYNKOOP 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1869. 


823,500,000 


Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS, 


——:0:—— 


Actuary, 


Total Policies issued, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn 


Over 21,000. Medical Examiner, 





E. HERRICK, M. D. 


AMTNA INSURANCE CO., 
INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 

Losses Paid in 50 Years, - - $26,000,000 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1870, 


(At Market Value) 
Cash in hand and in Bank,... en $682,582 08 
253.319 14 


067.125 00 





Bank Stock ro 1,426,445 00 

United States, State, aud City Stock, and other Public Securities 2,220,033 75 

Fide nind hates eeneeeveantxasacensee™ . $5,549,504 97 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims not due, and unadjusted. .................000. . $256,068 89 


L. J. HENDEE, President, 
WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec’y. J. GOODNOW, Sec’y- 


SPECIAL AGENTS, 


FS } J.C. HILLIARD, ) 
F. J. BASSETT, Geserat AGENT H. I. PASCO, j 
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I. The Chinese Language 

Angelology and Demonology, 
and Modern. 

Sir Thomas More and His Tmes 





1V. Maud as a Representative Poem 
V. The Comedies of Moliere 
Vi. Education and Unity of Pursui 
Christian Ministry 
1. Iucret Nat I £g 
HW. 7 W ind Intlue f Goet 
lit. Macar Ma i ri 
lV. Effects of War a | ation 
v.s r t M eA 
Vi. 1 l t ht Wa 
i 7 Art bal! 
Fey ‘ 
It. New | " i 
Hit, ¢ Ta la 
IV, Ought our ¢ t Atla ( g 
Vv. Th \\ nd | 
‘<7 W 2 I - < 
IL As Pheor 
Hit. ¢ the H un V 
IV. 1 His 7 
\ M K ~ 
. = G k Drar } 
HW. T ’ y Amer l i 
Whe P " s Ihat 
IV. Ar i I " 
V. Eartha " ‘ \ 
‘ 
I. The Insa i 
! s 
Il. The ¢ + Lendor 
Ill, Cowper aud His W 
IV. Feudalism and ¢ ‘ 
Vv. Mets 
Vi. & 1 Cha 
oe D last i] 
Il. Richard | Vv Sherida 
WW, Ir t M 
IV. Girard ¢ ind its I 
V. M dern ¢ zatio 
VI. Laplace and His Discover 


and Literature 


NO, IX. 
June, 1862 
VII. Sir 
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Phillip Sidney. 


Ancient | VIII. Aurora Leigh. 
| IX. Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civil 
ization than to Soldiers 
X. The National Academy of Design and 
its Great Men 
t of the XI. Notices and Criticisms 
NO, X 
Svplember, 1862 
Vil. New T t i New D 1 
Nat il 
1 Vill. I ind — . and Consequer ul 
‘ ' Fa 
IX, Quackery Ir i ( 1 
’ ‘ ' 
NO, X 
Decem , 182 
\ t VILA und A ! 
VIE B is an | i 
} Vill. I G Bad, and Indiff ! 
IX. Direct and Indirect Tax tll md 
I \ " 
X. Not aml ¢ 
NO, XI 
Var 1st 
r ' VI. ¢ " I ier 
Vil. 1 t » Qua ry and its Org 
Vill. Ch g und His 7 
IX, dear > jan Knowles 
-. ( ; 
NO. XI 
Jun 1% 
VI. Ma ( 
Vu. Ww in—Her I Capa 
Vill. 1 i \r jit es, 
IX. M wor ni | A 
{ s - 
| x. N Cr 
NO. XIV 
September, 136 
4 i Vil. 7 1 Sclin New York 
Vill. Ar Scandinavia and Inhabitant 
| IX. = il of Working-( es 1 
| hn ‘ 
' 5.4 t of Colleges, Seminarics 
I XI. Net Crit m 
NO. XV 
December, 1863 
t Vil. The i f Hay 
| VIIL. The Mex and th Ky i 
Iturbide to Maxin ul 
IX. TheGyy their History and Charact 
| » o es and Criticism 
See page 28 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


Christian Brothe 


—¥ 





ST. LOUIS, MO., 1868. 


- _ ee 








1 I " Inst tint ill t i nta ir I t 
easy 4 = < situat nar g i t southwest 1 I c ad t 
bus in the city St. | M It wa led in 1851 t t the ¢ 
than Scho rporat 11855 byt Suate Legislat ‘ ‘ r ( sued 
ulemical } rs. How ivora wus} fer w hit I l t ¥ career 
$ progress sin ha pa i t i wWeequa } el and tl 
™m oe! fice sr n R rt i ’ 
x : - r I ear a t 
i I ‘ : wal ! 
! t t I i 1 
tian. clea ‘ t s.r tory t ha 
t 
‘ l “ 1 pprepriate pla na 
‘ t ipp i plan, “ ‘ 
" 4 w ‘ \ e I eneon of tl gre 
, atho ' sll cay ae i 1 ’ een atta 
tex tint i ’ t A ‘ t ‘ment h 
rt 
| i Acad lintot ts: t 
prima t I t ‘ 1 x t r 
tering rare advant to y k I p It is 
l thre \ | k Aritl 
met ( graphy H we I ‘ ‘ I ‘ ( posith 
} nia p, eu I ( ] ] Diy ‘ i 
t i ( | i 
‘ \ D t y.¥ wn 
annual F t vl onte ‘ 
wade ull 
‘) t ‘ r t 1 ¢ \ } i ‘ eX 
nation il ! \M il I b i i 
{ the first a wo yea r lit } mora 
tracter rema £ 
The ¢ t n ! i 4 of 
pat ‘ ater t t t of w ! i 
! h | ‘ i 2 1 tsa { ‘ 1 er 
I side a r ancl t niorta ilhabit 
“e+ 
TERMS. 
Futrat le $8 09 
hoard at Puit yn 250 Oo 
Wash ing atin 20 00 
Phys ‘ Fe s iM) 
For Half- Boa . 100 00 
} r Da ‘a ‘ ecee roto 
In the Senior Cla . woo 
Vacation at the Institu 40 WO 
M Draw t pea i ( Natural I y 
eXtra ¢ 
N. B.—P?P iss t i N iria adva 
N ‘ x pt ‘ t r dist a 
*.* No extra cha 3 t v the Ge Fr ,a Spanish languages 
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NO. XVI. 
Varch, 1564. 
I], Sources and Characteristics of Hiudeo VI. Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
Civilization, | ances, 
Il. Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. | VIL Kepler and His Discoveries, 
If. The Brazilian Empire. | VIII, Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future 
IV. Catiline and His Conspiracy, lafe. 
V. Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet | IX. Notices and Criticisms, 
NO. XVIL 
June, 1864, 
I. Pythagoras and His Philosophy Vi. Liebnitz as a Philosopher and Discoverer 
Il, History and Resources of Marylan! Vil. The Negro and the White Man in Africa. 
tl, Ru wn Literature, Past and Present VIL. Our Presidents and Governors compared 
IV. Cemeteries and Modes of Biria 4 e | to Kings and Petty Prine« 
ind Modertr IX. Not ind Criticisms 
V. College of the Iloly Cr 
NO. XVIII 
Ne ptemlbe 1864 
I. Chemietry, its History, Progress, and VI. Spinoza and His Philosophy 
Utility VIL. Commencements of Colleges, Univer 
If. Vieo’s Philosophy of History nities, &c. 
Ii. Elizabeth and Her Courtiers VIII. Emigration as Influenced by the War. 
IV. Do the Lower Animals Reason IX. Notices and Criticisms 
V. William Pitt and His Times 
NO. XIX 
D mi 1864 
I. Pericles and His Times | VI. Teo X. and His Times 
Il. The Civilizing Forces VIL. Chemical Analysis by Spectral Obser 
Ill. Chief-Justice Taney vations 
IV. Spanish Literature—Lope de Vega VIII. The President's Message 
V. Currency —Causes of Depreciation IX. Notices and Criticisms 
No. XX 
Varch, 1865 
I. Italian Poetry—Ariost VI. Machiavelli and His Maxims of Gov- 
Il. Luner Phenomena ernment 
III. Grahame of Claverhouse and the Cove VII. History, Uses and Abuses of Petro 
nanters | leum 
IV. Our Gas Monopolies VIII. Swedenborg and His New Religion 
V. Edward Everett IX. Notices and Criticisms 
NO. XXI 
June, 1865 
I. The Celtic Druids VI. Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
Il. Wallenstein | VII. Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
III. United States Banking System—Past Medical Science 
and Present. VIII. The Lessons and Results of the Rebel- 
1V. The New York Bar—Charles O'Connor | lion, 
V. Phases of English Statesmanship. 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
NO. XXIL 
September, 1865 
I. Lord Derby's Translation of Homer VI. The National Debt of the United 
Il, William Von Humboldt as a Compara- States sians 
tive Philologist. VIL. The Civilization of the Ancient Per 
Ill. The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne. | VILL. Commencements of Colleges and 
1V. American Female Criminals. } Seminaries 
V. The Negative Character of Cicero, IX. Notices and Criticisms 
Sig pa 1 














NEW YORK HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, 


(OCCUPYING THE WHOLE BLOCK,) 


Between Washington Place and Waverly Place, 


NEW YORK. 


Amp all the modifications which the public taste has undergone, aud all 
the material improvements that have been made during the last ten years, this 
favorite House has continued to maintain its reputation, as occupying the 
highest rank among American Hotels. 

Its situation combines many advantages both for strangers visiting the 
city, and for citizens occupied in business, and wishing to avoid the annoy- 
ances of housekeeping. 

The Astor and Mercantile Libraries, and the Cooper Institute, are in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hotel; on the other side, the University of New 
York, Washington Parade Ground, and the Fifth Avenue are equally con- 
venient. 

The table is always supplied with every luxury which one of the richess 
markets in the world can afford. In short, no pains nor expense are spared by 
the undersigned to contribute to the comfort of their guests, and at the same 
time make them feel perfectly at home, without the apprehension that they will 
be required to conform to any needless “regulations.” 

That these various advantages are appreciated by our patrons is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that there are several families now at the New York Hotel, 
who have boarded at it for periods varying from seven to jifleen years, 

Although few first-class hotels in the world enjoy a larger patronage than 
the New York, the proprietors always manage to reserve a few superior suites 


of rooms for families or individuals requiring special accommodations ; otherwise 


it would be useless to make any announcement like the present. 


D. M. HILDRETH & CO., 


Proprietors. 








al 
oo 
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NO. XXIII. 


December, 1865. 
I. Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems | VI. Lord Palmerston. 
If. Daniel Webster and His Influence. VII. Museums and Botanical Gardens 
II. The Symbolism of the Eddas | VIII. The President's Message. 
IV. Character and Destiny of the Negri } IX. tices and Criticisms. 
V. Epidemics and their Causes. | 
NO. XXIV. 
March, 1866 
I. Galileo and His Discoveries | VY. The President's Veto—Rights of Con- 
Il. Australia, its Progress and Destiny | quered 
Ill. International Courtesy—Mr. Bancroft's VI. Lossing and his Works. 
Oration. | VIL. Pain and Anesthetics 
IV. Sydney Smith and His Associates | VIIT. British Rule in Ireland, 
IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
NO. XXV. 
June. 1866 
I. Socrates and His Philosophy; | VI. The South American Rx publics and 
If. The Saturnian System, | the Monroe Doctrine. 
Itt. Heine and his Works VII. The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
IV. Why the Opera fails in New York. VILL. Partisan Reconstruction, 
V. Buddhism and its Influence IX. Notices and Criticisms, 
NO. XXVL 
Sep mber, 186 
I. The J ( N lll | V. Onur ¢ eges and our Churchmen, 
i. The I 7 Death | Vi. Irish Law and Lawye 
Ill, Arabian ¢ zation, and What We Owe | VII. Samp'e of Modern Philosophy 
It } VII. The National Convention and its Work 
IV. Newton and his Discover | IX. Notices and Criticisms 
NO. XXVIT. 
December, 1866 
1. Phy gy and the I ns it Teach | VI. Hungary, her Literature and her Pros 
Il. Cuba Resources and Destiny | pects. 
lll. Robert Boyle ; his i ence ou Science | VIF. Indecent Pub'icatior 
and Liberal Ideas | VIII, Edueation in Congres 
IV, Food and its Preparat | IX. Notices and Criticisn 
NO, XXVIII 
Warch, 1867. 
1. Alfieri, his Life, Writings and Influence, H VI. Negro Rule in Hayti and the Lessons it 
Il. Oliver Cromwell, his Character and Gov Teaches, 
ernment VII. The Sun and its Distance from the Farth 
Il, The Temporal Power of the Pope } VIL. Insurance, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
IV. Chatterton and hos Wor } IX, Notices and Criticisms 
V. Poisons and Poisoners. } 
NO, XXIX,. 
June, 1367. 
I, The Ancient Pheenicians, and their Civili- | VI. Fichte and his Philosophy. 
lization, | Vil, What the Po.iticians make of our Postal 
Il, Ornithology of North America, System. 
Il, Origin of Alphabetic Writing. | VII. Euler and hie Discoveries, 
IV. Virgil and his new Translator | IX. Notices and Criticisms, 
V. Release of Jefferson Davis va. Military Do | 
mination ' 


Il. 
Wt. 
IV. 

v. 


NO. XXX. 
September, 1867. 
The Jews and their Persecutions VI. Assassination and Lawlessness in the 


Have the Lower Animals Souls or 
Winckelmann and Ancient Art 
Dante and his new Translator. 
What has Bacon Originated or Disc 


United States 
VIL. The Jesuits in North America and Else 
where. 
The Civil Service in the United States. 
Notices and Criticiems. 


[See page £2. 
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| ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


FPAMILY HOTEL, 


SYDENHAM, NEAR LONDON. 


redecorated and greatly enlarged and 


ial regard has been had to the comfort 
en arranged in suites, with all the re- 
quisites of a priv apable of accommodating families whose estab- 
lishments may dema ive or limited range of apartments. The Hotel 
i nutes’ walk ol 


is situated within tive n f the Railway Stat 


on, Cry stal Palace, ) 
and is divided from the Crystal Palace by the high road only, 


Immediate access 
s thus ol tained to the Palace, and both the West End and City are within fifteen 


minutes’ ride. The garden is ar ectly secludec and commands uninterrupted 
views of some of the loveliest scener 


An elegant Coffee-room for 
Gentlemen, fitted with every and supplied with every luxury. Cuisine 
and wines of first-rate q lality, 


The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Diuner-parties by giving the 
Manager one or two days’ notice; and during the 


Summer months a liberal Ta- 


3s. 6d. each 


ble d*Hote will be provided daily at 2 yp. m., at », and at 6.30 with des- 


sert at 6s. each, atte ndance ineluded, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 


“x 
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NO, XXXI 


December, 1867. 


I. Greek Comedy—Menander. | V. Nebular Astronomy 
Tl. Animal Magnetism ; its History, Charac VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church 
ter, and Tendency. Vil. Mediwval German Literature—Eschen- 
HI. Management of our Finances ; Ruinous In bach, 
fluence of Paper Money, VIII. Heraldry ; its Origin and Influence. 
IV. Lafayette as a Patriot and Soldier IX, Notices and Criticisms 


NO, XXXII 


March, 1868, 





I, Epicurus and his Philosophy, ! V. The Venetian Republic and its Council of 
Ii, English Newspapers and Printing in the Ten. 
Seventeenth Century, VI, Progress Made by American Astronomers. 
HI, Progress and Influenence of Sanitory Sci Vil, Supernatural Phenomena, 
ence, VIII. Impeachment of the President. 


IV, The Miscroscope and its Discoveries, IX. Notices and Critic sms. 


NO. XXXIII. 


June, 1868. 


I, Seneca as a Moralist and Philosopher, VI, Tilustrated Satirical Literature 

Il, Present Aspect of Christianity, VU, The Discoveries of Hipparchus and Pto 
Il. Chess in our Schools and Colleges, lemy, 
IV. The Rational Theory VIII. The Impeachment Trial and its Results, 
V. Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. IX, Notices and Criticisms. 


NO. XXXIV 


Septem ber, 1868. 


1. Nicholas Copernicus 1 VI. * Strikes ’’ versus Wages and Capital 
Il, Three Centuries of Shakespeare, Vil. Comets and their Orbits, 
Il. Epidemics, Ancient and Modern, Vill, Our Presidential Candidates, 
IV. The Siege of Charleston, IX, Notices and Criticisms 
V. Our Colleges and Seminaries, Male and Fe 
male, 


NO. XXXV 


Decembe Pr 1868. 


I, Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern, | VI. George William Frederick Hegel 
Il, Early Christian Literature, Vil. The Miraculous Element in our Period: 
HI. The Sorrows of Burns, cals. 
IV, The Phenomena of Sound, VIII. Ancient Etruria. 
V. Orangeism in Ireland; its History and IX. Notices and Criticisms 


Character, 


NO. XXXVI 


March, 1869. 








1. Diogenes the Cynic V. Columbia College. 

Il. The Turko-Greek Question, VI. The Ruling Class in Englan ! 

Hil. Beranger and his Songs. Vil. Celtic Music. 

IV. Successive Conquests and Races of Ancient VIII. President Grant and His Cabinet, 
Mexico, IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


(See page 34. 
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apartment of Taxes & Assessments, 


32 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York, January 3, 1870. 


Notice is hereby given to all persons that the assess- 
ment rolls of the real and personal estate of the city and 
county of New York for the year 1870 will be open for 
inspection and revision on and after Monday, January 10, 
1870, and will remain open until the 30th day of April, 1870, 
inclusive, for the correction of errors and the equalization of 
the assessments of the aforesaid real and personal estate of 
the city and county of New York. 

All persons believing themselves to be aggrieved must 
make application to the Commissioners during the period 
above mentioned, in order to obtain the relief provided by 
law. 

GEO. H. ANDREWS, 
THOS. J. CREAMER, 
NATHANIEL SANDS, 


W. H. KING, 


Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 
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NO. XXXVI 
June, 1869. 


V1. Vassar College and its Degr: es 
Vil. Henry Kirke White. 
Vill. The Irish Churebh 

IX. Notices and Criticisms 


1, Vindication of Euripides, 

It. Rousseau and bis Influence. 
Ill. The Parsees 
IV. The Philosophy of Population 


V, The Man with the Iron Mask 


NO. XXXVIII 

September, 1889 
1. The Byzantine Empire. } VIL King Arthur and the Round Tuble 
If. Popular Illusions, Knights. 
| 


Il. The Primitive Races of Furope. Vill. Our Higher Educational Institutions, Male 
IV. The Queen of Scots and her Traducers, and Female 


V. The Troubadours and their Influence IX, Note to Vassar College Article in our last 
Vi. The Ethics and Esthetics of our Summer Number, 
Resort X. Notices and Criticisms 
NO. XXXIX. 


December, 1869. 


1. Hindoo Mythology ant its Influence V. Robin Hood and his Times. 

Il, Hugo and Saint-Beuve VI. Our Millionaires and their Influence 
Ik. The Greek Church Vil, Mr. Gladst-ne and the Heroic Ages 
1V. Woman's Rights Viewed Physiologically VII. Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

and Historically IX. Notices and Criticisms 


THE 
Hope Fire Insurance Go. 


Orrice No. 92 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - = = $150,000 
NET ASSETS, Dec. 1868, - - - - 223,282 
SURPLUS July Ist, 1869, - - - - 80,08: 

The advantages offered by this Company are fully equal to any now offered by other re 
Hable Companies, comprising a liberal commission to Brokers, placing entire lines of Insur 
ance with customary Rebate to Assured, and prompt settlement of losses. 


Board of Directors: 


Henry M. Taper JosEPH FovuLke, L.. B. Warp, 

H. 8S. LEVERICH JOSEPH GRAFTON, D. L. EIGENBRODT, 
r. W. River, Cyrus H. Lournre! D. Lypie Svurypam 
{OBERT SCHELL, Amos RoBBINs WILLIAM REMSEN 
S. CAMRRELENG Jacos REESE, F. ScHUCHARD! 
Wa. H. Treery J. W. Merserrat STEPHEN Hyari 


JACOB REESE, President. 


JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 
SHORT LINE ROUTE BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND WEST. 
Running Cars without Change between 


NEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, and 
CINCINNATI. 


Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH, - - - 17 Hours 
” CINCINNATI, - - - - - - - - 29 ™ 
CHICAGO, ° * . r ‘ . - 
ST. LOUIS, . . . ° . . 46 


The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers. They run from Supper to Breakfast Stations, passing 
ntervening connecting points without change between New York and Pittsburgh ; Altoona 
and Crestline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati, or Indianapolis ; St. Louis 
and Crestline, Columbus, or Cincinnati ; New Orleans and Louisville. 


ASK FOR TICKETS “3tY PITTSBURGH. 
For sale in all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country 


HENRY W. GINNER, EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
General Passenger Agent, General Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


SOUTH SIDE RAILROAD 


OF LONC ISLAND. 


s 
ON AND AFTER SEPTEMBER 15. 
The traias will leave the Roosevelt and Grand Street Ferries, as follows 


8 A. M., Mail and Passenger for Patchogue. 10 A. M., for Merrick, 
3.30 P.M., Express to Patchogue. 4.50 P. M., Accommodation for 
Islip; ON SATURDAYS THROUGIL TO PATCHOGUE, 6.30 P M. 


for Merrick; Saturdays through to Islip. 
All trains connect at Valley Stream for Rockaway. 


For further particulars see time tables, 


ROBERT WHITE, Sup't. 
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NEW JERSEY, CAMDEN & AMBOY, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROADS, 


GREAT THROUGH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 


AND THE WEST. 


For Philadelphia : 


Leave foot of Cortlandt St. at 7 & 10 A. M., 12.30,1, 4,5,630 &12 P.M 
L2ave Pier No. 1,N. R., at 6.30 A. M. and 2 P. M, 


For Baltimore and Washington: 


L2ave foot of Cortlandt Street at 8.40 A. M., 12.30 and 8.30 P. M. 


or Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 840 A. M., 5 and 9 P. M. 


Wm. H. GATZMER, Agent 


C. & A. R. R. and Tr. Co. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
: EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


This journal support t y the critical ability of New York, and ofter tains papers 
| make a sensat if t y appeared S01 m i { meer trad nal reputatior 


— New York Daily Times 


1 t I rja t ta iva e 1 r 
win ition, aussi t 1 ‘ Independance Belge, Bru 

| at the most i 1,1 ita ittract fa e Ame an) 
1} ils London NS; ’ 

Itsa 1 t { PM i ty I ams 
a k g temp i, and 1 Literary ita i ts 1 t Vational 


4 Ha riva i ivant et lex ‘ Pa Journal des Debats 
Ww I g pa truck wit t g qua Lis | 
F il, Ww > " tt stional reputation, The 
\ fron Protestant standpoint, and t ‘ ry par \ tand tr 
t igh ent T t t 4 tk I writ ~Baltimore Catholic 


" x higt ind irked at London Sate wih , 
l > ul t ta LY ntl ‘ 5 
” s tu s i singlk of his w von la t ed.— } 

Vi t s $ sw r ] t feature the Q rly the 
ion and tt y tv a i ug pl sof} 2 s* and t pera 
ind ry pos } nt translations of French I Lica 

’ 

partmen t N f in a especia pon ed na It 
critical estimat f moral and literary merits and demerits are honest, clear 1 alt t always 


truatworthy.—New Fork Independent 


Ste page 39] 
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PH@NIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


-_- » a 


ASSETS, securely invested, $5,081,973 50 
SURPLUS, free of all liabilities 1,868,904 50 


Ratio of assets to Liabilities larger than that of any other Company of equal age, being 


158 OF ASSETS TO EVERY 100 OF LIABILITIES. 
$522,466 18 
. $2,432,979 00 


IMIVIDENDS pail to Policy Holders 
INCOME in 1860.... 





—- Poe 
5 the im ment business the Company has issued Policies upon more than 
43,000 LIVES, 
' thas paid in LOSSES near\y 
ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
to the fam if those who have deceased while members of the Companys 
++ 
1 p ia ( uv, fur the last five years, has been as follows 
descts al end of yea Surplus at end of year. 
1865 3,284 71 renee pédee+evas S451,541 41 
L665 , 14 95 1866 iain ani 585,917 51 
1867 2,218,344 29 1867... 819,315 25 
1568 3,464,060 18 1568. : 1,582,199 658 
1S60 5,081,973 50 1869... ‘ —_ 1,868 904 50 


Within the past five vears the Assets of the Company have increased more than FOUR AND 
\ HALF MILLION DOLLARS, notwithstanding over HALF A MILLION DOLLARS have been 

turned to Policy holders in Dividends, and over THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION DOLLARS 
paid for Losses by leath during that period 

As eviden ff the special care taken by the Company in the selection of risks, it may be 
mentioned, that its ratio of Losses paid to amount at risk is smaller than that of any other Com 
pany f equal age. 


TBLE of COMPARISONS of the BUSINESS of the YEARS 


1£67, 1868 and 1869. 











Number of j olicies issued in 1867 .... 5811 
IK cevcocaateasete °* 9008 
OSD. cccccccvccoes . 8623 
Increase of 1868 over 1867 nt 
1869 1867— 48 
——*(): = 
Diem [ser 7 $1,179.04 28 
1868 coecneaes 1,990 833 54 
Iso . one esee ° ee 2.432779 Ov 
Increase of 1868 over 18S67— 64 per cent 
1s69 ** 1867—106 


E. FESSENDEN, 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. President. 
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More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it certainly bad 


not lagged since in ability or vigor.—London Daily News. 


It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the Nationa/ 
Quarterly Review, possesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the ability and 


disposition to improve the public taste.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


* * “The Ethics and Esthetics of our Summer Resorts’’ tells some startling truths about 
the hotels and hotel keepers of our watering places. It is a vigorous exposition of the gross out- 
rages and swindles which are perpetrated upon helpless pleasure seekers, The writer very just!y 
charges certain newspapers with being responsible for false accounts of the comforts to be en 
joyed at these plac s, and w th seldom giving the ficts as they oecur. ° V. ¥. Herald. 

* *** We have to draw particular attention to some fearless and authentic revelations ina paper 
entitled “ The Ethics and Xsthetics of our Summer Resorts. The Reviewer here places before 
the public a series of facts, which the personal experience of a ‘arge class throughout the country 


will endorse, Here is a sketch of ‘Living at a Summer Resort Extracts of sey al 


pages follow.] * * —Philadelphia Press. 


Pour bien apprecier cet écrivain il faut le comparer & ses Cévanciers dans la litié-at 
eritique Américaine et l'on verra quel pas immense qu'il fit faire. —La Presse, D’aris 
We have seldom seen in any of the great Quarte: riet f writ paper « 


Providence Journal. 
This Review stands unrivalled in America for all that constitutes literary excellence, Oa 
no other work can we rely for a sound and impartial 


Canadian Post. 


This work is well conducted, ably written, and more th 
good citizen should desire to sustain it, for its healthful, moral spirit.—Dhiladelphia Inquirer 

The most animated and vigorous of all our Quarterlies, and will sustain a comparison wit), 
the best European publications of its class. The editor is a man of independent mind, who takes 
his position boldly, and maintains it with skill and courage, that seems sometimes to border on 


rashness and hardihood ; but this makes his Review worth readirg Boston Travelier, 


Every one of these articles is brilliantly written. The editor, Dr. Sears, is an Irish Protest 
ant. His Review proves intellect as fine as can be found, and candor as unrestricted, by preju 
diced limits, as the Catholic Chureh itself can require, Certainly the Catholics, particularly the 
Irish Catholics, of this country, should well support a publication which is thus distinguishe 


Philadelphia Catholic Universe. 


It is not often that we have a number of a Quarterly so thoroughly readable and so genuinely 


true as this. There is not in it an article which fails to captivate the reader, and there are some 


for which, in these days of cant sensationalism and nonsense, we cannot be too thankful. Those 


upon “International Courtesies’’ and the ‘President's Veto’’ commend themselves to every 


thinker as just. and every patriot as needed by the times and people Providence Daily Post, 
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IRST CLASS, RACH NUMBER CONTAINING VER 


2) ae SHED IN MARCH, JUNF, SErTEMBFS AND DECEMEBFI 


F-tal 1sA0) 


EDWARD 1. SEARS, LL.D., Editor, Proprietor and Founder. 


ng the gloomiest period of the late rebellion, 





The ) patl ext | t ~ ig 
and which has been steadily increasing sin » the restoration of peace, affords us the most grat 
fying proof that, in subjecting to fearless and searching criticism whatever has a tendency to 
vitiate the | taste, and exposing charlatanism of all kuds, we enjoy the approbation of the 
t ited and et htened in all parts of the country 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters em 


ree. we could fill an octavo volume with the briefest extracts from 








phatically « nding r ce 

those of disting hed men and womer! g authors, artists lawyers, distinguished church 
dignitaries of different a nations, chancellors and professors of colleges, prin ipals of 
academics hinaries and schools We assure all who have thus ene ouraged us that we will 
exert re s more and more in the fut merit r ence and esteem 


he merits of good books, we shall con 





} 


‘tice in a paper, which must nec ssarily be 
itive than the character of the work noticed deserves, and yet not 


lishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor ; but if a Quarterly does not make 





some atte from the chaff, but praises every book it notices it is simply 





tnot a Review, We do not make this remark with the view of depreciat 
nd manner in which it is conducted, but simply to 


a pufing mact 
! fault with the 

















gal 
s w that r times seem harsh, it is not be wuse we are actuated by personal 
< 4 ny In proof of this our ré aders will bear us testimony that un ler po cir 
mista ha we ¢ r made any attack on priv ate character ; that if we have denounced 
: fa grades, part and we ha in every i ined ourselves to their 
pat act rs we ( thing different in the future 
All subje f pul terest will continue to be fully and fearless!y liscussed in the Review 
tw t impugning a ly’s religious creed, As long a8 we have « ntrol of its pages, we 
shall op} t try and int Lu er Protestant or Catholic. Talent and culture will 
always be welcor t pages and h as possib encouraged 
Eadlucat n ¢ y fort iding art and science, will receive prominent and friet 
Lention und what " ited to retard or vitiat t. whether under the name of a 
Lex k. a painting, a s¢ ary, a t iM subjected to fearless, but fa 
and temperat ( 
Wh N ‘ Q tan—doing just as far as possible to what every 
" nN 4 it sation and human progress—the National Review is decidedly 
American in feeling Ley ithies. and unalterably attached t free institutions. But far 
from b ut ea any party of ct—while disclaiming to be either partisan or set tariab— 
we shall cont et at the juals of all parties and sects, accord as their public 
juct may seem t st l hort, pains or expense W be spared to renders the 
work worthy of the charact n ito it by the 4 gaus of public opio un at Lome aud 
avroad a The be 4merican Reviews 

























. rorys > ry ‘ 
BEA. TRACTS 
. FROM 
NOTICES AND REVIEWS OF OUR THREE LAST NUMBERS, 
BY LEADING JOURNALS. 

* 2 ' sar ¢ ye and i Deg t t i im 
deserving t at in ft P ’ * *#_/ un Standard, Cincin 
mati, O 

” N in tak t vo Ain in quarter Sw t rt ‘ Orme | 
gan ofa i and nd down and t nN 1 the narrowest P t, u th 
is broad. g and catho it , and w 1 wid nits sympathy The NV th American 
and its ditt t t itlantic Monthly, t k of the world fr what I ‘ 1 ha 
called the ¢ ind treat the w la B ‘ rea ! ! t rhe 
National Quart y tak i yler sta | 1 and 
observations, and a t ect ** —New } Hlera 

Our M ul t I 1] \ “ f 

money kers, t a ir 1 rket ( 4 W 
New World as we it 0 Phi I : 

* ae n | the im t < wnt f fa 
will, ‘ 2 ! 1 w i t\ I I 1 | t Ss e* 
Philadelphia 1 

The } et mat ley Na NAL y Re « 

which ef a uins t r ta ithat this quar ! i M t 
any other this r t pres f one r ] I ya kdw 11.8 
ilso its ¢ r t crit ms of the per Ww , 1 
cliques or of s] t — Western B 

** Broad " I i tone and nts, 
of rnal i piqua I mandr v ot t ( ( 

** rh t wk is many t I " ¥) 
i sot rt t lthata ! read * © \ i ’ 

** In t ae | ( he Nati ul Quar y¥R tl x e! 
ry riganda i kind xi 1, The writer v es 1 treat 
ment to which ts are sul ted in many hot ‘Ss rk t 11 high pr 
they are com] { to pay nm ible f l ad m t How t that 
hotels t tom ata ¥— New } > Tim 

Some part irly fea | il oF ns heretofore exy ~ t NATIONA 

established ana t personal feeling of! pect and esteem between it T ler wid t 1 E) 

4} kidney a t y YY xpre y ul Au ’ 1¢ pay the pre nt (ik mber) n 


what many 











a8- Two Dollars ($2.00) will be paid by the Editor for each copy of the 


first or second number of the National Quarterly Review. 


To Contributors. 


ild be received at least a month before the day of publication. 
s from all parts are equally welcome ; they will be accepted or rej« 


to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XL. 
MARCH, 1870 


I. Rapecais anp His Times 
II. Nationa OrGcanic Lire. 
Louis XI. anp nis Times 
Opium AND THE Optcm TRAD? 
ERASMUS AND HIS INFLUENCE. 
Tue Frencn Crisis. 
\ NeiGuBorinc Worip 
Our CRIMINALS AND OUR JUDICIARY 


NoTICES AND Criri 


AGENTS 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Review may be had of the following Agents 
\ : .G t, 121 N Street. R 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 











